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| Increase Reported 


All the Facts— 
No Opinion 


ALL STATEMENTS Herein ARE GIVEN ON 
OrriciAL AUTHORITY ONLY AND WitTHoUT 
CoMMENT BY Tate Unitep STATES DAtILy 


Entered 
Office, 
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League Begins 
Its Session With 
Varied Agenda 


Admission of Germany, Pacific 
Settlement of Disputes and 
Disarmament to Be 
Considered. 


Assembly to Discuss 
Twenty-Four Topics 


Department of State Is Informed 
Plans For Economic Con- 
ference Will Be 
Heard. 


The Assembly of the League of Nations 
which opened its seventh 


session on Sep- 
tember 6 in Geneva, has before it a long 
agenda of varied topics, 


question of the admission 


as well as the 
of Germany. to 
the League and to a permanent seatjn the 
Council. 

According to the published agenda, cop- 
ies of which have just been received at 
the Department of State, the Assembly will 
receive reports on the following major sub- 
jects: The pacific settlement of interna- 
Gonal disputes; disarmament; protection of 
women and children in the Near East; ad- 
mission of Germany to the league; the com- 
position of the council, imecluding the dis- 
tribution of permanent seats in that body: 
the financial reconstruction of Austria and 
of ELungary, both recently completed; plans 
for the Internatiofial Economie Confer- 
ence; the various works carried out in the 
organization of communications and tran- 
sit; the opium conference; an international 
Slavery convention, and the Russian and 
Armenian refugee questions. 

In all there are 24 topics to come before 
the assembly. These are listed in the 
agenda, followed, in the publication just re- 
ceived in Washington, by the texts of the 
resolutions on several of the major topics 
under which the present assembly is acting. 

Summary of 

The official summary 
full follows: 

1. Election of the committee to report 
on the credentials of delegates. 

2. Election of the president. 
and 


Agenda. 
of the agenda in 


3. E-xamination 
agenda. 


adoption of the 
4. Nomination of committees and elec- 
tion of chairman of these committees. 
5. Election of six vice presidents. 
6. Report on the work of the Council 
since the last general session of the As- 


2 
“> 
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In Postal Receipts 


August Returns at 50 Selected 
Cities Reach Total of 
. $26,714,1 98.84, 


The total postal receipts at 50 selected 
cities throughout the country for August, 
1926, were $26,714,198.84 as against $25,- 
084.541.30 for the corresponding month last 
year, according to figures just made puhlic 
by Postmaster General New. The figures 
for August revealed an increase of $1,629,- 
657.54 or 6.50 per cent. 

The ¢cjty of Fort Worth, Tex., led all the 
others in the percentage of increased re- 
ceipts, with 50.90 per cent. Atlanta, Ga., 
was second with an imcrease of 26.33 per 
cent. Los Angeles, Calif., came next with 
an increase of 21.97 per cent, while Day- 
ton, Ohio, came fourth with an increase 
of 21.29 per cent. 

The cities showing Gecreases in receipts 
were Minneapolis, Minn., 4.63 per cent: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 2.10. per cent; New 
Orleans, La., 2.18 per cent. 

The full text of the department's state- 


[Continued on Page 12, Col. 3.] 


Stockholders in Railways 
Fewer in 1925 Than 1924. 


There were 755,252 stockholders of Class 
I railways at the end of Sthe year 1925, ac- 
cording to a report isstied by the Inter- 
state Commerce- Commrnission, This in- 
cluded 328,165 holders of stock in railroads 
of the eastern district, 81,382 in the south- 
ern district and 345,705 in the western 
district. 

The number of stockholders at the end of 
1925, according to the Commission's records, 
was 44,706 less than the number at the end 
of 1924, when there were 799,958, and in 
1924 there had been a _ reduction as com- 
pared with the number at the end of 1923, 
which was 807,525. Whe the commission 
began publishing the mumber of railway 
stockholders, in its report for the year 1920, 
there were 709,795 amd there was an in- 
crease in each year until 1924, 

These figures do not include Class I 
switching and terminal companies, which 
are reported separately, with 402 stock- 
holders. : 


Rumania Limits Withdrawal 
Of Currency From Country 


The Department of Commerce announced 
September 7 that Rumania has prohibited 
the amount of foreigm currency which may 
be carried out of the country by travelers 
to the equivalent of 5,000 lei. “The lei 
is 19.30 cents at par and at present ex- 
change .4847 cents). 

To carry out sums 
amount, it is stated’, a permit must be 
obtained from the Ministry of Finance, 
unless the passport bears a note from the 
customs officials at the point of entry 
into Rumania stating that the excess 
amount was taken into the country, 


exceeding this 


Washington, D. C., 


Ghe united States Daily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 





as Second-Class Matter March 4, 1926, 


Under the Act of 


at 
March 


the 
3, 


American Engineer 
Finds Horta Unsafe 


Consul Remillard Reports He Has 
Offices in Kitchen Since 
Earthquake. 


Every house in the town of Horta, Fayal, 
Azores, has been rendered unsafe for habi- 
tation by the recent earthquake, according 
to a cablegram to the Department of State 
from American Consul Horace Remillard. 

The cablegram, Which was made public 
September 7, quotes ‘‘a competent Ameri- 
can engineer” on the condition of the 
houses left standing by the carthquake. 
He states that practically all of them would 
be brought down in case of another strong 
shock. 

Consul Remillard reports that he is liv- 
img in a small kitchen which serves him 
both for residence and as the office of 
the American consulate. He has requested 
that two portable houses be sent him, one 
for a residence and one for the consulate. 

“The Consul is living ina small kitchen 
tents be sent for,the use of the inhabitants 
who are still Without shelter. 

The full text of the announcement is as 
follows: 

“The American Consul at Horta, Mr. 
Eiorace Remillard, reports that a competent 
American engineer states that practically 


[Continued on 
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Aliens Get Back $792,507.42 
Seized During World War 


Cash and securities amounting to $792,- 
507.42 seized from enemy aliens 
the World War were returned by, Alien 
Proptrty Custodian Howard Sutherland 
during the month of August, it was an- 
nounced on September 7, 

The property 


during 


Was returned under sec. 
tion nine of the act providing for the re- 
turn of seized property, and has no con- 
nection with returns from income. 

During the month 


455 claims were set- 
tled, it was stated. 


intdex-Summary of All News Contained in Today's Issue. 


Agriculture 


Full text of survey by Department of 
Agriculture economic analyist of the 
five-year period, 1919-1924, of depression 
of agriculture. y..Page 7%, -Col. 2 


Cooperative marketing of ege=s by Pa- 
cific coast farmers is made the subject of 
a motion picture released by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Page 4, Col. 6 


New system proposed for inquiring into 
factors that have proven successful to 
farm cooperative associations. 


Page 4, 


Posters to be distributed among egg 
buyers showing Government standards of 
quality for individual eggs..Page 7, Col. 7 

Department of Agriculture warns farm- 
ers to keep their hogs away from tyber- 
cular chickens. Page 4, Col. 2 


Decline in prices being offered for fed 
cattle is attributed to relatively cheap 
corn... ..Page 4, Col. 7 


Col. 1 


Potatoes and lettuce prices advance, 
while peaches, sweet potatoes and grapes 
show decline acs eee 4 Eo t 


Economie problems of farming are cited 
in 1925 year book of the Department of 
Agriculture ou. eee 4, Col, 6 

Condition 
reported as 


of Norwegian grain 
much improved. 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Preliminary estimate of butter produc- 
tion to be issued about September 10. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Department of Agriculture issues pam- 

phlet on better care of hogs. 

Page 


crop is 


4;° €ol;. } 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
visible grain supply as of September 4. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Destruction of barberry bushes said to 
be helpful to grain growth. 
Page 
Increase reported in grain 
during week ended September 4. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Record apple crop of 3,626,000 boxes is 
indicated for British Columbia. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Means cited for preventing the spread 
of cholera amons hogs....Page 4, Col. 6 


Automotive Industry 


Portugal modifies restrictions 
ports of automobiles....... Page 
See “Education.” 


Aviation 


Description of installment of radio at 
Marine Corps station at Quantico to be 
used for relaying from ships to Wash- 
ington, and for dissemination of weather 
forecasts, as well as for reporting marine 
aviation movements .Page 5, Col. 4 

Calibrations of radio compass stations 
by Los Angeles is explained as in prepa- 
ration for service of giving bering to 
aviators in flight........Page 1, Col. 3 

See “Education.” 


Banking 


‘rederal Reserve Board's weekly state- 
ment on condition of 697 reporting mem- 
ber banks show's increase in I@ans and 
discounts and decrease in investments, 
Page 9, Col. 5 
reported 
establishment of 
in New York. 
Page 9, Col. i 
Mid-year summary by Department of 
Commerce shows substantial gains re. 
ported in banking transactions. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
District Court rules that agreement on 
sale is incomplete in omitting details, 
° Page 6, Col. 1 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury .Page 9, Col. 4 


4, Col. 5 
exports 


is 


on im- 
8, Col. 5 


Business recovery in Chile is 
as primarily due to 
$10,000,000 loam secured 


See “Railroads.” 





Hl 


Post 
1879. 


Radio Compass 
Stations to Give 
Flight Bearings 


Dirigible Los Angeles Engaged 
In Landward Calibrations 
To Develop Service 
For Aviators. 


Radio compass stations, whose activities 
have been heretofore directed to inform- 
ing ships at sea of their bearings,,are to 
be expanded to undertake 
ice to aviation. 
tember 7, by the Bureau of Aeronautigs, 
Department of the Navy. 

The advantage to aViation,, both com- 
mercial and military, of standardization 
of these radio compass stations, is pointed 
out by officials of the bureau. This de- 
velopment is now under way. 

With commercial aviation rapidly pro- 
gressing and the consequent greater utili- 
zation Of aircraft as a means of transporta- 
tion, bureau officials declared, the time is 
not distamt when accurately calibrated 
compass stations will be in almost con- 
stant service. 

Calibrated For Sea Work. 

These compass stations, located all along 
the Atlantic coast have been calibrated 
only seaward. This limits their capacity 
to the work of giving bearings of Ships 
only, it was explained. 

The Department of 
undertaking the task 
“andward.’’ The same _ valuable service 
will then be available to aviation. 

In line with this plan the Navy's dirigi- 
ble Angeles was designated to en- 
gage in the work of calibrating the radio 
compass stations along the Atlantic coast 
so that they would be competent to give 


a similar serv- 


This was announced, Sep- 


is 


the Navy now 
of calibrating them 


Los 
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Confirms Existence 
Of Mountain Peaks 


Report of Alaskan Prospector 
Gets Government Recogni- 
tion After 26 Years. 


John William Heskett, former resi- 
dent of Alaska, after 26 years has re- 
ceived official confirmation of a_re- 
port he made regarding the existenge 
of three mountain peaks in Alaskar 
territory, Which he chayacterized as 
“One of the wonders of the North- 
land,” it has just been announced at 
the Department of the Navy. 

In a recent letter to Secretary Wil- 
bur Mr. Heskett asked the Secretary 
to “favor” him in his trip to Alaska 
and “take the trouble to look for 
these wonders—a sight of them is well 
worth a trip to Alaska.” He declared 
that in 1900 he had discovered that 
far inland in the.Taku inlet of Alaska 
there are “three great spire-like peaks, 
the smallest of which made the coast 
range look like mole hills.” 

In reply, the office of the Secre. 
tary of the Navy acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Heskett'’s letter and added 
that they had acted upon the infor- 
mation he had forwarded and photo- 
graphed that section of Taku glacier, 
The photograph clearly showed the 
presence of the three peaks, of which 
the former prospector wrote, and a 
copy of it was forwarded to him. 


Civil Service Fund Balance 
Largest Since Law’s Passage 


The Civil Service 
Government employes, lis 
$54,662,547, the 


on 


retirement fund, for 


to 
Department of the Interior 
This 
balance in 
the fund a year ago after the payment of 
all annuities, refunds, and allowances 
retired employes. 


increased 


announced September 7 is a 


gain of $9,996,767.98 over the 


of 





Books and Publications 


Publications issued 
States Government. 


Census Data 
Marriages in South 

totaled 22,863 .Page 2, Col. 7 
Cost of government in Texas for 1925 

is given as $55,165,298... .Page 9, Col. 7 


Chemicals 


Continued and progressive depression 
reported in the nitrate industry of Chile. 


Child Welfare ' 


8; Col. 7 

Child welfare clinic maintained at Ses- 
quicentennial is attracting much atten- 
le .Page 2, Col. 6 


United 
Col. 5 


bythe 
Page 12, 


Carolina in 1925 


Parents are advised 
preparing children for 


as to methods of 
school. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Civil Servi 
wut Service 
Balance in Civil . Service Retirement 
Fund is largest since passage of law. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Claims 


Alien Property Custodian returns cash 
and securities totaling $792,507.42. 


Page 1, Col. 
Coal 


Statistics of coal 
rado for 1925 ..... 


“ 


° 


production in Colo- 
.«.....Page 3,\Col. 1 


Commerce and Trade 


Mid-year summary by the Department 
of Commerce on production and distribu- 
tion of principal commodities shows gen- 
eral imcrease over 1925 while priee index 
figures show decline ...Page 1, Col. 7 

Increase is reported in Italian exports 
of felt hats ... rage 8 Col. 5 

Norwegian exports to the United States 
show gain in July..........Page 8, Col. 2 


Construction 


Industria] depression and - unemploy- 
ment in Denmark and poor building out- 
look in Norway, are outstanding trade 
characteristics in those countries. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Report received of new style of 
cylindrical house built on steel frame. 

Page 8, Col. 7 


is 


Cor porations 


Method for computing invested capital 
and good will for prewar period is out- 
lined in opinion by Bureau of Internal 
Revenue .....-Page 6, Col.” 2 


Cotton 


Cotton and sugar cane ¢rops of Egypt 
are showing a loss over 1925. 
Page 4, Col. 


Customs 


Customs Court fixes 
cent on metal vases 


° 


duty at 40 per 
and booksets. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Customs Court orders reassessment of 
duty on imitation silver lahn. 
Page 6, 
Customs Court reduces duty on 
tile apparatus.:..........Page 6, 
Customs Court upholds duty on 
ee OS ..Page 6, 
Education ! 
Field agents and office specialists of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edau- 
cation are holding a week of conferences 
in Washington, D. C., to consider future 
work . ...i.Page 3, Col. 4 
Bureau of Education issues bulletin on 
ancient and modern transportation facil- 
ties and recommends that similar data 


be imecluded in curricula of primary 
schools ..Page 3, Col. 2 


Col. 1 
scien- 
Col. 7 
paper 
Col. 7 


Alien Law Held 
Well Enforced 
On Canada Line 


Acting Secretary of Labor 
Declares Situation In 
Northeast ‘“‘Very 
Satisfactory.” 


° 
Robe Carl White, of 
Labor, -reports a “very 
tion” and a “healthy condition” in regard 
to the administration of the immigration 
laws along the Canadian border. 

Mr. White has just returned to Wash- 
ington after a flying trip of inspection of 
the immigration 
Buffalo, N. Y., to Newport, in the north- 
eastern corner of Vermont. He was ac- 
companied by I. F. Wixon, Chief Super- 
of the Immigration Service. 

In some of the places, Mr. White stated, 
conditions found were such that there was 
confidence that alien smuggling had been 
halted. “In other places,” he said ‘‘while 
there may not have been quite that degree 
of confidence in the results attained, there 
was still a very satisfactory situation, 
where every possible effort had been put 
forth to guard against any breaking of 
our immigration law.” 


Acting Secretary 


satisfactory situa- 


service stations from 


visor, 


Personnel Found Active. 

The personnel of the immigration sta- 
tions visited were found to be active men, 
according to Mr. White. These men, he 
said in his oral statement, “are working 
steadily on their particular fields. They 
are putting forth their energies in an 
effort to get the best possible results. 
They are guarding violations of 
the immigration law point of 


against 
at every 
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6¢ [VERY citizen owes to the 


country a vigilant watch 


and close scrutiny of its public 
servants and a fair and rea- 
sonable estimate of their fidel- 
ity and uscfulness.” 


—Grover Cleveland. 
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Anticipates No Further 
Pruning of Personnel 


White House Spokesman Declares 
Number of Federal Employes 
Now at Efficient Minimum. 


{By Telegraph.) 

Executive Offices, Paul Smiths, New 
York, September 7.—There will be slight, 
if any, additional reductions in government 
personnel in the future, the official White 
House spokesman announced here today 
in behalf of President Coolidge. The Fed- 
eral staff of employes, in the opinion of 
the Executive, is now at its efficiently safe 
minimum. 

The administration, the spokesman said, 
will content itself from now on with a 
prevention of over-loading rather than 
with additional pruning. Since June, 1923, 
from 15%00 to 20,000 employes have been 
dropped from the Federal rolls, and this 
constitutes virtually the maximum pos- 
sible cut. 

Only in the Post Office Department, 
where business is increasing steadily, will 
there be any-increase in personnel. 

Discussing governmental reorganization, 
the Coolidge spokesman expressed doubt 
that Congress would find time at the com- 
ing short session to act on the proposal, 
but pointed out that the President through 
Executive orders had effected quite a mate- 
rial reorganization himself. 


Two 10-Acre Sites Offered 
For Quarantine Station 


Two 10-acre tracts of land, each valued 
at $30,000, have been offered to the Gov- 
ernment on which to build a proposed 
quarantine station at New Orleans, La., 
it was announced by the Supervising 
Architect, Department of the Treasury, on 
September 7, 

The offers were: made 
Land Company, of New 
New Orleans Steamship 
sion as to whether or not the 
will purchase either of the 
reached later, it was stated. 


by the St. Clair 
Orleans, and the 
Company. Deci- 
yovernment 
sites will be 





. ° 
Foreign A ftairs 
Business recovery -in Chile is reported 
as primarily due to establishment of 
$10,000,000 loam secured in New York. 
Page 9, Col. 5 

Every» house in Horta, Fayal, Azores 
Islands, is reported as having become 
unsafe as result of recent earthquake. 
Page i, Col. 2 

yen are 
fiscal year 


Page 2, 


775,000 
for 


Revenues of 99, 
mated for Fomosa 
ginning April 1 

League of Nations 
Department of State of agenda for its 
present session Page 1, Col. 1 

Salvador establishes a Bureau of 
ing and encourages this art. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


esti- 
be- 
Col. 5 


makes report to 
Box- 


Rumania limits «mount of foreign cur- 
rency which muy be carried out of coun- 
try by travelers to 5,000 lei.Page 1, Col. 1 


Forestry 


Warning is issued against 
of western watersheds, 


denudation 
4, Col. 2 


Government Personnel 


White House spokesman anticipates 
no further pruning of government per- 
sonnel, declaring employes are now at 
efficient minimum Page 1, Col. 6 

Secretary of the Navy expected 
home from western trip on September 10. 

/ Col. 7 

Continuation of review yby Director of 
the Budget of economies effected in gov- 
ernment departments. Page 8, Col. 3 

Orders issued to the 
War Department. Col. 4 


of the 
Col. 5 
of the 
Col, 7 


Page 


is 


Page 5, 


the personnel of 
Page 12, 
the personnel 
Page 12, 

the personnel 
Page 12, 


Orders issued to 
Navy Depaftment. 

Orders issued to 
Marine Corps. 


. 
Highways 
Bureau of Public Ruads makes survey 
of transportation on Connecticut high- 
ways as basis of data for development 
program. Page 4, Col. 3 
District Court awards damages to high- 
way contractor for delay in furnishing 
plans for road work ..Page 11, Col. 5 


Home Economics 


Retail food prices keep up according 
to mid-year summary by Department of 
Commerce Page 1, Col. 7 


Immigration 


Acting Secretary of Labor reports very 
Satisfactory enforcement of immigration 
laws on northeast Canadian border. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Two tracts offered for new quarantine 

station at New Orleans..Page 1, Col. 6 


Indian Affairs 


Department of the Interior 
cut of 20 per 
homa Indian 


reports a 
cent in personnel at Okla- 
agency. Page 12, Col. 1 


Inland Waterways 


Record shipment of grain on 
Waterways Corporations boats 
ported on the Mississippi River. 

Page 8, Col. 6 
be resumed on German 
Page 5, 


Inland 
is re- 


Work soon to 
Midland Canal 


Insular Affairs 
Seasonal slowness reported in Philip- 


pine export markets during July with well 
maintained imports........Page 8, Col. 2 


Iniernational Law 


Germany and Switzerland sign trade 
agreement providing most-favored-nation 
treatment... .. .Page 2, Col. 7 


Iron. and Steel 


of pig iron in Belgium sets 
July... , Page 8, Col. 2 


a 


Col, 5 


- 
Judiciary 

Continuation of full text of District 
Court ruling denying citizenship to for- 
mer attache of Italian Embassy, on 
ground ‘he entered outside of immigra- 
tion quota for his native land. 

Page 3, Col. 7 
. 

Cureuit Court, in’ reversing decree } 
closing brewery as a nuisance, holds that 
rules of equity apply to injunction cases 
under Prohibition Act and not rules of 
law aS applied by lower court. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Circuit Court sustains attorney in ex- 
press company damage suit in testifying 
as to statements of deceased as to how 
accident took place. . Page 11, Col. 2 

District Court awards damages to high- 
way contractor for delay: in furnishing 
plans for road work......Page 11, Col. 5 

District Court dismisses breach of con- 
tract action brought by one alien against 
another : Page 11, Col 4 

District Court holds that mere posses- 
sion of liquor is no violation of the Vol- 
stead Act. .Page 6, Col. 4 

District Court holds patent-on process 
of welding joints in railway track is valid 
and infringed. . Page 10 

Cireuit Court holds conviction was un- 
def void indictment and a writ of habeas 
corpus is merited Page 11, Col. 1 

District Court rules that agreement on 
sale is incomplete in omitting details. 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Labor 


Industrial depression and unemploy- 
ment in Denmark and poor building out- 
look in Norway, are outstanding trade 
characteristics in those countries. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Economic analyist of the Department 
of Agriculture asserts that much of labor 
shortage on farms today can be traced 
to high wages paid in cities. Page 7, Col. 2 

Continuation of full text of review 
workmen’s compensation 
South Wales -Page 3, Col. 1 

Voeational training in care of 
is soon to be started in Hawaii. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


of 
laws of New 


mules 


Leather 


Increase reported in exports of 
leather belting for first seven months of 
1926. ...Page 8, Col. 2 


Manufacturers 


Production of billiard and pool tables, 
bowling alleys and accessories of each, 
showed a decline in 1925 over 1923. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Increased production for 1925 is re- 
ported by plants manufacturing flax and 
hemp for factory purposes, 

Page 8, 


is 


Col. 6 
text of review 
laws of 


Page 3, 


Continuation of full 
workmen's: compensation New 
South Wales Col. 1 

Department of Commerce reports slight 
deeline manufacture of linoleum and oil 
cloth. Page 8, Col. 4 


Milling 


Output of 1,024 mills for July is re- 
ported as 9,547,127 barrels..Page 8, Col. 6 


Mines and Minerals 


and sale 
s. Cot. 6 


of 


Increase reported in quantity 
of clay in 1925 Page 


Motion Pictures 


Cooperative marketing of eggs by Pa- 
cific coast farmers is made the subject of 
a motion picture released by the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture Page 4, Col. 6 


Narcotics 


Cireuit Court holds conviction was un- 
der void indictment and a writ of habeas 
®orpus is merited ..Page 11, Col. 1 
‘“ 


————<—<—<—<—<—<<$——— 


\ 


between Chicago and Minneapolis. 


routes 


Prohibition 
closing brewery as a nuisance, holds that 


rules of equity apply to injunction cases 


luw aS applied by lower court. 


press Company damage suit in testifying 
as to statements of 
accident took place 


hydroelectricity ... 


«Public Utilities 


Natignal Defense 


Calibrations of radio compass stations 
by Los Angeles is explained as in prepa- 
ration for service of giving beuring to 
aviators in flight Page 1, Col. 3 

War Department announces award of 
commissions as second lieutenants in 
Army to class of 143 civilians and en- 
listed men Page 5, Col. 2 

See ‘Government Personnel.” 


Naturalization 


Continuation of full text of District 
Court guling denying citizenship to for- 
mer attache of Italian Embassy, on 
ground he entered outside of immigra- 
tion quota for his native land. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Oil 


Continuation of full text of preliminary 
report of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, recommending legislation to stop 
production waste, and Government ac- 
tion to imsure adequate supply for na- 
tional defense Page 7, Col. 6 


Packers 


Decline in prices being offered for fed 
cattle is attributed to relatively cheap 
corn Page 4, Col. 7 


Patents 


District Court holds putent on process 
of welding joints in railway track is valid 
and infringed Se oteie se ee 


Postal Service 


Total postal receipts at 50 selected 
cities are reported for August as totaling 
$26,714,198.84 Page 1, Col. 1 

Eligibility lists are asked for 12 fourth 
class offices, and inspectors are requested 
to make recommendations on other ap- 
pointments. Page 12, Col. 7 

Closing dates announced for four sum- 
mer offices. Page 12, Col. 7 

Senators recommend the reappoint- 
fnent of three Indiana postmasters. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Contract awarded for air mail service 

Page 12, Col. 4 
Thirty-five changes arfnounced in rural 
and schedules. Page 12, Col. 2 
Postal office leases announced. 

Page 12, Col. 
Page 12, Col. 


are 
1 
7 


Six offices closed. 


Curcuit Court, in reversing decree 


under Prohibition Act and not rules of 





Page 6, Col. 5 
District Court holds that mere posses- 
sion ‘of liquor is no violation of the Vo® 
stead ACE. ... 656.545 <os. ane 6, Cea. 4 
Public Health 
Decline in 
States is shown by statistics, 
Page 2, Col. 1 


of smallpox the United 


Thirty-four causes of plague, with six 


deaths, reported in Peru in June. 


Page 2, Col. 7 





Cireuit Court sustains attorney in ex- 
deceased as to how 
v2. cage 33, Cab, 2 
Water. plants in France are heated by 


stan s.«-+ ane», Cok. 7 
Radio 


Description of installment of radio at 
Marine Corps \station at Quantico to be 
used for relaying from ships to Wash- 
ington, and for dissemination of weather 


Page 3, Col. 2.) 
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Industry Shows: 
General Growth 
Over Last Year 


Output and Distribution Both 
Grow, Save in Few Cases, 
j Says Department of 
Commerce. 


Declines Are Reported 
In Price to Consumers - 


Food Is Only Commodity to Rise. 
Gains Are Solid in Banking 
While Liabilities of 
Failures Drop. 





General increases both in production and 
distribution of the principal industries and 
branches of commerce of the nation are 
shown in the mid-year statistical summary 
for the first six months of 1926, made pub- 
lic in the August issue of Survey of Cur. 
rent Business, published by the Department 
of Commerce, 

The report gives statistics as to output, 
distribution, and prices. 

In foodstuffs, textiles, 
equipment, fuel and 


metals, railway 
power, building and” 
building materials and automobiles and 
tires—all ‘‘key” industries—the increase is 
evident when comparisons are made with 
the corresponding six months of 1925 and 
with previous corresponding periods. 

* Distribution figures also show increases, 
while price index figures, with the ex- 
ception of retail food. prices, show a de- 
crease. Generally, there were appreciable 
gains also in banking and finance transac- 
tions. 


Commodity Production Cited. 


These are some of the commodity pro- 
duction figures for the six months, with 
comparisons, as made known by the De- 
partment of Commerce: 

Foodstuffs—Corn grindings increased 
from 34,342,000 bushels during the first 
six months of 1925 to 38,746,000 bushels | 
during the first six months of 1926. Cot» 
tonseed oil production jumped from 6396,- 
000,000 pounds to 731,000,000 pounds. The 
fish catch was 120,839,000 pounds, com- ~ 
pared with a previous catch of 113,488,000 
pounds. Beef products rose, trom. 2.570,- 
000,000 pounds’ to 2,707,000,00 ; and lamb 
and mutton products from, 233,000,000 
to 248,000,000 pounds. There wis a decline 
from 3,948,000,000 to 3,845,000,000 in pork 
products, however. 

Textiles—The 
ceeded the 


ex- 
period of 1925, 


total consumption 
corresponding 


(Continued on Page &, Column 7.] 


Solution Suggested 
For Textile Problem 


Official of Chain Stores Urges 
Junking of 20 Per Cent of 
Cotton Spindles. 


[By Telegraph.] \ 
Executive Offices, Paul Smiths, N. Y., 
Sept. 7—The junking of 20 per cent of 
the spindles now active in the cotton spin- 
ning industry was offered today as a solu- 
tion of the textile problem by Earle P. 
Charlton, vice president of the Woolworth 
stores and New England mill owner, who 
visited President Coolidge. 
The law of supply and demand, said Mr. 
Charlton, is holding the industry down 
and preventing a return to normalcy. 





Marked changes in dress styles which have 
caused cotton to lose favor in the eyes of 
women, coupled with overproduction, Mr. 
Charlton declared, are keeping the textile 
mills in an unhealthy condition. 


Cites Change In Styles. 


“For the past three or four years,’’ 
said Mr. Charlton, ‘“‘there have been teo 
many spindles in operation. Twenty per 
cent of them should be junked or diverted 
into other lines of manufacture. One can 
recall that ten years ago a woman wouldn’t 
appear in public unless she wore a couple 
of petticoats, and a lot of other underwear, 
Today she wears scarcely anything, and 
that little is usually silk or some sleazy 
imitation.’’ 


Despite this economically unsound condi- 
tion, however, Mr. Charlton reportel a 
considerable improvement of conditions in 
the New England textile industry. Where- 
as two years ago the cotton mills were 
operating only 40 per cent, he said, in the 
past six months’ operation has struggied 
up to from 65 to 70 per cent. The woolen 
industry, he said, has improved 25 per 
cent in the same time. 

Advances Another Proposal. 

Elimination of the middleman, the job- 
ber, was another proposal advanced by 
the chain-store owner. This work, said 
Mr. Charlton, already is under way, and 
is producing results. 

“In past years, the jobber would advise 
the mill owner what his year’s output 
should be. Frequently he made a mis- 
take, in addition to increasing overhead 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 


School for Mule Keepers 
To Be Started in Hawaii 


A course of vocational training for mule 
keepers is to be instituted by the Hawaii 
Territorial Department of Education, ae- 
cording to an announcement received Sep- 
tember 7 by Charles R. Allen, edweational 
consultant of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Allen said he had received a letter © 
from James E. Coxen, difector of votar” 
tional education for Hawaii, describing the 
new course, which is to be given by a Vé 
erinary surgeon on the Ewa Plan 
one of the largest in the territory. It i 
be necessary, the letter said, for the 
structor to employ three interpreters to ¢ 
sist him because Chinese, Japanese, KE 
and Hawaiian workmen are employed 
the territorial plantations, 
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Public Health 


‘De line in Smallpox 
' In United States Is 
Shown in Statistics 


League of Nations Also Re- 
_ ports Improved Conditions 
. in Europe Including. 
Russia. 


Following is the first of a seriés of 
articles made public by the Public 
Health Service, dealing with the pre- 
welence. throughout the world, of com- 
municabdle diseases during 1925. 

Statistical reports compiled by the 
Health Organization of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, have just been re- 
orived by the Public Health Service. 
These reports relate to world incidence 
of plague, cholera, yellow fever, small- 
por, typhus, relapsing fever, undu- 
lant fever, dysentery, enteric fever, 
malaria, influenza, encephalitis  le- 
thergica, acute piliomyeltis, cerebdro- 
spinal meningitis, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, measles, whooping cough, lep- 
rosy. trachoma, anthraz, tuberculosis, 
and infant mortality in 1925. 

A marked diminution of smallpox pre- 
valence in the United States for the years 
1925,°and a comparative absence of this 
disease on the European continuent, in- 
eluding Russia, as well as in Scotland and 
Iréland, is disclosed in an epidemiological 
intélligence report compiled by the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations 
dealing with world incidence of smallpox 
during 1925, which has just been received 


at the United States Public Health Service. | 


The report, based on statistics received 
from 33 European, 34 African, 24 Ameri- 
can, and 23 Asiatic countries and Aus- 
tralasia, points out, however, that the 
sityation in smallpox prevalence has been 
“less favorable in India, the Mediterranean 
littoral of Africa and on the Guinea 
Coast.” 

The virulent type of the infection was 
noticeably absent from all Europe except 
Spain and Russia, while the disease con- 
tinued to spread in the North of England 
but remained of the mild type, the report 
says. In Mexico an outbreak of the dis- 
gease Occurred in 1925 which was par- 
ticulariy virulent in the central area. 


Second to British India. 

In spite of the fact that smallpox pre- 
valénce in the United States in the vear 
1925 was second only to that of British 
India, it showed a decrease of nearly 11.- 
000 cases as compared with 1924, the com- 
putation reveals. For the year 1925 a 
total of 89.689 cases of smallpox were 
reported for the Unitéd States as com- 
pared with 51,429 which were reported for 
the year 1924. In 1921, an epidemic year 
in smallpox prevalence in the United 
States, there were 102,787 cases of this 
disease reported. 

Regarding the incidence of smallpox in 
the United States, the league's report 
states the following: 

“Although the decline in smallpox pre- 
valence in the United States in 1925 was 


quite marked compared to 1924, the total | 


for 1923 was still smaller, and the disease 
must be said to remain a ‘serious public 
health problem, although fortunately the 
prevailing type on the whole remains mild. 

“A very large proportion of the cases 
occurred during the first six months, the 
highest numbers being reported in Janu- 
ary. California. Alabama, and Ohio suf- 
fered most, and the Pacific and East North 
Central States were most affected. 

“As usual, the New England and 
Atlantic States, where vaccination has 
been enforced for generations, had prac- 
tically no cases. Isolated outbreaks of 
malignant smallpox occurred. 

“In previous reports mention has 
made of the epidemic at Minneapolis, 
Where 1.182 cases and 831 deaths occurred 
from September 18, 1924 to March 28, 1925. 
The fatality rate was 28 per cent. 

“Similar, although smaller, 
have been noted in Kansas City. Detroit 
and Los Angeles. and «an increasingly 
large proportion of deaths has occurred in 
American and Canadian cities.” 

41,179 Deaths in India. 

Likewise « diminution in smallpox 
prevalence reported from India _ in 
1925 as compared with 1924, but withal 
that country had the greatest number 


was 


1925, with 41,179. The maximum preva- 


l¢eneé occurred in April, when 8.917 deaths ; 
occurred in Bengal Presidency and §.§36 in | 
and } 
} ment for profit make a business of buying 
elections. 


the consolidated 
Orissa alone. 

Figures on the number of cases which 
actually existed in India. were unavailable. 
For Asia as a whole the smallpox situa- 
tion was favorable in 1925, the report 
states. 

During the first 


provinces of Bihar 


four weeks of 1925 
there was a “fairly severe epidemic’ in 
Java and Madura, and there was a re 
crudescence in the last half of the. vear, 
the report says. For the entire year >of 
1925 @ total of 4,654 cases with 508 deaths 
occurred in these places. 

Palestine was free from smallpox during 
the year. The smallpox record for Japan 
in 1924 was declared lower than in any 
of the six preceding years. 

Australia and New Zealand 
fr¢e from smallpox in 1925. 
tive freedom from 
in 1924, continued 
brought out. 

In England and Wales, and in France 
@ greater number of cases were reported 
than in 1925, but for the most part were 
of the mild type. A total of 
were reported in 1925 from England and 
Wales, as against 3.765 for the preceding 
year, while in France 456 cases were re- 
ported for 1925 as against 210 in 1924. 

For the Union of Soviet Socialistic Re- 
publics (Russia) a total of 16,927 cases 
of smallpox was reported for 1925. This 
wes about one-half of the number recorded 
in 1924. 

Virulent Type in Mexico. 

Exclusive of Mexico, the situation in 
amalipox prevalence in the Americas was 
characterized as ‘‘distinctly more favorable” 
in 1925 than in recent years. 
peared to have suffered from an increased 
prevalence of a fatal form of smallpox, says 
the report, the returns for 1925 disclosing 
that 8,735 deaths from the disease had oc- 
curred. 

“The smallpox incidence in Mexico re- 
mained fairly uniform during the first nine 
months of the year the returns for 
August and September were somewhat 


remained 
The compara- 
the disease in 
in 1925, the 


then on the decline,” 


out. 


The disease occurred in all but six of the | 


Mexican states, but was more prevalent 
ih Guanajuato, Hidalgo, Michocan, Puebla 
and Queré¢taro in the central part of the 
country. 

Im Canada a marked fall in the number 
of cases occurred in 1925, with only 1,248 
feported as against 2,791 in 1924. As in the 


| system wak advocated 


| The history of any 


Mid- | 


been | 


| of 


i a 
fatalities resulting from the diseuse during | 


| ernment 
| old convention 


Europe | 
report | 


} Was hard to make a 


5,863 cases | 


Mexico ap- | 


| They 
| orga nized 


| of Nebraska, lowa, and North Dakota and 
next 


unemployed 
| of the fact 


United States, the report says, the disease 
appeared mainly in the early months of the 
year, but an outbreak in the province of 
Quebec increased the July total. 


The largest number of cases occurréd if 
British Columbia, with 617. 


+» Following in order were Ontario with 214 
Manitoba with 173 and Alberta with 88. 


Regarding smallpox prevalence in Africa, 
the report brings out that in Algeria, in 
the late summer of 1925 a lull occurred 
in the outbreak whieh began in 1924. In 
December, 1925, however, the report statés, 
it broke out afrésh, and in January, 1926, 
a higher degree of prevalence had beén re- 
ported than in any recent yéar in the same 
period. 

“As this report goes to press,” the 
port déclared, ‘“‘the notifications for 
first five months of 1926 show a marked 
increase over the corresponding thonths of 
1925. The maximum appears to have beén 
reached in January, 1926." 


New Outbreak in Gold Coast. 


On the Gold Coast of Africa a sharp out- 
break was reported in June and the pre 
valence decreased abruptly in August. But 
another outbreak was reported in March, 
1926. The case mortality rate “has been 
high,”’ it is brought out. 

In Nigeria the epidemic was most severe 
in February, March and April. In Tunisia 
the prevalence was also reported as great- 
est in the early months of 1925. 

“In general and with the exgéption of 
South Africa,’ the report says, ‘‘smallpox 
prevalence in Africa has been of a virulent 
type with a comparatively high case mor- 
tality.” 


re 


Senator Shipstead 
Urges Continuance 
Of Direct Primary 


He Declares Business Interests 
Are Seeking Return of 
Convention System 
of Elections. 


The continuance of the primary election 
in an address by 
Senator Henrik Shipstéead (Farmer-Labor), 
Minnesota, at Duluth, Minn., on September 
6. The business interests are urging re- 
turn to the convention system of elections 
because the price of government is higher 
under the primary system, Senator Ship- 
stead declared. 

The full text of the address of Senator 
Shipstead follows: 

The economic history of nations is writ- 
ten in their production of wealth. This 
wealth has béen produced by laborers who 
werk upon the farms, in the factories, the 
mines, in the forests, and in transportation. 
nation is the history 
of its men and women who work. Hjs- 
torians write about this history, statesmen 
talk about it, but the workers Wnake it. 
Besides making this history men and 
women who labor have. at the same time, 
found it necessary to struggle for the bet- 
terment of their economic and social con- 
ditions through labor unions and farm -or- 
ganizations and in 


eral government representation. 


Struggle Is Old As History. 

Thé struggle for the control of govern- 
ments in order that they may be admin- 
istered for public rather than private bene- 
fits is as old as history. 


been relegated 
international 
throne 
power, 


to the scrap 
banker now sits upon 
ruling by might of 
as autocratic and as 


The 
the 
economic 


heap. 


began. The forces of democtfacy repre- 


senting the producers of wealth must not | 
the | 


lose heart. While it was said that 
force of democracy won the war we know 


now that autocracy still controls govern: | 
; ments. 
outbreaks | 


In Pennsylvania and Illinois the forces 
autocracy were engaged 
struggle for control. Millions were spent 
to control elections by big bysiness inter- 
ests whose various factions wanted to con- 
trel. The significant thing is that people 
seem to believe that this state of affairs 
confined to Illinois and Pennsylvania. 
Have we forgotten the Million Dollar slush 
fund raised by the Sound Government As- 
sociation of Minnesota in 1920 with their 
secretly paid agents in every county in 
the State? 
Buying Is Made a Business. 
Business interests who use the Govern- 


is 


They do not like the primary 
election system because the price of Gov- 
becomes higher than under the 
system. Under the old 
convention system they only had to buy a 
few delegates and a few politcal bosses. 
Under the primary system they have to 
corrupt the electorate of un entire Btate. 
In Allegheny County. 
36,000 paid workers. 


This makes the price 
of Government 


very high. The profit on 
the investment on a Governor oy 4 
ator does not always equal the 
cent of Section 15 A of the Transporta 
tion Act. in which Congress determined 
that 5'2 per cent was a fair return upon 
investment in transportation property. 
Therefore, these people want go back 
to the old convention system 

In the old days of chattel slavery they 
talked of the slave market being high. It 
profit on the 
in slaves Under the 
the Congressional slave 
sometimes becomes very high. 
to make a 
bought 


Sen- 


to 


money 
primary 
market 
It is hard 


invested 
system 


through the contro} 
and figuring that they 
fair return on their investment in Gov- 
ernment as they have already been 
granted a fair return for control of trans- 
pertation, industry and finance, they -now 
want to change the rules of the Congres- 
sional] slave market and go back to the 
old convention system 
Two Reasons Are Given. 

There are two reasons for this determina- 
tion, one is they figure it is cheaper—the 
second is that they have a more effective 
control under the convention system. 
are afraid of organized labor and 
farmers who in the primariés 


of elections, 
are entitled to a 


Tuesday in Wisconsin have swept 
the boards clean against candidates backed 
by the old guard. Every legislative candi- 
date and candidate for Congress should 


| be defeated who does not commit himself | 
lower, which indicate that the epidemic was |, 
the report brought | 


to the support of the primary system, 

The economic cendition of 
west called ‘‘Coolidge Prosperity” with its 
tragedy of “busted” banks, ruined farmers, 
bankrupt merchants, vacant buildings, 
workers is tragic 
that large slush funds rgised 
in the East to be spent in Northwest elec: 
tions to elect candidates for 
and House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton is a game in which the cards are 


the | 


Nations. 


' council 
| sidering the report of the Committee on 


their support of the | 
| progressive candidates for State and Fed- 


The old fash- | 
ioned king who ruled by divine right has | 


completely | 
as any despot ever did since governments | 


in a terriffic | 


| ber 


| the 


Pa., alone they had 


| tions and 
| sembly 
oly per | 
| and to 

upen the progress which can be made in | 
; this matter. 


profit on Congressional slaves | 


the North: | 


testimony | 


the Senate | 
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Child 
Hygiene 


Social Welfare 


Conferences 


Assembly of League of Nations Opens Session’ 
With 24 Varied Topics Listed for Discussion 


Report Is Scheduled 
On Opium Question 


| Financial Reconstruction of Aus- 
tria and Hungary to 
Be Described. 


[Continued From Page 1.) 
s¢mbly, on the work of the 
and on the measures taken 
the decisions of the Assembly. 

Items inserted by. the Assembly 
sixth session: 

7. Pacific settleemnt of internatiogal dis- 
putes: Report by the council on p osals, 
declarations and suggestions made for the 
pacific settlement of intérnational dis- 
putes. 

8. Arbitration, security and reduction of 
armaments: Report by the Council on the 
progress in general sceurity brought about 
by the conclusion of conventions and 
treaties. 

9. Protection of women and children in 
the Near East: Report on the work of 
Miss Jeppe and Dr. Kennedy for 1925-26. 

10. Contributions in arrears: Report by 
the Council. 

Item inserted by the Assembly 
Speeial Session of March, 1926: 

11. Consideration of the report of the 
First Committee of the Special Assembly 
on the request of the German govern- 
ment for admission to the League of 


to execute 


at its 


at its 


Proposals of Council. 

Items proposed by the Council: 

12. Such report or propogals as che 
may decide to make after con- 


the Composition of the Council appointed 
by the Council Resolution of March 18, 
1988. 


13. Report on the work of 


' nomic and Financial Organization, includ- 


ing the financial reconstruction of Austria, 
the financial reconstruetion of Hungary. 


the work of the Greek Refugee Settlement | 


Commission, established of Bulgarian refu- 
gees, etc. 

i#. Infernational Economic Conference: 
Report on the work of the preparatory 
committee. 

15. Report on the work of the Organizg- 
tion for Commuynteations and Transit. 

16. Report on the work of the Health 
Organization of the League. 

17. Report on the work of the Advisory 


dangerous drugs. 

18. Report on the work of the Advisory 
Commission for the Protection and Wel- 
fare of Children and Young People: ta) 
Report of the Committee on the Traffic in 
Women and Children: (b) report of the 
Child-Welfare Committee. 

19. Report on the work of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion. 

20. Conference for the Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments: Report on the 
work of the preparatory committee. 

Budget and accounts: 

21. Budget for 1927, including the 
budgets of the International Labor Or- 
ganization and of the Permanent Court 
of International ‘Justice; audit of aceounts 
for the Seventh Financial Period (1925): 
reports of the Supervisory Commission: 
League Building Fund (Proportional In- 
terest of Members). 

Other items: 

22. Appointment of the non-permanent 
members of the Council. 

Supplementary list of items circulated 
in accordance with Rule 4, Paragraph 8, of 
the rules of procedure of the Assembly: 

1. Conclusion of an international con- 
vention on slavery and conditions anal- 
ogous thereto. 

2. Conference on Russian and Ar- 
menian refugee question: Measures taken 
by governments to give effect to the terms 
of the arrangement concluded at the con- 
ference. 

8. staff Provident Fund: Amendment 

Article 6 of the regulations provision- 
ally mage by the Couneil. 

Settlement of Disputes. 

(Items 7, 
insertéd under resolution of the Sixth As- 
sembly, and the texts of the resolutions 
authorizing the study of these topics is 
given in full as follows:) 

I. Pacific Settlement 
Disputes (Resolution adopted 
25, 1925): 

I. The Assembly, in view of the 
portance of making a thorough study of 
views which have been expressed in 
the Assembly and the Council on the sub- 


to 


International 
on Septem- 


of 


im- 


Convineed that such study will con- 


| tribute to the development of a system of 
pacific settlement of international dispytes: | 


Requests the Council to submit to care- 
ful examination the proposals, decigra- 
suggestions made at the As- 
and the Council with a view to 
pacific settlement of jnternational disputes, 
réport to the Seventh Assembly 


II. The Assembly, reserving the ques 
tion whether it is at present desirable to 


| embody in a new general convention the 
provisions coneerning compulsory arbitra- 


tion contained in the Protocol for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 


| putes: 


Recalling the guarantees provided in the 


| Covenant of the League of Nations: 


Calls the attention of States Membérs 


| of the League to the desirability, from the | 


point of view of their secyrity, of con- 
cluding particulgr conventions for arbitra- 
tion or for the judicial settlement of dis- 


| putes. 


2. Arbitration, security and reduction 
of armaments (resolution adopted on Sep- 
tember 25, 1925): 

The assembly, taking 
larations submitted to 
assembly of the League 
spect of the protocol for 


note of the dec- 
the council and 
of Nations in re- 
the Pacific settle- 


ment of international disputes and of the | 
fact that the said protocol has pot up to. 


the present réceived the ratifications neces- 


stacked against the people of the North. 


| west. 


Decries Auction System. 


It is a game in which we have been | 


fooled into voting for men who were will- 
ing to work under the whip lagh of party 
bosses and this condition is not confined 
to any one party. Money knows no party, 
no country and no flag. It wants to con- 
trol them all and most of the time does 
control them all in ordgr that the cangi- 
dates that they really want shall be elected 
irrespective of what party label they wear. 
The laborer and the farmer cannot better 
their social and economic condition if they 
permit their Government to be sold op 
the auction block to the highest bidder: 


| 


secretariat | Sak 
| the spirit of the covenant 


| ciples of the protocol (arbitration, security, 


| tions and 


tember 


the Eco- | submitted 


| lutions adopted by the 
| Syria respectively, 
| that 


| Kennedy for the “Neutral House” at Con- 


C it ne ieee ih © 4 oth | Stantinople and to Miss Jeppe for the pro- | 
ommiuittee on framic in Opium and other | tection of womén anda children in Syria. 


|; tral 
| Constantinople shall 


8, 9 and 19 of the Agenda were 


| ficulties encountered have prevented 


| members: 


| tention to the claims up to now put for- 


| port 


| bear in mind the various proposals on the 


sary for putting it into operation immedi- 
ately. 

Convinced that the most urgent need of 
the present time is the re-establishment of 
mutual confidence between nations. 

Declaring afrésh that a war of aggres- 
sion should bé regarded as an international 
crisis. | 

Regards favorably the effort made by | 
certain nations to attain those objects by } 
concluding arbitration conventions and |! 
treaties of mutyal security conceived in 
of the League 
of Nations and in harmony with the prin- 


disarmament). 

Records the fact that such agreéments 
néed not be restricted to a limited area 
but may be applied to the whole world. 

Recommends that, after these conven 
treaties have been deposited 
with thé League of Nations, the council 
should ¢xamine them in order to report to 
the seventh assembly on the progress in 
general security brought about by such 
agreements. 

Undertakes again to work for the estab- 
lishment of peace by the sure method of 
arbitration, security and disarmament. 

And, in conformity with the spirit of 
Article 8 of the covenant, requests the | 
council to make a preparatory study with 
a view to a conference for the reduction 
and limitation of armament in order that, 
as soon as satisfactory conditions have 
béen assured from the point of view of 
general security as provided for in Reso- 
lution XIV of the third assembly, the said 
conference may be convened and a gen- 
eral reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments may be realized. 


Protection of Women. 


3. Protection of women and children in 

the Near East (resolution adopted on Sep- 
25. 1925): 
1. The Assembly approves the reports 
by Dr. Kennedy and Miss 
Karen Jeppe. It expresses its high appre- | 
ciation of the work they and their assist- 
ants have accomplished. 

2. Whereas, the Commission for the | 
Protection of Women and Children in the 
Near East set up in fulfilment of the reso- 
First and Second | 
Assemblies is in practice composed of twe 
distinct missions in Constantinople and in 
the Assembly decides | 
these missions shall be divided and 
that separate credits shall be voted to Dr. 





8. The Assembly decides that the ‘Neu- 
House” of the League of Nations at 
continue for another 
year. Should Dr. Kennedy be unable to 
continue his present appointment, it in- | 
vites the Council to take all the necessary | 
measures for the continuation of this work. 

4. The Assembly decides that. under the | 
supreme control of the power which holds | 
a mandate in Syria under the Leagyg of 
Nations, Miss Jeppe will continue for an- 
other year her work for the protection of 
women and children. It requests the man.- | 
datory power to continue to give its aid 
and patronage to Miss Jeppe. 

5. The Assembly decides that the sum of 
45,000 francs shall be allocated for the 


work of Miss Jeppe and the sum of 30,000 
| frances for 


the work of Dr. Kennedy dur- 


ing 1926. 
A report on their work will be submitted 


| by them to the Seventh Assembly. 


4. Contributions in Arrears. (Resolu- 
tion adopted on September 26, 1925.) 

The Assembly, having considered the re- 
port which was submitted to it 
Fourth Committee: 

1) Decides to approve the settlement 
of the Argentine Republic's debt: 

(2) Expresses its satisfaction with the 
efforts made by certain members to pay 
their debts to the League: 

(3) Makes 4 pressing appeal to members 
whose contributions have not yet been paid 
to take the necessary measures for 
settlement of their debts to the League 
of Nations and requests the Secretary- 
General to make further urgent representa- 


by 


the 


' tions to these members: 


(4) 
report 


Invites 
to the 


the Secretary-General 
Council, at its session 


lo 
of 


|} Juné, 1926, on the results of these repre- 


sentations in order to enable the Council 
to examine the question of contributions 
in arrears and report to the Seventh As- 
sembly. 

(The text of the resolution of last March 
regarding the admission of Germany to 
the League is given as follows:) 

Request of the German Government for 
Admission to the League of Nations. 


; | (Resolution adopted on Mare 7 26): 
| ject of pacifie settlement of international | ~ . tae ae 


disputes: 


1. The Assembly regrets that dif- 


the 
attainment of the purpose for which it 
Was convened and expresses the hope 
that, between now and the ordinary Sep- 
tember session of 1926, these difficulties 


hte 


| may be surmounted so as to make it pos- 


sible for Germany to enter thé League of 
Nations on that occasion. 

2. The Assembly postpones until its 
ordinary session in September considera- 
tion of the report of its First Committee 
on the request of Germany for admission 
to the League. 

Composition of Council. 

(The resolution on the composition of 
the Council, which is Item 12 on the 
Agenda, is given in full as follows:) 

Report of the Committe to consider the 
Composition of the Council. (Resolution 
adopted on March 18, 1926): 

The Council, considering that it de- 
sirable that a thorough study should he 
made of the problems connected with the | 
compoistion of the Council and the num- 
ber and the method of election of its 


is 


Decides to appoint a committee for the 
purpose. 


This committee shall give particular at- 


ward by or on behalf of any members of | 
the league and shall be authorized to in- | 
vite the governments of any members of ,; 
the league which so desire to lay before it 
any statement. whether in writing or 
through an official representative, in sup- 
of their case, or containing their 
views on any of the problems falling within 
the competence of the committee. It shall 


subject which have been previously dis- 
cussed by the Council or the Assembly, 
and, in particular, the resolution regarding 
“geographieal and other considerations” 
repeatedly adopted by the latter body. 

The committée shall consist of repre- 
sentatives of the members of the Council 
and of the following States: The Argen- 
tine, Chnia, Germany, Poland and Switzer- 
land. The names of these representatives 
shall be communicated to the secretary- 
general as soon 48 possible. 

The committee shall meet on May 19, 
1926, and shall prepare @ report to the 





‘ 


) Council, 


| tion adopted on September 


| Building” 
| émployed portion, as thereafter éarned, to | 
| America, a 


| the 
| fourth 


| likewise included 
| Fund 


| years, 
| supported 


| April 1, 


Changes in Council 
Will Be Considered 


German Plea For Permanent 
Seat Among Problems 
To Come Up. 


which shall be communicated to 
the members of the league for information 
as soon as possible. In case it is not able 
to make a unanimous report, it shall make 
such majority and minority reports 4s may 
be necessary in order to acquaint the mem 
bers of the league with the full results of 
its deliberations. 

(The action to be taken regarding the 
plans for a new set of buildings for the 
League at Geneva will be under the provi- 
sions of the following recommendation of 
the Sixth Assembly:) 

League Building Fund. (Recommenda- 
26, 1925.): (a) 
That from the consolidated 1924 surplus 
(amounting to 9,395,721.35 francs) there 
be taken the sum of 2,110,420 francs in 
order to complete the sum of 3,200,000 
frances agreed to for the erection of the 
office building for the International Labor 
Office (including interior and exterior in- 
stallation) and to cover the contribution 
of the League, amounting to 50,000 francs, 
for the construction of the new séwer, 
and that the sum thus withdrawn be 
placed at the disposal of the Director of 
the International Labor Office as and when 
required for the payment of the final 
construction of expenses. 

(b) That the remainder of the surplus 
of 1924 (amounting to 7.285,301.35 francs) 
be placed in a special bank account as 
from October 1, 1925, the said accoynt to 
be hencéforth known as the ‘League 
Fund, the interest on the un- 


be added to the principal of the fund. 

(c) That the contributions received from 
Argentine Republic in respect 
and fifth financial periods (when 
the Argentine was not included in the al- 
locations statement) be also included 
the League Building Fund, together with 
such interest as shall have accrued there- 
on since October 20, 1924. 

The committee further recommends: 
1. That the Argentine contribution 
respect of the sixth financial period be 
in the League Building 
as from date of payment. 
2. That a recommendation 
Seventh 
the effect that the consolidated surplus, 
if any. arising from the financial opera- 
tions of the seventh financial period (1925) 
be, on July 1, 
in 


to the 


the said fund. 

3. That « statement be furnished to the 
Seventh Assembly showing, as on July 1, 
1926, the proportional interest of each 
member in the League Building Fund. 

‘The League announcement closes with 
the quotation of the text of the rules ap- 
plying to the formation of the Agenda, was 
follows: 

Rule 4 of the rules of procedure of the 
assembly: 

1. The agenda shall be drawn up by the 
secretary general with the approval of 
the president of the council. The complete 
agenda shall be circulated as nearly as pos- 
sible four months before the date fixed for 
the opening of the session. 

2. The agenda of a general session shall 
include: 

(a) A report on the work of the council 
since the last session of the assembly, on 
the work of the secretariat, and on the 


measures taken to execute the decisions |; 


of the assembly: 

(b)) All items whose inclusion has been 
ordered by the assembly at a previous ses- 
sion: 

(c) All items proposed by the council: 

(d) All items proposed by a member of 
the League: 

te) The budget for the next fiscal period, 
and the report on the accounts of the 
last fiseal period. 


3. Any member of the League may, at | 


least one month before the date fixed for 
the opening of the session, request 
inclusion of additional items to the agenda. 
Such items shall be placed on a_supple- 
mentary list, which shall be circulated to 
the members of the League at least three 
weeks before the date fixed for the open- 
ing of th session. The Assembly shall de- 
cide whether items on the supplementary 
list shall be included in the agenda of the 
session. 

4. The Assembly may, in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, place additional items on the 
agenda; but all consideration of such items 
shall, unless otherwise ordered by a two- 
thirds majority of the Assembly, be post- 
poned until four days after they have been 
placed on the agenda and until a commit- 
tee has reported upon them. 

5. No proposal for a modification of the 


in foree shall 
unless it 
members 


be inserted in the agenda 


of the League at least four 


months before the date fixed for the open- 


ing of the session. 


Formosa Estimates Revenues 


Of 99,775,000 Yen This Year | 


The island of Irormosa under Japanese 
rule had developed enormously its annual 
revenues and expenditures now amount- 
ing to 100,000,000 yen, according to a re- 
port from Consul C, L. de Vault at Tai- 


hoku,, received in the Department of Com- | 


merce. 

For 1 years after 
possession of Formosa 
Government 


the Japanese took 
in 1895, the home 
was obliged to pour funds 
into the island treasury in order to main 
tain its administration. For the last 15 
however, Formosa has not only 
herself but has contributed 
the revenues of Japan proper. The island's 
budget has never shown a deficit. 
‘Revenues for the fiscal year beginning 
1926. are estimated at 99,775,000 
of which taxes provide 15,554,947 
yen. Government monopolies and receipts 
from the railroads and from other Gov- 
ernment property total almost 75,000,000 
yen, and miscellaneous receipts provide 
the remainder. 


yen, 


Bureau of Boxing Is Formed 


By Government of Salvador | 


A Bureau of boxing has been established 
the Government of Salvador, 
America, according to information which 
has reached the Department of State. 

President Quinonez, of Salvador, was 
instrumental in the establishment of the 
bureau as part of his campaign for an in- 
creased interest in sports and outdoor ex- 
ercise in his country. 


by 


of the | 
| about in the sunshine in the protection of 


in | 


in 
{ 


Assembly should be approved to | 
| medical 


International 


| centennial 


| Child Shall Be First,”’ painted for the bu 





1936, added to and included | 





the | ; - ;. 
' each child is the taking of the name and | 


| address of the child and its parents. 


allocation of expenses for the time being 


has been communicated to the | 


to | 


Central | 


| their babies for examination, and appoint- 


vance. 


— 


| 


ALL Statements Hekern Are Grven 
AND WuirHouT GOMMERT BY 


Foreign Affairs 


All Houses in Horta Unsafe, 
Says American Engineer 


[Continued From Page 1.) 
all houses are unsafe if there should be 
another serious shock. 

The Consul is living in a small kitchen 
which serves as a Consular Office. The 
Consul requests two portable houses, one 
to be used as a consulate and the othér 
as a dwelling. 

“The most imp6rtant need is for first 
class tents capable of ~withstanding heavy 
rains. The consul urges that strong tents 
be promptly purchased and shipped from 
the United States by the -first steamer.” 


Children’s Bureau 
Maintains Clinic in 


Philadelphia Exhibit 


Parents Said to Show Great 
Interest in Examinations 
and Advice on 

Babies. 


A children's clinic 1s included 
exhibit being maintained at the 
Exposition 
the Children's Bureau of the Department 
of Labor, according to a statement just 
issued by the bureau's office in Washing- 
ton. The exhibit includes a model nur- 
sery, a model playground, motion pictures 
and film slides describing correct care for 
children, the announcement states. 

The bureau's announcement 
full text: 


Striking the keynote of the éxhibit and 
of the work of the Children’s Bureau is a 
great mural 18 feet by 7, entitled “The 


in the 
Sesqui- 


follows in 


reau by Peppino Mangrevite. This faces 
the entrance to the Children’s Bureau ex- 
hibit. In the foreground of the painting, 
tall and beautiful mother, 
stands in a blossoming orchard, a child on 
her shoulder and little children playing 


her presence. 


This beautiful and symbolic painting 
will remain the chief attraction of the 
Children’s Bureau exhibit throughout the 
period gf the Sesquicentennial. 


State Work Demonstrated. 


The most popular feature of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau exhibit is the children’s 
health conference or clinic which opened | 
on Saturday, August 14. under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Caroline E. Whitney, assistant 
officer of the Children’s Bureau. 
This is a demonstration of work now going 
on in 43 States under the Maternity and 
Infancy Act. administered by the Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 

Before the clinic, which is open daily ex- 
cept Monday for the free examination of 
babies and little children, was fairly under 
way, mothers and fathers were presenting 


ments were being made for a week in ad 


In one afternoon there were examined 
little children from Martinsville. Ohio: 
Long Beach. Cal.: Sapulpa, Okla.; Wilming- 
ton. Del.; Brooklyn, N. Y.: New York, 
N. Y.; and Philadelphia, Pa. 

The interest of parents, fathers no less 
than mothers, in the opportunity afforded | 
them to see and judge for themselves the 





| value and importance to child health of a 


thorough physical examination conducied 
according to the most approved scientific 
standards was instantly apparent. Fathers 
and mothers, some with babies in their | 
arms, and accompanied by older children. | 
gathered outside the picket fence around | 
the children’s pavilion to watch the ex- | 
amination in progress in the glass-enclosed 
room where Dr. Whitney, with stethoscope, 
measuring tape, tongue depressers, and | 


| other aids to scientific observation, tested, 


measured, examined, and gave advice on 
the baby in hand. whose father and 
mother listened with eager interest to the 
doctor’s summing up of the baby's case. | 


Parents Receive Advice. 


The first step in the examination of 


The | 
mother or other relative who brings the | 
baby to the clinic then undresses the child ! 


—— — 7. 
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| given 


| in his demonstration at 
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and is given & robe of white cotton flannel 
in which it may be wrapped until the 
doctor is ready for it.. Next the child is 
weighed and measured by the nursé and 
finally taken in to Dr. Whitney. Each 
child is examined stripped. Half an hour 
at least is devoted to the examination of 
each child, and a8 much more time as the 
father and mpther may need to consult 
the doctor on special points. At the end 
of the examination each child is “tagged” 
with a card bearing the Children’s Bureau 
seal and showing the actual and average 
height and weight for his years. 


Other features of the bureau's exhibit, 
particularly the nursery and playground 
models, receive a great deal of attention. 
The former, approximately 4 by 8 feet, 
shows the interior of a model nursery 
in miniature. The latter, approximately 
8 by 5 feet, 6 inches to scale, is a re 
production of a five-acre city playground, 
adequately equipped with swimming pool, 
tennis courts, baseball diamonds, swings, 
ladders and fiying rings, for daily use by 
300 boys and girls. 

In the baby fashion show are baby dolls 
in real costumes of the 18th, 19th and 20th 
centuries, borrowed for the Exposition, 
through the courtesy of the National 
Museum, from Mrs. Allen M. Sumner and 
Mrs. Mary Norton Lower. The 18th cen- 
tury cradle is the loan to the exhibit of 
Mrs. Minnegerode Andrews, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Correct Posture Shown. 

There are also two motion pictures in 
Born,” show- 
ing simply and convincingly the éssentials 
parental care, and ‘Posture,’ a film 
supervision of Dr. 
Armin Klein whose work as director of 
the posture clinic of the Massachusttidy 

Hospital and of posture clinic 
has attracted wide attention. These are 
shown in portable projectors. During Sep- 
tember a posture demonstration will be 
daily under the direction of Miss 
Leah Thomas, who assisted Doctor Klein 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Film slides entitled ‘The Healthy Baby.” 
“Rickets,” “Trails that Lead to Mothers 
(illustrating the work done 
under the Sheppard-Towner Act for thé 
protection of maternity and infancy), 
“From Scheol to Work,” and “The ‘Bad’ 


| Boy Makes Good,” also are shown on de- 
| lineascopes 


in constant operation every 
day. 


| Germany and Switzerland 


Sign Trade Agreement 


Full most-favored-nation treatment is 
provided in regard to import and export 
duties under the terms of a commercial 
treaty recently signed between Germany 
and Switzerland, according to a _ report 
just received by the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attache F. W. 
Allport at Berlin. The treaty also. pro- 
vides that no internal duties shall be levied 
by one party on goods originating in the 
territory of the other greater than those 
levied on similar goods of national origin 
Both countries 
grant reductions on a long list of articles, 
which reductions wil] automatically apply 
to imports from the United States as this 
country is on a most-favored-nation basis 
with both Switzerland and Germany. 


| Thirty-Four Cases of Plague 


Reported in Peru in June 


During the month of June of this year, 
34 cases of plague with six deaths were 
reported in Peru, the United States Public 
Health Service has just been advised. 
The occurrence was in the provinces of 
Cajamarea, Lime and Pieura, the report 
to the Health Service stated, while the 
greatest number of cases was reported for 
Pieura, which is on the coast of Peru. 


Weddings in South Carolina 
Numbered 22,863 in 1925 


There were 22,863 marriages performed 
in South Carolina in 1925, as compared yith 
20,855 in 1924, according to the preliminary 
report for that State made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on the basis of data 
furnished by county officials. 

Divorces are not granted in South Cayro- 
lina. 
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Education 


Alien Law Declared 
To Be Well Enforced 


On Canadian Border 


Mr. White Reports “Healthy” | 


Situation After Trip Of 
Inspection In 
Northeast. 


[Continued From Page 1.) 
contact and they are stopping every leak 
in the line as fast as one appeurs, L 

“We have always had the very heartiest 
cooperation of the Canadian Government 
in our work at the border,” Mr. W hite 


added, ‘‘and the present is no exception to | 
The Canadian officials are cooper- 


the rule. 
ating with us very splendidly. ; 
“In the lakes section we are planning 
to strengthen both the immigration 
forcement and the border patrol service. 


We are going to fill in, so to speak, on one | 


or two locations up there which are not 


covered now, to complement the thorough | 
operation | 


inspection service generally in 


throughout this territory. 


Touring Season Near End. 

“The touring season is waning and the 
heavy traffic is about over up on the bor- 
der. We have had a very successful year’s 
operation in the handling of immigration 
and of travel in general across the Cana- 
dian boundary up in those two districts. 

“Our border patrol is now # uniformed 
force. I am very proud of their appear- 
ance in their new uniforms. They are, for 
.the most part, young and active men in 
that service. The immigration officials 
also are in new uniforms and they make a 
very excellent appearance. Their uniform 


is somevthat similar to that of the border 


patrol.”’ 

Apart from his Official observations, Mr. 
White said he was impressed with the 
growth of hiking of both men and women 
on the roads along the northern tier. He 
said that on almost every highway there 


were groups of two or three young men | 
or young women, biking along@knapsacks | 
terri- | 
tory between towns, walking at times and | 
passing automobiles. | 
of Labor, | 


often on their shoulders, covering 
seeking “‘lifts’’ from 

James J. Davis, Secretary 
who was expected back at the department 
on September 7, has been delayed in his 


return. . 


Compensation Law 


In New South Wales 


Criticized by Paper 


Report to Depar:ment of State 
Says It Causes Rise 
in Prices in 
State. 


Following ts a continuation of a re- 
port to the Department df State from 
Australia on what are said to be the 
effects of the new law on workmen’s 
compensation in New South Wales. 
Continuing with the saw-milling and 

building industries, since they have been 
the most widely discussed a picture of the 
application of the act to the circle of in- 
creased cost of production, consequent ad- 
vance in the cost of cemmoditions and 
higher wages is presented editorially in 
the Herald of July 22, as follows: 

“Apparently, local timbers are already 
carrying all the load that it is practicable 
to put on them in a market where they 
have to meet not only the hard and soft 
woods of other states, but also the soft 
woods brought in from abroad. Were saw- 
millers everywhere throughout the Com- 
monwealth equally affected by reduced 
hours and a topheay insurance system, 
doubtless the Federal Government would 
be called upon to increase the tariff on im- 
ported timbers, and thus save the home in- 
dustry from loss or extinction. 

“Since it is only a section that is thus 
affected, the case is a greatly differeyt 
one, and home builders may be saved from 
having to find considerably increased sums 
to pay for the timber used on their behalf. 
If the building trade is not to be thus af- 
fected, however, it will be because another 
trade which has afforded a great deal of 
the best kind of employment—the ex- 
ploitation of the natural wealth of the for- 
ests—is thrust into a condition so perilous 
that its permanent stoppage may be pre- 
ferred to continuance under the expense 
that would have to be incurred. 

# Costs Seen on Increase. 

“In other respects. of course, builders 
will have to shoulder their full share of 
the load. Bricks and stone, lime and 
cement, and other locally produced ma- 
terials are costing more, and the direct 
wages bill is considerably increased, for it 
is as an additional charge against the 
wages account that workers’ insurance 
must be regarded. As the premier is find- 
ing out, it is not alone the actual cost of 
the innovations that is put upon consum- 
ers wherever it is practicable to pass it 
on, but a considerable percentage besides. 
Even the most scrupulous traders may be 


unable to calculate exactly their new ex- ! 


penses in terms of products, and they are 
not to be blamed for effectively covering 
themselves by the increases they make in 
the selling prices of those products. Others 
will take all the advantage they can of the 
disturbance of business—an_ inevitable 
consequence which Labor politicians either 
do not take into account or treat lightly 
when they are deciding upon new laws. 
“The Premier recently commented upon 
the rise in prices in a way which suggested 
the introduction of more profiteering legis- 
lation. To attempt to undo the evils cre- 
ated by his other legislation by resort to 
direct repression of trading would be to 
add blunder to blunder. Policital attempts 


to regulate buying ‘and selling were fail- | 


ures when they were tried during und after 


the war, and they will be failures again, | 


whatever the motive for their adoption. 
Instead of saving the people, they in the 
long run but throw the people into the net 
of schemes which legalize their exploita- 
tion, or impose intolerable restrictions 
upon the exchange of commodities which 
are necessary to comfort and convenience. 
The state cannot have an elaborate and 
far-reaching ‘humanitarian’ code witheut 
somebody paying the price, and the, some- 
body must inevitably be the people. 

“If the incidence of the cost could be 
put upon those for whom these things 
ostensibly are done the 
would not be bad, but. unfortunately, 
the bearing of it is upon the just and the 
unjust alike. That is so with regard to the 
major burden. Everyone must ‘be affected 
considerably by the addition of from 15 to 
20 per cent to the wages bill of the state, 


so 


Cn | 











consequences | 


%. 
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forecasts, as well as for reporting marine 
aviation movements...... Page Col. 4 
Astronomers are planning to check 
accuracy of world longitudes by means 
of radio signals, and, also, to test the 
theory that the continents are moving. 
Page 5, Col. 5 

Federal Specification Board lists tests 
which must be passed by radio-receiving 
electron tubes before being acceptable 
to Government Page 5, Col. 1 
Signal Corps 
heterodyne receiving 


reports original super- 
set still in dafly 
.Page 5, Col. 2 


Full text of report authorizing St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway to build 
line in Mississippi and Alabama to con- 
nect with subsidiary entering Pensa- 
cola, Fla Page 9, Col. 2 

Questionnaires to rail- 
roads to be returned October in pur- 
suance of Congressional mandate to in- 
vestigute rate structures of the United 
States ...Page 9, Col. 1 

Monthly statistics of the earnings and 
expenses of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
Southern, Norfolk & Western, and Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroads.Page 9, Col. 2 


are submitted 


27 


Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ports stockholeds in class I railways 
fewer at end of 1925 than 1924. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


See “Education.” 


Reclamation 


Warning is issued against 
western watersheds. 


Reforms 


Senator Shipstead, Minnesota, urges 
continuance of direct primary method of 
selection of candidates for office, and de- 
clares business interests are seeking a 
return of the old convention system. 


Page 2, Col. 2 
Retail Trade 


Chain store owner urges junking of 
20 per cent of cotton spindles as solution 
of textile problem 


Mid-year summary by the Department 


denudation 


of Page 4, Col. 2 


of Commerce show increase in retail food | 


7 
| 
| 


BTCOs. 54s en 
Rubber 

Re-export of crude rubber in July 
totaled 1,554 long tons....Page 8, Col. 5 


Page 1, Col. 





| ministrative 


Page 1, Col. 7| 


Science 


Astronomers are planning to check 
accuracy of world longitudes by means 
of radio signals, and, also, to test the 
theory that the continents-are moving. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Report of Alaskan prospector on dis- 
covery of three new mountain peaks gets 
official recognition from the Government. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Bureau of Standards scientists study 

various types of “‘waves” in experiments. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


° . 
Shipping 
District Court dismisses breach of con- 
tract action brought by one alien against 
another Page 11, Col 4 
See “Education.” 


Silk 
Italy lifts imports on rayon yarn if 


manufactured product is  re-exported 
within one year..........Page 8, Col. 5 


. - 
Sugai 
Sugar cane and cotton crops of Egypt 
show heavy loss over 1925. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Taxation 


Method for computing invested capital 
and good will for prewar period is out- 
lined in opinion by Bureau of Internal 
Revenue Page 6, Col. 2 


Territories 
“Labor.”’ 


Textiles 


Chain store owner urges junking of 
20 per cent of cotton spindles as solution 
of textile problems ....Page 1, Col. 7 


Trade Practices 


Continuation of full text of report by 
Federal Trade Commission proposing ad- 
supervision to eliminate 
speculative evils in grain futures. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


See 


Weather 


Description of installment of radio at 
Marine Corps station at Quantico to be 
used for relaying from ships to Wash- 
ington, and for dissemination of weather 
forecasts, a8 well as for reporting marine 
aviation movements...... Page 5, Col. 4 


Instruction As to History of Transport ition 
Is Sought in Schools by Bureau of Education 


Results of Survey of Field Set 


Forth in Bulletin Which Tells 


*“How the World Rides.” 
cligieceanactdnieclmcamtaaeRe is 


The Bureau of Education, in a survey 
of ancient and modern transportation fa- 
cilities, has concluded a series of studies 
“based directly upon the child’s need and 
interest as related to present day civiliza- 
tion.’”” The results of this final study are 
embodied in a report, “How the World 
Rides,”’ just off the Government Printing 
Office press, telling the story of today in 
aircraft and automobiles, as well as ani- 
mals and wheeled vehicles, inland water- 
Ways and railroads. 

“The reorganization of the school cur- 
riculum and the necessary assembling of 
proper materials of instruction attendant 
thereto,” says Dr. John J. Tigert, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
in submitting the report to Secretary 
Work, “are probably receiving more of 
the attention of educational leaders at the 
present moment than any other school 
problem. 


“The Bureau of Education is endeavor- 
ing to be of assistance to those attempt; 
ing a solution of this important problem. 
I have therefore asked Miss Florence C. 
Fox, assistant specialist in city schools, 
to prepare from time to time a series of 
studies based directly upon the child’s need 
and interest as related to present-day 
civilization. 


Transportation Considered. 


The last of these studies pertains to 
the field of transportation and is a care- 
fully assembled series of projects adapted 
to the level of children in the intermediate 
grades of the elementary schools, entitled 
‘How the World Rides.’ I think it con- 
stitutes an important contribution to the 
materials” now” being collected for cur- 
riculum use.” 

A special bulletin, which is to be cirecu- 
lated through the mails, Dr. Tigert said, 
has this foreword: 

“No single invention has so influenced 
the development of man himself, and the 
changes he has made in his environment, 
as the making of the wheeled vehicle. It 
has placed him in close contact with other 


for commodities must rise correspondingly 
if their production is continued within the 
State. The alternative is, of course, that 
where the cost cannot be passed on, in- 
dustry will decline and unemployment will 
increase, a result which also affects gen- 
eral prosperity. 
Rise in Prices Seen. 

“If it is practicable to add the new 
freights to the selling prices of the com- 
modities which the coastal steamers carry, 
for example, that will be done, and the Dill 
may be expected not to err on the side of 
liberality to the consumers. In some cases, 
however, this cannot be done. The prices 
at which commodities sell may be fixed by 
world parity, and in that event they have 
to be kept down to the general levei to 
insure a market. The profits from primary 
industry are not sufficient to permit those 
who engage in it to pay out of their own 
pockets without a sense of resentment or 
loss which will have its consequences in 
repressed industry and a contraction of the 
avenues of employment. 

“All this may seem to mean nothing to 
Labor politicians or the forces immedistcly 
behind them, but even they cannot escape 
the evils of their handiwork. On the other 
hand, many of the weakest among those 
for whom allegedly the politicians «are 
solicitous—the ‘underdogs’—have lost their 
employment altogether because of these 
crude and uneconomic measures. It 
useless for Mr. Lang or anyone else to ai- 
tempt to throw the blame on to ather 
shoulders. Neither business men nor 
housewives as a rule carry politics into 
their every-day atfairs. They do not dis- 
miss employes for the purpose of pointing 
political morals, but only because of stern 
necessity. What is happening is that 
Labor's chickens are coming home to 
roost.” ” 


is 


peoples, with new ideas and with new 
manners and customs which have altered 
fis point of view and have broadened his 


conception of the meaning of life itself. 


“Distances have been obliterated. Aliens ; 


have become neighbors, and strangers 
friends, with a sympathetic appreciation 
of the other man’s problems has come to 
us through contact with his daily life. 


Further Development Seen. 


“This is doubly true with the develop- 
ment of aircraft, now so rapidly nearing 
that degree of efficiency which will insure 
its use as a means of transportation for 
commercial purposes and a mode of travel 
for business and_ social convenience. 
Twenty-eight hours from New York to San 
Francisco is a short period compared with 
five days by train or five weeks by wagon. 
A letter written in the morning in New 
York now may be read in Chicago at 7 
o'clock in the evening, or in Salt Lake 
City at 9 the next morning, or in San 
Francisco the following afternoon at 4:40. 
A pilot in Michigan may eat his breakfast 
at Camp Custer, his lunch at Wuington, 
D. C., and return to Michigan in time 
for dinner the same evening. 


“Water travel has kept pace with lang 
travel, and inland waterways are being de- 
veloped wherever possible. Trans-Atlantic 
and trans-Pacific schedules grow shorter 
each year and only the minimum time for 
these journeys is considered by travelers 
who are selecting routes for voyages on the 
high seas.” 


Want Data in Curricula. 


“These great movements in the history 
of man should find some place in the en- 
riched curricula now offered to pupils in 
our schools who are prepared by endow- 
ment and ,training to accomplish more in 
the elementary grades than is offered them 
by the standard courses of study. Boys 
and girls show a spontaneous interest in 
the flight of an airplane, the pow€r of an 
automobile, or the record speed of a motor 
beat. 


These and like data furnish most at- 
tractive material upon which to base the 
fundamental facts which afte offered them 
in the daily program. They offer also a 
broader outlook, a deeper insight, and a 
wider perspective of the world in which 
these children live and in which they must 
soon assume their share of responsibility.” 

The bulletin suggests types of writt>n 
reproduction, suggests informal discy- 
sions and conversations between the class 
and the teachers, the latter referred to as 
“the socialized recitation.” 


Visualization. Sought. 


It also purposes the use of posters in 
colored paper cutting for visualization of 
transportation objects. With this pro- 
cedure, the bulletin says, ‘‘the pupil creates 
a mental image of a given situation, holds 
it until the details are clearly in mind and 
then is ready to reproduce it.” 


Beginning with the animal service and 
the evolution of the wheeled vehicle, the 
bulletin says, the first horse in this coun- 
try was a small animal with four toes on 
each foot, “only 16 inches high, we are 
told,” and cites its development into 
“smooth-flowing gait and speed and en- 
durance unequalled among burden bearing 
animals."" It cites from Department of 
Agriculture sources, that one-half of the 
pure bred draft horses in the United States 
are in the Cornt Belt and most of the 
other half are found in the hay and pas- 
ture, spring wheat and Great Plains re- 
gions. 

It tells how Kentucky and adjacent 
States horse funciers are retaining a large 
number of purebred saddle and carriage 
horses “‘despite the decline of horse racing 
as a sport and the decreased use of horses 
for riding and driving.” 


To be continued 
Scptember 9, 


in the issue of 





Labor 


Need for Foremen 
Seen as Urgent by 


Vocational Agents 


Federal Board Workers Meet 
to Map Out Program for 
National Work for 
Rest of Year. 


Twenty-five field agents and office 
cialists of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education are meeting in the office of the 
board during the week of September 7 to 
consider the work of the staff for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year. J. C. Wright, 
director of the board, has just issued the 
fHlowing statement regarding the meeting: 

This is an annual conference at which 


spe- 


the various problems of promotion, admin- 
aW@l research, 
ing in the work of the board are fully dis- 
cussed. One of the problems now con- 
fronting the board “s that of meeting the 
rapidly increasing demand for assistance 
in the improvement of foremanship. The 
most effective means for improving fore- 
manship has been found to.be the confer- 
ence method. . 


istration, supervision, aris- 


Demand Exceeds Supply. 

Employers and employers’ organizations 
have become greatly interested through 
a study recently made by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and the demand 
for conference leaders is greatly in excess 
of available supply. The question of ways 
and means y which more conference 
leaders may be trained for carrying on 
foreman training is of very great impor- 
tance at this time. 

It has now been 
foreman represents 
dustry, standing between the men and 
the management. In this capacity his 
influence over the organization is exceeded 
by no other individual. 

Another problem of first importance is 
the development of modern apprentice ed- 
ucation. With/the breaking up of the old 
relations between the master workman and 
indentured apprentice it has become neces- 
sary to develop new ways and means by 
which the young worker may be educated 
and retained in the knowledge and _ skill 
of his craft. . 


Five Cities Win Praise. 


A number of large cities have established 
very satisfactory programs for this pur- 
pose. Among these are California, Seattle, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago. 

In the field of agricultural education a 
great deal of attention is being directed 
toward the organization of schools for the 
adult farmer and for those youths who 
have gone to work on the farm and there- 


the 
in- 


recognized that 
the key man in 


School 


Preparation 


Of Preparing Children for School 


taoue’ 
INDEX 
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Immigration — 
Parents Are Advised As to Methods 


General Subject of Child Health Is Covered In 
Statement of Bureau of Education. 


Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the Bureau of Education of the Department 
of has just 
entitled, “Is Your Child Ready for School?” 


In response to a request from the 


the Interior issued a report 


The bulletin deals with the general subject 
of child health in 
school program and was prepared, at the 
of Dr. John J. Tigert, 
sioner of Education, by Dr. James Fred- 
erick Rogers, chief of the Division of Phy- 
sical Education and School Hygiene in the 
bureau. oe 

The letter of transmittal from Dr. aligert 
to the Secretary of the Interior follows in 
full text: 

“The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, through its president, Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, has requested us to issue a publica- 
tion which will’serve as a guide to parents 
in preparing their children for school life. 
I Mave asked Dr. James Frederick Rogers, 
chief of the division of physical education 
and school hygiene to prepare a manuscript 
this subject, which herewith sub- 
with the request that it be pub- 


relation to the public 


request Commis- 


on is 
mitted, 


lished. 
Health is Vitaly Important. 

“To evéry parent the health of his 
child is of first importance. The school 
also has adopted this attitude toward the 
children in its care, and is endeavoring to 
put this idea into practice. The school 
must, however, fail in large degree without 
the cooperation of the home. It is the pur- 
pose of this bulletin to explain to parents 
why the school has developed this interest; 
what it is trying to do for the health of the 
child; and how the parents can help and 
make its efforts in this direction more ef- 
fective.” 

The bulletin been divided into six 
main parts covering the following topics: 
Health examination, health education, sex 


has 


vocational 
within 


not attend the day 
It is not improbable that 
the next few years the number of adult 
farmers attending ,part-time and evening 
thools wiii exceed the number of youths 
taking courses in vocational agriculture 
in connection with departments in high 
schools. 

Wherever vocational instruction can be 
given in the part-time or evening schools, 
society realizes much more quickly on its 
investment in the cost of this education, 
since the instruction cain be almost imme- 
diately utilized by the student in his daily 
work. 


fore can 
schools. 


education, communicable disease, the other 
child and the end of health work. 

Under health education the bulletin dis- 
cusses the proper training in habits of 
health. In this chapter the habits essential 
for health are outlined as follows: (a) Eat- 
ing the right foods at the right time; (b) 
sleeping until fully refreshed and taking 
needed rest between times; (c) breathing 


pure air; (d) seeking the sunlight; (e) vig-' 


orous use of body and mind; (f) regular use 
of the toilet; (g) keeping clean without; 
(h) keeping in good humor. 


Use of Milk Is Urged. 


The bulletin urges the abundant use of 
milk by children, saying: ‘We all began 
our careers on a milk diet and owe much 
the best in our physical foundations to 
the quality of that food. Since it contains 
all the essentials for growth and repair, 
clean and safe milk may. well hold an im- 
portant place in the diet of the growing 
child, and certainly a pint a day is little 
enough for the school child.”’ 

As much exercise in the open air as is 
possible with the school program is ad- 
voen ted. 

Under the heading of sex education,. the 
bulletin 

Sex 


of 


Says: 

knowledge will 
with health some time. 
get your education on this subject and 
when? Was it from the right source? 
Did it come at the right time? Was it of 
the right sort? 

“The schools have, rule, done lit 
tle more than teach the fundamental facis 
of sex in connection with biology. They 
believe questions which every child asks 
on this subject, often before school age, 
should be given honest, satisfactory an- 
swers by the parents. The facts of sex 
life are too marvelous, too fine, and too 


have much to do 


Where did you 


as a 


important to be left to those who usually 

dispense information on this subject. ‘All 

the truth is safe and nothing @lse is safe. 
Ill Should Remain Home. 


As a precaution against communicable 
diseuses the bulletin urges that all children 
who are “acutely ill’ be kept from school 
or contact with other children. Ther- 
mometers should be possessed by every 
home, it states. 

The introduction to the bulletin 
full text: 

To many parents it has doubtless 
seemed that school authorities have 
high-handed, or at least, 
taking little or no pains to explain why 
they have recently become so much con- 
cerned about the physical well-being of the 
child, and just what they are trying to 
do tor his improvement. The first, and 


follows 
in 


been 


thoughtless, in 


Plea for Citizenship f 
Is Denied by Co 


Judge Holds Immigration Ls 
Binding on Former Attache 
Of Embassy. 


Following is a continuation of @ 
decision by a district court refusing, 
citizenship to a former attache of the. 
Italian embassy on the ground he en= 
tered America outside the quota for 
his country. 

To emphasize the completeness of thi 
immunity two fictions have been resorte 
to. It is said that the minister bring 
with him the sovereignty which he rept 
sents, and in a legal sensé is not to 
regarded as within the territory of 
sovereign to which he is accredited: 
applicant, having entered this country a 
an attache of a foreign embassy, 
necessarily admitted to the United Sta 
not for the purpose of permanent residen 
but solely in his diplomatic status. 

It was said in U. S. v. Tod, 297 Feg 
385, that we must look to the immigration 
Statutes to determine when an alien can 
be regarded as beginning his residene 
in this country, and this is precisely wha 
was done in Kaplan v. Tod, 267.U. S. 228 
The Immigration Act of 1917 is entitled 
“An Act to regulate Immigration of Alien 
to and Residence of Aliens in the United 
States.” The immigration laws, as 
whole, prescribed the conditions upon 
which aliens may immigrate to and setth 
in this country, and it would defeat th 
purpose of Congress if compliance with 
these statutes could be evaded through th 
extension of diplomatic exemption to th 
ministers of foreign governments and thi 
members of their suites, including, as the 
statute does, personal friends who may 
come to .this country as their guests. 


Those who come with diplomatic crede 
tials are of course received withow 
thought of compliance with the laws regu- 
lating immigration, but aliens who desire 
to establish’ residence here must comply 
with the laws on immigration. 

July 13, 1926. 


often only, intimating of this new interest 
of the educator has usually been a ndéte 
saying that Johnny was “apparently suf: 
fering from decayed teeth, and should be 
taken to a dentist;” or that Jenny was 
malnourished and must drink more milk, 


As nothing of this sort happened in ) 
school days of the parents nor in the sehool 
days of the parents’ ancestors, they’ we 
naturally surprised, and» perhaps a bit re- 
sentful, that the teacher had not taken 
them into her confidence in a matter in 
which no one could be half so much con- 
cerned. If the principal had only invited 
them to be present at the physical examina- 
tion of the child! 

To be continued 

September 9. 


in the issue of 


ow many people actually have 


halitosis (unpleasant breath)? 


Read what-dentists 
have to say about this: 


E 


VERY reader of Listerine advertising knows about 
halitosis (unpleasant breath), that insidious thing that 


not even your best friends discuss with you. 


Yet there are still a few “doubting Thomas” folks who 


think halitosis is only a state of mind. 


Out of simple curiosity we put this question up to a 
carefully selected list of dentists—1000 of them—and in a 


letter asked them the following: 


Do you ever use Listerine, in self-defense, 
in the mouth of a patient troubled with 
halitosis, unpleasant breath? 


Please answer if you use it this way (1) 
Frequently, (2) Occasionally, or (3) Never. 


Four hundred and forty replied as follows: 


83% said “Frequently” 


15% said “Occasionally” 


Only 2% said ‘‘Never.” 


Now, what human being meets halitosis at closer range, 
face to face, than the dentist? And who would be a better 
judge of this condition—and how to combat it—than the 
dentist? - Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 


U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


—puts you on the safe and polite side 


Well—it worked! 


Special 
Note 


For quite a while we challenged people to try Listerine Tooth 
Paste. Sales now show that when they try it they stick to it! 


Special 
Note 


LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 


I) 
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farm Cooperatives 
Studied for Factors 
_ Lending to Success | 


New Method of Department 
» Of Agriculture Takes 
Single Cases for 
Inquiry. 


A new method of Investigation of farm- 
ere’ cooperative business organizations is 
being followed by the Division of Coopera- 
tive Marketing and is expected to expand 
rapidly, it has been announced at the De- 

ent of Agriculture. 

According to an oral statement by Chris 
L. Christensen, chief of the division, the 
neéw line of work consists in ‘case studies 
or intensive investigations of the organiza- 
tion and operation of individual cooperative 
associations. By thorough analysis of the 
successful cooperative, Mr. Christensen 
pointed out, it is hoped to bring out the 
experiénces and practices which will be 
helpful to other cooperatives. 

First Investigation Made. 

The first of these intensive studies was 
made on the Staple Cotton Cooperative 
Association, at Greenwood, Miss Results 
‘of this investigation have just been pub- 
lished by the division. 

Another “case study’ has just been 
undertaken by the division. It is being 
made of the Poultry Producers of Central 
California, a cooperative organization 
which has marketed large quantities of | 
exes in the last nine years. 

Mr. A. V. Swarthout, marketing econo 
mist of the division, will have charge of 
the field work in connection with this in- 
vestigation. 

Two lines of work are being followed 
by the division, Mr. Christensen explained, 
the newer “case system” of investigation 
and general surveys of cooperatives deal 
ing in particular commodities 





Canadian Work Survey. 

Preliminary surveys of Canadian 
erative livestock and grain marketing as- 
gociations were begun recently by the di- 
vision. 

A study of fluid milk marketing by 
operatives in the large urban centers soon | 
will be undertaken. Organizations which | 
will be included in this study include the 
Interstate Milk Producers in Pennsylvania 
And the Dairymen’'s Cooperative League of 
New York. 

In the case study of the Staple Cotton 
Cooperative Association, located in the 
Yazoo Mississippi Delta, it was brought out 
that this association has made a distinct 
contribution to the ,marketing of staple 
cotton in the Yazoo Delta through the de- 
velopment and accrediting of its staple 
types. 

It has worked out also broad outlet 
for its product, and developed a marketing 
service which last season resulted in the 
gale of 92 per cent of its cotton direct to 
the mill trade. 

The price and sales policy of this 
ciation is to adjust its sales to the demands | 
of the market. The important problem of | 
financing the grower until the product can 
be marketed has been met by the asso- 
ciation through the formation of the 
Staple Cotton Diseount Corporation  or- 
ganized under the Credits Act of 
1923. 

The officers of this corporation the 
officers of the Staple Cotton Cooperative 
Association and all work is performed by 
employes of the association, without cost 
to the discount corporation Loans are 
made only to members of the association. 


coop- 


co 


a 


“#sso- 


tural 


are 


Low Interest Charged. 


Through this organization the grower 
member is able to obtain credit. the divi 
sion study points out, at a somewhat more | 
advantageous rate of interest than can 
usually be obtained when local financial 
agencies are depended upon. The maturity 
date of paper can be adjusted more accu- 
rately to meet the growers’ needs, it is said, 
than under the custom-controlled practice 
which local agencies tend to follow 

During the four years 1921-1924, the as- 
sociation marketed more than 550,000 bales 
of cotton, having a total value of about 
$80,500,000 at an average net operating 
cost of $1.70 per or 1.2 cent of 
the sales value 

On the average. four 
members have been paid about 70 per cent 
of the value of their cotton January 
This has been made possible through 
coordination of financing 
and the building of a 

Fourteen per 
bers who signed contracts never 
cotton to the 
livered only the first 
livered more or irregularly 
per cent delivered consistent 
four years 

When grouped according to the 
of bales delivered 
delivering less than formed 
72 per cent of the membership delivering 
and delivered about 21 cent 
cotton: the growers delivering 
bales each constituted 23 per 
membership delivering and delivered 
per cent of the cotton Data fou 
years showed the same tendencies 

The association has not yet developed a 
Suitable program for maintaining 
contacts and relations with 
members, the investigators 


bale, per 


over vears, the 
bx 
the | 
methods. 


reserve 


sales, 
substantia] 
32 men 
delivered 


cent 


cent of the 


association 19 per de 
year: 30 per de 


cent 
less and 


each of the 


numbe. 


in 1921, the 


growers 
100 bales each 
per of the 
400 
the 
45 


other 


100 


to 


cent of 


idequate | 
individual 
found 


Better Care Urged 
In Raising of Hogs 


Announcement Says Management 
And Equipment Are Basis 
Of Success. 


Success in hog raising depends in large 
measure upon proper management 
suitable equipment, it is said in 
mouncement by the Department 
culture of «a new = pamphiet 
modern hog-lot equipment. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Farmers in all parts of the country in 
recent years have undertaken to some ex- 

» tent the business of hog growing 
United States Department of 
For many years farmers, particularly in 
the principal corn-growing States, have 
recognized that hog raising is one of the 


and 

an an- 
of Agri 
describing 


Says the 


Agriculture 


quickest and surest ways to market their | 


crops. 

Success in this enterprise 
large measure upon proper management 
@na@ suitable equipment, according to 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1490-F, “Hog-Lot Equip 
ment,” just issued by the department. 

Defective fences, the authors, 
responsible for considerable annoyance dis 


agreement among neighbors, damage 


depends in 


Say are 


| 


| and 


| examined 


| proof 


| as 


| of faulty 


floors or 


to | 
@aidens and crops. and often for the ap. 
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Agriculture 


Cane and Cotton Crops 
In Egypt Show Decrease 


The condition of cotton and sugar cane 
in Egypt as reported September 1 is 
slightly léss than for previous reports, 
while summer rice is somewhat better, ac- 
ocrding to a cablegram just received by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
from the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. 

The fololwing table gives condition re- 
ported September 1 compared with previ- 


| ous reports: 


192 
Aug. 
99 


1925 
Sept. 1. 
96 


6 
1. - Sept. 1 
100 
98 
99 


Egypt. 
Rice, summer 
Coton 99 101 
Sugar cane 101 July 1 100 


Average for the past 10 years = 100. 


| Warning Is Issued 


Against Denudation of 


Watersheds of West 


Department of Agriculture 
Urges Protection of Streams 
From Fire, Overgrazing 
and Timber Cutting. 


of 


is 


Warning of the economic necessity 
protecting the watersheds of the West 
given in a paper issued by the Department 
of 


Department 


of Agriculture on the national forests 


Idaho the 
of Agriculture Miscellaneous Circular No 


under designation, 


61. 


that 60 cent of 


Idaho 


The circular per 
the 42,106 


that approximately 55 per cent of the im- 


says 


farms in are irrigated, 
prived land on these farms is watered, and 
that $91,000,000 


made 


been 
These 


of investments have 


in irrigation works there 
streams, the bulletin estimates, are capable 
of generating at least 2.000.000 horsepower 
Many States Involved. 


circular says, 


values,” the 
not to Idaho 
Idaho uses that wate! 
of its borders on the head of Snake River 


These 


confined alone: for just as 


originating outside 


to 


Washington quantities of 
to be used in irrigation and power devel 
opment in those States 

“Although no mistreatment 
mountain watersheds could ever 
destroy this resource,” it adds, 
part of its value might readily wiped 
out if the cover of timber and herbage 
were removed. Such destruction of values 
might come about in many wrys The 
most spectacular, of floods, 
which, rushing out of the mouths of the 
canyons where the watersheds have been 
denuded. spread disaster the fertile 
farm lands 

“Persistent 
barren watersheds is even worse, 
it continues year after year unless 
watershed cover is restored. Such 
streams invariably carry with them, even 
after normal storms, surprising quantities 
of silt, sand, and even gravel and rock, 
which make the problem of reservoir and 
canal maintenance very difficult. Operat- 
ing costs on the irrigation and power pro)- 
ects are increased to a remarkable’ degree. 
and many become serious to make 
the projects entirely unprofitable. 


in Wyoming. so it passes on Oregon 


vast water 


of the 

wholly 
‘a large 
he 


course, is 


over 

below 

rising on 
because 

the 


erosion in streams 


so as 


Curtailment of Supply. 
destruction of the 
watersheds tends to 
run-offs in the spring 
through the midsummer 
the amount of water avail 
able for irrigation at the very time of the 
it needed most, and curtails the 
amount power that may be generated. 
‘Forest fires, overgrazing and reckless 
cutting of timber are the primary destruc- 
tilve agencies which can convert green 
on an important watershed into 
denuded waste Especially this true in 
south Idaho. where the water resources 
of the mountains have their highest value 
and where nature finds it more difficult to 
heal scars causd by fires or overgrazing 


In addition, 
mountain 
heavy 


cover 
bring 
and 


on 
about 
low water 
waste reduces 
vear is 


of 


a 
slope 


is 


Chicks Said to Give 


Hogs Tuberculosis 


Department of Agriculture Re- 
ports Danger in Fowls Un- 
der One Year Old. 


indicate ehick- 
ens as well as old ones may 

hogs. according to 
by the Department 


experiments that young 
spread tuber- 
statement 


of Agri- 


culosis to 

just 

culture 
The 


a 
issued 
full the statement follows 

It general belief that chickens un 
der one vear of age seldom develop tuber 
eulosis to the 


disease 


text of 


a | 
extent of becoming 
Hence, 
above 


spread 
ers of the it 

that 
would soon eliminate 
To determine 
founded 


States 


is 


thought 
ge 


that culling all 
the flock 


birds from 


the disease 
net belief 
Rich, of the 
Agriculture, 
work 
gen 
poultry 
Every 
individually 
From this 
eulls, and 
examina 
tuberculosis. The 
disease was demonstrated to exist in about 
38 per cent of the 


Three 


der one 


whether 

Dr. 'F 

Department 
tuberculosis-eradication 
Michigan, conducted a 
eral culling campaign covering all 
flocks in one township in the State 
chicken on 151 


ora 


or this 


is well Ss 
United of 
in charge of 


in the State of 


farms 
total of 15 
number 1.444 were 
86 were found 


tien 


removed as 
upon post-mortem 


to be infected with 


flocks examined 
generalized 
of age. 


Rich 


are a 


cases were 
This as 
that voung 
source of 
spreading tuberculosis to hogs 
be removed along with the rest 
flock when infection is discovered 


birds un 


vear conclusive 


D1 
old 


to chickens 


danger in 
and should 
of the 


well 


as 


—— eee 
pearance of The average 
fence is more often unsatisfactory 


disease farm 


because 
of 


re- 


construction than 
unsuitable materials Woven 
garded the department a the ‘most 
practical hog-tight fence. The durability 
of this type of fence, says the bulletin, de 
pends largely 
posts are set. 

The new 
other 


on account 


Wire is 


by s 


upon how securely the corner 


publication contains 
suggestions 


numerous 
troughs, feeding 
platforms, self-feeders, hay feed 
shades, oilers and dipping vats, wal- 
lows, breeding and shipping crates, loading 
chutes, scales, record books, and other 
equipment A of the bulletin may be 
obtained free, as long as the supply lasts, 
by writing to the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


as to 


ers, 


copy 


| 
| 
| 
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|} age 


zineers 
| cut State trunk highway 


| said, 


} most 
| facture 
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| 
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| 
| 
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|; announced 


| Within 


Traffic Data Basis 
Of Plan to Develop 


Connecticut Roads 


Results of Survey of Transpor- | 


tation Indicates Highway 
System of State Is Good 
Investment. 


Results of a survey of transportation 
on Connecticut highways made by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads in cooperation with 
the State Highway Department, have been 
in the official 
the bureau. 

The general purpose of the survey was 
to obtain the traffic information necessary 
for the establishment of a definite plan 
for highway improvement based on the 
present and expected future traffic. 

The survey was made in 1922-23, and 
from the data obtained the number of au- 
tomobiles that will use Connecticut 
in 1930 was forecast. Among other things 
truck and rail transportation was com 
pared, the service value of the roads from 
an investment standpoint was estimated, 
the proportion of pleasure and  busg@ness 
cars using the roads was ascertained, and 
the kind of commodities hauled and the 
practices of overloading trucks were de- 
termined. 


Double Traffic in Five Vears. 


is estimated that there will be 
twice the number of vehicles 
in Connecticut in 1930 than 
were in 1925, and the number of vehicles 
which will use the various roads week 
days and Sundays has been worked out 

In making the survey, stations were 
operated once a month parties which 
recorded all passenger-car 
the principal types of motor-truck 
mation, with the exception of the weights 
of vehicles At eight of the stations lo- 
cated at key points on the principal high 
ways weights of vehicles was also included 
in the data in order that the practices in 
motor-truck loading in various parts of 
the State eould be determined 

On the hasis of ton-mileage, 
trucks were found to furnish 
third of the total truck traffic on the Con 
necticut roads, while passenger cars of 
foreign registration were 21.1 per cent of 
all passenger cars recorded, and furnished 
48.4 per cent of the total 
mileage 


It 
than 
tered 


regis: 


a7 


by 


infor- 


foreign 
almost one- 


passenger-@r 


Motor Truck Trffic. 

From the data gathered in connection 
with the comparison of truck and rail ton- 
nage, the engineers concluded that a very 
considerable part of the package freight 
between origins and destinations in the 
teritory less than 50 miles 
transported by motor truck. As 
distance between origin and destination 
increased. transportation by motor 
was found to become less important. 

The ratio of motor-truck freight 
freight varied greatly with 
marketing practices Cities which 
distributing points for surrounding 
areas receive a large amount of freight in 
bulk lots, 
than cities which 
market alone 

For origins and destinations 
which the exchange of freight includes 
bulk commodities, such coal and oil, 
the tonnage transported motor truck 
compared with total rail tonnage rela- 
tively small. As such commodities 
necessary part of the freight imto nearly 
cities, motor-truck freight becomes a 
small part of total freight. 


apart is 


to rail 


are 


distribute to the local 


as 
by 


is 


Overloading of Trucks. 

Almost one-third of the loaded motor 
trucks observed on the Connecticut high- 
Ways during the survey carried net 
in excess of their rated capacitits 
total number of loaded trucks, 30.2 per cent 
were loaded over their rated capacity and 
2.1 per cent had gross weights in excess 
of 25,000 pounds 

Of all sizes of 
and 5 ton 
quently found loaded 
capacity Overloaded trucks were most 
frequent on the terminal and Class A high- 
WAYVs 


loads 


trucks, 
capacity 
to 


those of 2, 2%, 
were 
be 


bexvond 


Of all the passenger cars using the high- 
ways 44.5 per cent are business cars and 
55.5 per cent nonbusiness cars. The aver- 
trip mileage passenger cars used 
for business purposes was found to be con- 
siderably below the corresponding 
age for nonbusiness use. . 

According to 
making 


of 


aver- 


the estimates 
the 


of 
the 


system 


the en 


survey. 
earns an 
annual return of about 23 pér cent on the 
investment This estimate based only 
on the service to highway users 
and does not include increase to 
erty and like 


Is 
value 
real prop 


values considerations 


Estimate on Butter 


Production Planned 


| Statistics Are Being Compiled For 


Report to Be Issued About 
September 10. 


The first 


on butter 


monthly preliminary 
production in the 
will issued by the 
and Poultry Products of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics about September 
19, it has been announced at the 


estimate 
United States 


be Division of Dairy 


; ment of Agriculture 


According to Roy ©. 
division, the bureau has issued quarterly 
reports on the output of butter, but as 
these reports for more than 10,000 dairy 
firms are not readily available, there is 
need for a more prompt release on monthly 
manufacture 


Potts, chief of the 


Estimate Is Requested. 


Various branches of the dairy industry 


{ 
most fré- | through 


their | 


Connecti- 4 


| 


| 


| 


| vear. 
|; market 


| 


Depart- | 


publication of | 





Cooperative . 
Marketing 


Improvement in Condition 


Reported for Norwegian Grain 


The conditions of the grain crops in Nor- 
way as of September 1, shows they are in 
slightly better condition than they were re- 


ported ort August 1, according to a radio- | 


gram to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. from the Information Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture of Nor- 
wey. 

Wheat is reported as above the average, 
whereas the condition was below the aver- 
age at this time last year. Barley and oats 


}are in about the same condition as last 
| year, but 


rye in not in as g00d condition. 


Record Production 


Of Apples Expected 


In British Columbia. 


| of Agriculture, which is the fifth and last 


'Crop Prospects Indicate Yield 


roads | 


| United 


of 3,626,000 Boxes. an In- 
crease of More Than 
766,000 Over 1925. 


British Columbia will have the largest 
apple crop of record in that province, it is 
estimated in a statement just issued by the 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Production is expected to be more than 


| 766,000 boxes greater than last year's yield. 


more | 


there | 


information and | 


| sums 
| storage 


truck | 


distribution | 


|) year’s wield: 


such as rail carload shipments, | 


between | 


are a 


Solution Suggested 


Of the | 


| goods 


have made urgent requests that the issuing | 


of such reports be undertaken, 
but this was not possible 
to expand the activities of the bureau were 
provided by the last congress. 

A small group of 
each State have been 
analysis of data which 
trend of production by 
closely the general 
by the entire 
firms have agreed to give 
the current 
for the current month 


Report Held Valuable. 
These reports, Mr. Potts explained, will 
furnish a highly select sample for the 
compilation o fthe monthly estimate, and 


selected 
showed that 
them followed 
trend of manu- 
industry. These 


in 
an 
the 


last year. 


it is felt that such immediate report issued 


the succeeding month will be of 
creat value, and the final complete report 
for each quarter will 
on the monthly estimate. 


\A 


Mr. Potts | 
until funds | 


representative firms | 
after | 


production for 
month, previous month and 


serve as & check | 


} 


The full text of the Department's state- 
ment follows: 


A record crop of apples in British Colum- 





| sued its 


| retary ’s annual report 





bia is indicated by revised estimates of the | 


Provincial Government, forwarded by Con- 
sul Tewell at Vantouver Present pros- 
pects point to a crop of 3,626,000 boxes 
as compared with average production for 
the preceding five years of 2,927,000 boxes 
and the hitherto record crop of 3,330,000 
boxes im 1923. Lack of raim has some- 
what affected the coloring of the fruit, 
states Consul Tewell, but the rapid sizing 
of the fruit early in the season did much 
to bring it up to shipping standard in 
most localities. 

There has been a pronounced 
of water in certain districts, 
Okanagan Valley this season, 
Consul- Tewell. 
to have 
remedy 
ported 


shortage 

in the 
according io 
Faulty distribution seems 
been largely to blame and to 
the situation next wear it is re- 
that measuring boxes will be in- 
stalled im every orchard. Other (istricts 
report that the facilities for water storage 
are inadequate, but this diffe ulty can oniy 
be overcome by the expenditure of large 
of money in providing additional | 
basins, a financial program 
which most fruit growers Apparently are 
unwilling to consent. The other alterna- 
tive suggested is the abandonment of cover 
crops, which require additional water, and 
the use of nitrates to maintain soil fer- | 
tility. 

The revised estimates of the British Co- 
lumbia apple crop this season prepared by 
the Provincial Department of Agriculture, 
are shown below in comparison with last 


lo 


Fstimated 
1926 crop. 
boxes 
3,217,000 
358,500 
30,000 
26,000 


1925 crop. 
boxes 
2,553,449 
244,192 
48.652 
12.776 


2,859,069 


District 
Okanagan 
Kootenay 
Vancouver Island 
Lower Mainland 





Total 3,625,500 


For Textile Problem 


Official of Chain Stores Urges 
Junking of 20 Per Cent of 
Cotton Spindles. 


[Continued From Page 1.) 

the collection of middle profits. 
The mill owner is discovering that he can 
deal direct with the retailer, even though i 
getting started is an expensive proposi- | 
tion. He is finding out that he should 
employ style experts and semd them to the | 
fashiom centers to determine what line of 
should be stressed im the coming 


year’s output.” 


Declares Mills in Good Shape. 
The mills putting out specialty goods, 
Mr. Charlton said. are in better shape now 
than those handling coarse goods. 

Mr. Charlton said he failed to see the 
need of an increased tariff as a protection 
for the New England industry, although 
he branded as ridiculous the proposal of | 
the Democratic Party for a lowering. 

“The protective tariff it stands, 
responsible for the widespread employment 
ind wood wages.” he said. 


as is 


Optonistic on Conditions. 

Reporting on the chain-store business as 
aA gauge to general conditions, Mr. Charl 
ton was most optimistic. 

‘This year,” he said, “‘the 1,500 
worth stores will do a business of $250, 
000,000. This will represemt, roughly, an 
increase of from 7 to 9 per cent over last 
Business is on a Solid plane, the 

is steady, and there has been no 
sporadic change in prices.”’ 


Wool 





Increase for Week 


Total Put at 8.046.000 Bushels 
In Statement By Depart 
ment of Commerce. 


Grains exported tio the United States 
during the week ending September 4 te 
taled 8,046.00) bushels, of which wheat 
comprised 6,370,000 bushels, according th 
the weekly report of the WDepartment ¢f | 
Commerce issued September 7. During the | 
preceding week shipments from this coun | 
try totaled 7,928,000 bushels, and during 
the corresponding week of last year they 
were 5,786,000 bushels. 

Canadian grains exported during the | 
week ending September 4 totaled 1,57},000 
bushels compared with 742,000 during the 
preceding week and 877,000 during the | 
corresponding week last year. | 

Wheat flour shipments from the United 
States comprised 268,000 barrels, more 
than double the 121,000 shipped (during 
the preceding week. During the corre- 
sponding of 1925 the’ tota was | 
157,000. 

Canadian wheat 
port 
barrels, 


week 


flour in transit for ex- | 
during the week amounted t¢ 38,000 
compared with 19,000 duing the | 
preceding week and 23,000 during the cor. | 
responding week last year. | 


| tary 
} ume, 


| handicapped by 


| the thinks they have had 


; keting problems, cultural 


| and 


| ation. 


| to 


|} in Congress, can purchase 


| grow 
|; abandoned 
| partment 


complete the. prelimina ry 


Eeonomic Problems 


Of Agriculture Are 
Cited in Yearbook 


More Than 400,000 Copies of 
1925 Issue Will Be Dis- 


tributed to Farmers of 
United States. 


The Department of Agriculture has is- 
1925 Yearbook. 

About half the book is devoted to various 
phases of the fruit and vegetable industry 
and the other half to agricultural! statistics 
on various products and problems. 

The full text of thé department an- 
nouncement follows: 

The 1926 Yearbook of the Départment 
of a series inaugurated undér the direction 
of the late Henry C. Wallace, is now be- 
ing distributed. The preceding volumes of 


| this series, which deals primarily with the 


economic aspects of agriculture, have cov- 
ered im a comprehensive manner the sub- 
jectS of livestock, grains, dairy products, 
tobacco, forestry, forage resources, fibers, 


; land utilization and land tenure, highways, 
industry, and | 


credit, taxation, the poultry 
the weather forecasting. 


Statistics Are Quoted. 

The present volume discusses the fruit 
and wegetable industry, comtains the Sec- 
to the President, 
and more than half of its 1.500 pages are 
given over to agricultural statistics. 

“Im the five years covered by the series 

Yearbooks now concluded,”’ said Secre- 
Jardine in announcing the 1925 vol- 
““American agriculture has been har- 
as never before. Farmers have been 
disparities between the 
of things they had had to sell.and 
to buy. They 
urgent crop read- 

with a decrease 


of 


assed 
prices 


have been faced with 
justment problems and 
occasioned by overstotked and demoralized 
markets. The economic studies contained 
in thiS series of Yearpooks were expressly 
intended to assist farmers in coping with 
such problems and difficulties. There is 
reason to believe that they have accom- 
plished this object. Although the present 
volume deals with a branch of agricul- 
ture that has been less affected than some 
other branches by the postwar depression, 
the fruit and vegetable industry is not 
without present economic problems. I 
hope this Yearbook may help it to deal 
with such problems effectively.” 


Historical Data Presented. 

The articles on fruits and vegetables in 
this volume include historical material re- 
lating to fruit gnd vegetable growing in 
this country. fh. present status of the 
industry jis discussed as well as its mar- 
methods and the 
economic factors that determine its de- 
velopment. Considerable space is devoted 
to plant pests and diseases and to methods 
of combating them. Recent progress in 
drying, canning and pickling is pecorded 
attention is given to the problem of 
utilizing surpluses and by-products of 
fruits ‘and vegetables. 

The value of the 1925 book 
to the fruit and vegetable 
the 772 pages of statistics 
the answers to numerous 
ing im the minds of 
interests. 


is not limited 
interests. In 
may he found 
questions aris- 
various agricultural 


Wide Distribution Planned. 


agricultural Yearbook is published 
a special Congressional appropri- 
The distribution of 
copies published will be made largely by 
Congressmen and Senators, each of whom 
is allotted about 400 copies. The 20,000 
copies purchased by the Department 


The 
under 


bureau in the department for distribution 
their field representatives and co- 
operators. Persons who are not on the 
list Of some bureau or for any reason can 
not secure 4 copy from a _ representative 
the Yearbook 
from the Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, DC; 


Grain Rust Checked 
By Killing of Bushes 


Department of Agriculture Cites 
Results. of Campaign 
Against Barberry. 


Lesses from stem-rust., a diseise of 
grain, have been so reduced in many locali 
ties by the eradication of the common bar- 
berrs bushes that it now 
grain where formerly 
because of the 
of Agriculture 


is possible to 
had been 
the De- 


just an- 


it 
rust, 


has 
nounced. 


Over 12,900,000 barberrys bushes in 13 
States have heen destroyed in the last eight 
years, it is stated. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Results at the end of the eighth year 
of the campaign against the common ‘bar- 
berry. as summed up by Dr. F. E. Kemp- 
ton. In charge of the project for the United 
States Department of Agrculture, show 
that practically all of the 12,139,021 bushes, 
sprouting bushes, and seedlings found in 
the 13 States have been destroyed. By 
the use of salt kerosene it has been 
possible to destroy the bushes beyond any 
posstbility of future sprouting. ; 

Under the direction of State leaders in 
the 13 States, 266 field men and squad 
leaders started on the Present season's 
work July 1. The men in Michigan, Ohio 
Iilineis, and Montana xre = attempting 
survey in those 
States. second survey is be- 
ing carried on in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, South Dakota. Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming and Indiana, 


or 


A thorough 


where many escaped bushes are being 


found 


in natural and Planted wooded 
arenas. 


Many local areas of rusted grain 
have been found during the season and, 
in practically every case, near-by barberry 


bushes were found to be the source of in- 
fection 


No doubt, many common _barberry 


bushes and seedlings still exist in the bar- 
berry eradication area, says Dr, Kemp- 
ton. and these must be found and de- 
stroyed. It is evident, he says, that bar- 
berry eradication is a material aid in the 
solution of the stem-rust problem, 

Stem rust has been ‘controlled in the 
eastern group of the ba rberry States by 
removal of the bushes, and epidemics seem 
to he less severe generalix in the last few 
years. In many localities the elimination 
of barberries has already so reduced stem. 
rust losses that it is again possible to grow 
grain where formerly it had been aban- 
doned because of rust. ; 


| the diseased hogs are located. They should 
| also insist that their neighbors stay out of 
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Public Lands 


Means of Fighting Spread 
Of Hog Cholera Are Cited 


Strict quarantine ana immunization of 
hogs with anti-hog cholera serum are 
urged as the most effective ways of pre- 
venting the spread of hog cholera from in- 
fected herds, in a statement just issued by 
the_ Department of Agriculture. The de- 
partment said: 

If hog cholera break out in the neighbor- 
hood, farmers whose hogs are not affected 
should maintain a strict quarantine against 
the infected herds. It is important that 
they refrain from visiting farms where 


their hog lots, since the hog-cholera virus 
may be carried on the shoes of humans. 
The infection may be carried from farm to 
farm by moving animals such as dogs or 
by movable objects such as farm imple- ' 
ments. Therefore, the spreading of the 
diseasé should be guarded against as far 
as possible. The most dependable pre- 
cautionary measure against the disease, 
however, is immunization of the herd with 
antihog-cholera serum. 


Marketing of Eges 
In West Depicted | 
By Motion Picture 


Department of Agriculture Ex- 
plains Cooperative Work 
of 10.000 Poultry- 


men. 





California eggs are featured | 
operative-marketing film 
United States Department 
it was announced at the 
September 4. 

The full text of 
new motion picture 

Cooperative 
10,000 


in a 
producéd by 


co- 
the 
of Agriculture, 
department oa 
announcement 
release follows: 
marketing, practiced by 
poultrymen in California, Oregon, 
and Washington, is graphically set forth 
in a new motion picture, ‘Cooperative 
Marketing—Pacific Coast Eggs,” just 
leased by the United States Department 
of Agriculture 


of the 


as 


re- 


Scenes in Cities Shown. 


This film, a contribution from the Divi- 
sion of Cooperative Marketing, Bureau of 
Agriculture Economics, shows methods and 
practices employed by the large coopera- 
tive associations in marketing Pacilic 
Coast eggs. Scenes were obtained in San 
Diego. Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Petaluma, Calif.; Portland. Ore.: Seattle 
and other Washington points; and in New 
York City 

After calling attention 
standardization, and 
three outstanding 


to specialization. 
cooperation the 
features of the Pacific | 
Coast poultry and egg industry, this film 
shows such association activities as re- 
ceiving, grading, processing, packing, sell- 
ing. and shipping. It shows also the 
rival of Pacific Coast eggs at New York 
City. and the operation of a cooperative 
sales agency that handles the sales of 
several large associations in eastern mar- 
kets. 


as 


ar- 


Film is Third of Series. 

“Cooperative Marketina—Pacific Coast 
Eggs” is in two reels. It is the third of « 
series of educational films on the coopera- 
tive marketing of important farm prod- 
ucts. designed for use by cooperative as- 
sociations, extension workers, and others 
engaged in teaching cooperative principles 
and practices. 

Those who can 
advantage may 
period free, by 


| 
use this film to good 


obtain it for a_ limited 

paying transportation 
charges. Requests or inquiries should be 
sent ‘to the Office of Motion Pictures, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Upward Trend Seen 
In Potato Market 


Lettuce Prices Advance. Peaches 
Drop. Department of Agri- 
culture Survey Reveals. 





Potato and western lettuce prices went 
up last week, while prices for sweet po- 
tatoes, peaches. and grapes tended down- 
ward under the influence of heavy sup- 
plies, the Department of Agriculture 
pointed out in its review of fruit and vege- 
table markets issued September 7. 

The full text of the department's state- 
ment follows: 

Potatoes are among the most active fea- 
tures of the countrywide produce market. 
Dealers are interested and concerned be- 
eause of the somewhat similar short crop 
situation to that of a year ago when po- 
tatoes began their sensational advance a 
little later in the autumn. Prices the past 
week have been recovering, after the 
slump of the week before, and present 
quotations are higher than those of a year 
ago because of somewhat lighter receipts. 
Much of the eastern carlot supply is from 
New Jersey and Long Island. Price of 
New Jersey stock ranged from $2.30-$3.00 
per 100 pounds, and Virginia stock sold 
at $3 per barrel. 

Lettuce Reaches $10 Per Crate. 


Another strong feature of the vegetable | 
market was western lettuce which made 
extremely sharp advances in price, reach- 
ing $10 per crate in some Eastern city mar- 
kets, which lifted the retail price to 25¢-30¢ 
per head. Eastern lettuce from New York 
followed a similar upward trend. The rise 
in lettuce was owing to the very limited 
current supply. Liberal shipments are ex- 
pected later from the fall plantings. 

Apples continue prominent in all mar- 
kets, chiefly owing to the heavy local sup- 
plies, although Western apples are coming 
to market more freely than last season. 
Prices have ranged low. Considerable Vir- 
ginia fruit is being exported and early re- 
turns were satisfactory to growers. 

Movement of Eastern grapes is becoming 
active and shipments from California are 
now fairly heavy, averaging over 500 cars 
per day the first week of September, but 
they are selling 10c-20c per crate lower 
than last season. 

Peach Prices Reported Low. 

F’eaches are in heavy supply and likely 
to continue so in) some markets for a 
month longer. The prices are low, good 
stock ranging $1.25 to $2 per bushel in 
the various city markets. Western canta- 
loupes are another prominent item, owing 
to heavy movement from Colorado. Cab- 
bage is selling much lower than lust sea- 
son. 

Sweet potatoes have been declining under 
increasing shipments. Yields from the first | 
fields harvested in Virginia have been 
rather light but the stock is of fairly good 
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Declines in Prices 
Of Fed Cattle Laid 
To Corn Cheapness 


Supply Has Grown Faster 
Than Demand, Says De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Statement. 


Relatively cheap corn is held responsi- 
ble for the decline in prices for fed cattle 
in a statement just issued by the Depart: 
ment of Agriculture. 

The extreme decline in prices of higher 
grades and heavier weights as compared 
with the declines on the lower grade and 
lighter weight cattle, is taken to indicate 
that more cattle have been fattened for 
the market due to the abundance of corn 
than could be taken care of without an in- 
crease in the demand. 

The full text of the department's state- 


| ment follows: 


Relatively low prices of the better grades 
cattle this summer have been due 
largely to marked increase in supplies 
without a corresponding increase in con- 
sumptive demand for such cattle. 

Prices Are Quoted. 

The decline in slaughter cattle prices 
in recent months has been extremely dis 
couraging to feeders, and although the mar- 
ket appears to possess underlying strength 
each rally is met by an increase in market 
receipts. 

Average prices of good and choice grade 
steers at Chicago during July 
and the first three weeks of August ranged 
from $3 to $4.75 lower per 100 pounds than 
a year ago. The decline on steers weigh- 
ing over 1,100 pounds ranged from $3.50 
to $4.75 whereas steers weiglfing under 
1,100 pounds sold from $3 to $4 lower than 
during the corresponding period in 1925. 

Common grade steers weighing over 1,- 
100 pounds declined only 15 to 20 cents 
during the same period, and common grade 
steers under 1,100 pounds advanced from 
20 to 50 cents per 100 pounds over prices 
prevailing last year. Average wholesale 
prices of grade western dressed 
steer beef on the News York market dur- 
ing the same period declined from $4 to 
$4.75 per 100 pounds compared with 
1925, whereas common grade beef on the 
same market and at the same time ranged 
from $1 lower to few cents higher per 
100 pounds than a year ago. 

Cheap Corn Held Responsible. 

The extreme decline in prices of 


a 


choice 


as 


the 


| higher grades and heavier weights as com- 
| pared with the declines on the lower grade 


and lighter weight cattle are rather strik- 
ing, and it is suggested that the causé for 
the present unsatisfactory situation is 
that more cattle have been highly finished 
on the abundance of relatively cheap corn 
than could be moved into consumptive 
channels except at price concessions. 

The number of cattle slaughtered under 
Federal inspection from March to July, in- 
clusive this year, was 6.4 per cent greater 
than the number slaughtered in the corre- 
sponding period of 1925. Because of bet- 
ter dressing vields and slightly heavier 
weights the increase in the total produc- 
tion of beef amounted to 8.1 per cent. 

Carcass weights in July averaged 
or 4 per cent, heavier than in 
1925. This increase applied to the 
slaughter, was equivalent to 34,500 
of the average weight slaughtered 
ago. 

The slaughter figures are of particular 
significance when consideration is given 
the character of the cattle slaughtered. 

Slaughter of Cows Increases. 

Because of the tuberculosis eradication 
campaign in some of the large dairy dis- 
tricts there was a heavy movement of re- 
actor cows. to market, particularly from 
March to June this year, and the total 
number of cows and heifers slaughtered 
during those four months was 160,000 head, 
or 12.6 per cent, more than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1925. While steer 
slaughter was larger each month since 
January than in the corresponding months 
of 1925 the largest increases were in June 
and July and totaled 70,000 head, or almost 
9 per cent. 

With an abundance of relatively cheap 
corn and with fewer hogs to feed there 
seems to have been a rather general dis- 
position on the part of feeders during the 
fall and winter of 1925 to anticipate, for 
the summer of 1926, another highly re- 
munerative market for heavy finished 
cattle. 

This seems to be borne out by a study 
of the character of the beef steers sold 
out of first hands for slaughter at Chicago 
from June 1 to August 21 this year and 
last, which shows that the number of 
choice and prime steers increased 53.5 per 
cet, good steers 88 per cent, and medium 
steers 27 per cent, whereas common grade 
steers decreased 27.5 per cent as com- 
pared with movements during the same 
period in 1925. 

Consideration of thfese supply figures in 
connection with changes already noted in 
prices of the various grades of steers and 
steer beef, the analysis concludes, leads 
to the opinion that the relatively low prices 
of better grades of fed cattle this summer 
were largely due to a marked increase in 
supplies without a corresponding increase 
in consumptive demand for such cattle. 
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Estimate Is Issued 


On Grain Supplies 
Department of Agriculture Re- 
ports 71,705,000 Bushels 
Wheat Visible on Sept. 4. 

The visible ssindin asiauatie report, issued 


by the Department of Agriculture Septem- 
ber 7, showed 71,705,000 bushels of wheat 


' on hand at the close of the previous week. 


The full report follows: 

The commercial stocks of grain in store 
and afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending September 4, 1926, according to re- 
ports of the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, were as follows: 

Wheat, 71,705,000 bushels: corn, 20,515,- 
000 bushels; oats, 45,503,000 bushels; rye, 
9,382,000 bushels: barley. 4,168,000 bushels; 
584,000 busneis. 

Stocks of Canadian grain in store in 
bond in the United States markets: Wheat, 
3,306,000 bushels: oats, 266,000; rye, 687,000 
bushels: bariey, 262,000 bushels. 

Stocks of United States grain in store 
in Canadian markets: Wheat, 808,000 bush- 
els; oats, 742,000 bushels; rye, 2,232,000 
corn, 1,010,000 bushels. 


a 


quality. Eastern) Shore sweet potatoes 
have been selling at $4 to $6 in the city 
markets. Harvest in that section is ex- 
pected to be in full swing by the end of 
the present week. 
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National Defense 


Tests Are Specified — 
For Electron Tubes 
Sold to Government 


Must Be Capable of Standing 
Jars and Jolts of Field 
Service, Says Bureau 
Of Standards. 


The Federal Specifications Board, in 
Master Specification No. 410, outlines its 
requirements for radio receiving electron 
tubes, 

Manufacturers of radio 
looking to the Federal 
prospective market for their products are 
confronted with requirements not ordi- 
narily imposed by users of radio receiving 
sets, it was pointed out by officials at the 
Bureau of Standards. For example, radio 
receiving equipment used by the Federal 
Government on board aircraft and in field 
service must be portable sets, capable of 
withstanding the jars and jolts incident 
to rugged use afield. The electron tubes 
must be equipped with 
bases and other protective devices. 

Specifications indicate that vacuum 
tubes offered for sale to the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be subjected to tests on a 
vibrating machine. The latter administers 
all manner of jars and jolts to a radio re- 
ceiver, With the tubes in the proper 
sockets. An ,electric motor jerks this 
Vibration machine hither and thither, and 
even in zigzag fashion, us a means of test- 
ing the ruggedness of the receiving set and 
its integral parts. 

Many Tests Required. 

tubes submitted in 
bids with the Government us the prospee- 
tive market must undergo at least half 
a dozen well-defined tests, indicated in the 
Federal specifications. fol 
lows: Insulation rat- 
ing, gas test, 
mutual 


tubes that are 
Government as a 


Electron 


These are 
resistance, filament 
grid characteristic test, 
conductance test. In addition to 
these tests, the Government inspection 
of the tubes embraces about 10 points. 
There are: The Contact pins, the insulat- 
ing disc, the bulb area, the marking 
the tube, the possible sag of grid 
filament, any bright spots 
when the tube normal filament 
current, the cementing bond of glass bulb 
and base, and the diameter of the 
and the dimension from the bayonet 
to the terminals. , 

The United States Master Specification 
No. 410 outlines its own special require- 
ments of an electron tube as follows: 

No insulating materials which are porous 
or hygroscopic or which soften 
at less than 130 degrees C. shall 
in the construction of the base. 
grade porcelain considered to 
ciently non-hygroscopic. The glass 
shall be securely cemented into the 
so that the bond cannot broken 
twisting with the fingers. 

Soldering Necessary on Leads. 

The leads from the seal shall be soldered 
to the contact pins, 
acid reaction being 
process. Excess 
after soldering. 
formed inside 


as 


on 
or 
observable 


passes 


base 
pin 


or flow 
be 
High- 
suffi- 
bulb 
base 

by 


is be 


be 


no flux showing an 
used in the soldering 
flux shall be removed 
If an vpaque deposit 
the bulb, sufficient of the 
bulb area shall be free from deposit to 
permit a clear view of te elements. 
Preferably there shall be no @xposed seal- 
off tip. If an exposed seal-off tip 1s used, 
the point shall be blunt in order to mini- 
mize the danger of breaking the seal. 

Unless otherWise stated, all tests shall 
be made with a filament current of 0.25 
ampere, voltage of 60 volts, and negative 
grid voltage of 3 volts. The reference point 
for the grid voltage shall in all 
the negative filament terminal. 

The following tests shall be made on all 
tubes. The tests shall be made in the or- 
der named. The manufacturer shall cor- 
rect all faults which are pointed out by 
the inspector and which are contrary to 
the requirements of this specification. 

Makers Held Responsible. 

The manufacturer will be held respon- 
sible for any defects in material and work- 
manship which «ure of such nature that 
the faults will not develop until the tubes 
have been used in service, or which the 
inspector could not locate without com- 
pletely dismantling the individual parts of 
the tubes. Unless otherwise required the 
manufacturer shall furnish all necessary 
facilities and equipment for the making 
of the tests and inspections required by 
this specification. 

(a) Insulation 
tion resistance of 
grid and filament 


is 


cases be 


Resistance—The 
the tube 


insula- 
between the 
contact pins, the grid 
and plate contact pins and the plate and 
filament contact pins, measured with the 
filament cold, shall not be than 10 
megohms. The measurements shall be 
made by a method which imposes an un- 
varying voltage of at least 150 volts across 
the insulation being measured. 

(b) Filament Rating.—With normal fila- 
ment current of 6.25 ampere, the drop 
across the filament terminals shall be not 
less than 0.9 volt and not more than 1.1 
volts. 


less 


Gas Test Specified. 

(c) Gas Test.—Using the grid 
method of measuring the gas present in 
the bulb, when 109 volts are applied to the 
plate, the grid being médintained at a nega- 
tive voltage of 1.5 not more than, one mi- 
cro-ampere of reversed grid current shall 
flow in the grid circuit. , 

(d) Grid Characteristic Test.—(1) A 40-volt 
battery shall be connected between plate 
and negative filament terminals. With the 
grid connected to the negative terminal 
of the filament, there shall be less than one 
microampere of grid current. 

(e) The grd shall then be madie 1.5 volts 
positive by connecting a battery in series 
with the microammeter between the grid 
and negative side of the filament. The 
grid current shall then be not less than 
two microamperes. 

Before a type of tube accepted for 
consideration of purchase, 50 sample tubes 
shall be submitted to the Bureau of 
Standards. 

The sample tubes shall fit all the detail 
requirements and all the inspection tests. 

Kighty Per Cent Must Pass. 

Twenty-five of these tubes will be 
on life test at standard filament 
plate voltages. At least 20 of the 
put on life test must pass all the 
requirement and inspection tests except 
V 2d) (Grid Characteristic Test) at the 
end of 500 hours burning. At no time dur- 
ing this 500 hours shall any of the 20 
tubes have a mutual conductance below 
250 microohms. 

This sample lot of 50 tubes shall be sub- 
mitted by the manufacturer at his own: ex- 
pense and shall comply wjth this specifica- 
tion before the ry is permitted 
to submit ids. The manufacturer shall 
certify that the tubes to supplied by 
him on an order fer which he bidding 
are made by the same process the 
sample lot and meet the general design 
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Radio Receiver of Superheterodyne Type, . 
First of Kind, Still Operated In Washington 
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Pioneer Radio Set in Use | 
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Invention of Major in Signal Corps Said to Employ Same 


Principles as Modern Sets. 


The 


ceiver, 


original superheterodyne 
Which 
a: 


Signal Corps, 


was invented and built 


of the United 
the Signal Corps 
Laboratory at Paris, France, in 
1918, is still being operated in Washington. 

Major J. O. Mauborgne, of the Signal 
Corps, is shown operating the set which 
the forerunner of the present super- 
heterodyne receiver. It now is in the his- 
| torical collection of the Signal Corps in 
the office of the Chief Signal Officer in 
Washington. 

Major Mauborgne declared on August 27 
| that during the World War Major Arm- 
strong had conceived the idea of the super- 


by 
Major Armstrong, 
States in 
Research 


was 





One of the largest classes of civilians 
ana enlisted men of the Army who ever 
obtained Army commissions by examina- 
tion was announced September 7 by the 
Department of War. A total of 143 were 
selected for appointment as second lieu- 
tenants in various branches of the Regular 
Army. 

About 30 of these were men promoted 

from the ranks. All others were members 

of the National Guard or the Organized 

Reserves, as required by law. 

Examinations for appointment as second 
lieutenant from the ranks of the Army and 
from civil life are held annually. The num- 
ber selected for appointment depends on 
the vacancies in the list of Army officers 
and also upon the vacancies left after the 
annual class at West Point has been 
signed to duty. The examinations 

; year were held from June 21 to 26. 

The following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement by the War Department. 

The following-named candidates from 
the enlisted men of the Regular Army and 
from civil life have been selected for ap- 
pointment second lieutenants in the 

Regular Army, as a result of the June 

21-26, 1926, examination. 

1. Darr Hayes Alkire, Air Corps, 

Cadet, Luke Field, Hawaii. 

2. DiXon McCarty - Allison, Air 

Flying Cadet, Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

3. Jas. Wm. Air Corps, 
South Race St., Urbana, II. 

4. Frederick August Bacher, jr., Field 
Artillery, 242 Kings Road, Corvallis, Ore. 

5. Albert Samuel Baron, Coast Artillery 
Corps, 1905 Laguna St., San Francisco, 
Cal, 

6. Chas. Arthur Bassett, Air Corps, 
Flying Cadet, 17th Pursuit Squadron, Air 
Corps, Selfridge Field, Mich. 

7. Thurston H. Baxter, Air Corps, 
Lott St., Jerseyville, Il. - 

8. Arthur Hodgkins Bender, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, 16 King St., Charleston, S. C. 

9. Claude Augustus bBillingsley, Field 
Artillery, Care of U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Nekoosa, Wis. 

10. Kenneth Watson Boyd, 
Fying cadet, Brooks Field, Tex. 

11. Wm. Crawford D. Bridges, Corps of 
Engineers, 610 L St., Hoquiam, Wash. 

12. Bernard Alexander Bridget, Air 
| Corps, Flying Cadet, Langley Field, Va. 
13. Geors Leo Brittingham, Cavalry, 
| 1358 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 

14. James Trimble Brown, Infantry, 264 

Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

15. Rothwell Hutton Brown, Infantry, 
1809 24th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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' and other requirements covered by sec- 
tions 1 to 7 of this specification. If the 
manufacturing process is changed the 
Radio Apparatus Committee, Federal Speci- 
fications Board, shall be notified and a 
new sample lot of 20 tubes may be re- 
auired. If this lot complies with the speci- 
! fication, bids on tubes made by that 
process shall be acceptable for all Gov- 
ernment purchases. ‘ 
Tests to be Made Jointly. 

The tests of the 50-tube sample lots. to 
determine whether they meet this specifi- 
eation shall be done jointly by the Bureau 
of Standards, Signal Corps, and Bureau 
of Engineering (Navy Department). <A 
second sample lot may be submitted in 
case of failure of the first samples. 

Sample tubes taken at random from the 

| quantity production as directed by the 
purchaser shall also satisfy all the detail 
requirements, Such sample tubes shall 
} be considered as a part of the order under 
delivery and shall be paid for by the 
) Purchaser, 





Commissions As Second Lieutenants In Army 
Awarded to 143 Civilians and Enlisted Men 


War Department Announces One of Largest Classes to Have 
Passed Examinations. 


radio re- | heterodyne set, and had built this first one 


around Signal Corps radio tubes and the 
use of a storage battery, which was “very 
Today, however, with the 
new type of tube for amplification pur- 
poses, Major Mauborgne said, dry _ bat- 
teries can be used, or the ordinary house 
lighting currents can be employed through 
a “current transformer” and a connection 
with the light socket. 

The principles of the original super- 
heterodyne set, nevertheless, Major Mau- 
borgne said, are the same as those in the 
advanced set of today, although the 
modern set of “‘practical’ form, since 
the art has advanced. 


cumbersome.” 
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16. Wm. Hans Brunke, Infantry, 210 
Fourth St., Union City, N. J. 

17. George Speed Bugbee, Field Artillery, 
122 Park Place, Libertyville, Ill. 

18. Marvin Marion Bunside, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, 315 Burnside Ave., Muscatine, 
Iowa. 

19. Eugene F. Cardwell, Infantry, Care 
Land Economic Survey, Detour, Mich. 

20. Oscar Frederick Carlson, Air Corps, 
624 12th Ave., N. Seattle, Wash. 

21. Francis Edgar Cheatle, Air 

. Armory Ave., Champaing, II. 
. Henry Chippendale, Cavalry, 26 Home 
St., Fall River, Mass. 

23. James Henry Collins, Air Corps, Fly- 
ing Cadet, Chanute Field, I. 

24. James Byron Colson, Infantry, 1504 
19th St., Columbus, Ga. 

25. Kenneth Charles Cota, Cavalry, Box | 

Hanover, N. H. 

26. Narcisse Lionel Cote, Air 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala. 
27. John Caswell Crosthwaite, 
717 Reba Place, Evanston, Il. 
28. John Albert Dabney, Infantry, 
7th St., Hopkinsville, Ky. 
29. Clinton William Davies, 

Chanute Field, Il. 

30. Ward Jackson Davies, Air Corps, 
507 Allegheny St., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

31. John Mgrtin Davis, Field Artillery, 
801 N. Salisbury St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 

32. Wm. Vance Davis, Coast Artillery 
Corps, Booneville, Miss. 

33. Wallace Stribling Dawson, Air Corps, 
Flying Cadet, Langley Field, Va. 

34. Chas. Herman Deerwester. Air Corps, 
Flying Cadet, Selfridge Field, Mich. 

35. Jos. Roy Dougherty, Infantry, 
Pleasant View St., Bangor, Me. 

36. Edward Jas. Doyle, Infantry, Camp 
Smith, Peekskill, N. Y. 

87. Harvey Flynn Dyer, Air Corps, 1400 
Oread Ave., Lawrence, Kans. 

38. Everett Clayton Embrey, Infartry, 
404 Rittenhouse St., Washington, D. °. 

39. Geo. J. Eppright, Air Corps, Manor, 
Travis County, Texas. 

40. Malcolm Faulhaber, Field Artillery, 
529 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. C. 

41. John Francis Fiske, Field Artillecy, 
Box 957, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimoce, | 
Mad. : 

42. Albert Gallatin Franklin, jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps, Box 22, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone. 

43. Herbert Will Gamble, Air Corps, 3555 
Percy St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

44. Edgar Albert Gans, Infantry, 
Everret Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

45. Harold Arnold Gardner, Coast Artil 
lery Corps, 5222 17th St. N. E., Seattle, 
Wash, 

46. Lee Gehlbach, Air Corps, care of 
Pictorial Review Co., 401 Slaughter Bldg., } 
Dallas, Texas. i 

47. Signa Allen Gilkey, Corps, . 730 
Baden Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

48. Richard Hays Gilley, Air Corps, | 
Caldwell, Texas. | 
49. Wm. Preston Grace, jr., Infantry, R. 

D., Wittman, Md. 

50. Eldon Carlyle 
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Grafton, Corps of 
Engineers, care of» Engineering Dept., 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Ryderwood, Wash. 

51. John Felix Guillett, Air Corps, Fly- 
ing Cadet, Kelly Field, Texas. 

52, Noble Theodore Haakensen, Coast ; 
Artillery Corps, 1227 4th St. S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

53. Wm. Albert Harbold, Infantry, 114 
Woodland Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

54. Thos. Beverly Harper, Infantry, c-o 
Major George Luberoff, Q. M. C., Ward- 
man Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

55. Alva Lee Harvey, Air Corps, Tech- 
nical Sergeant, 11 Sch. Group, Brooks 
Field, Tex; 

56. John Dean Hawkins, Infantry, 10203 
Burton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. : 
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Messages Relayed 
By Radio Station 
Of Marine Corps 


Plant at Quantico Handles 

Messages From Ships at 

Seat and Disseminates Fore- 
casts of Weather. 


The radio transmitting and receiving 
station maintained by the Marine Corps 
at Quantico, Va., is described in a state- 
ment from headquarters of the Marine 
Corps in Washington, D. C. 

This radio station is not an _ experi- 
mental communication system, it is 
pointed out, but occupies a strategic posi- 
tion and performs the function of trans- 
mitting and receiving messages for the 
important posts of the Marine Corps 
aviation fields. 

For instance, the arrivals 
tures of aircraft landing 
either local or cross-country flights, are 
reported. The station also acts in the 
capacity of a relay station between ships 
at sea and the Navy Yard, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Weather forecasts are received 
and dispersed from and to designated 
naval air stations, declared naval officials. 

Housed in Four-Room Building. 

The building at Quantico occupied by 
the radio station is a frame structure, 
consisting of four rooms. The front and 
first room is reserved for the communica- 
tion office and as a repository for the 
radio equipment in service. The second 
room contains the rectifier or apparatus 
for charging the batteries used in lighting 


and depar- 
at Quantico, 


| the filaments of the various electron tubes. 


The third room is set aside as living 
quarters for the radio operators on duty. 
The fourth and rear room is employed as 
quarters for storing, repairing, and test- 
ing of radio equipment installed on air- 
craft in use at this aviation field. 

The equipment of this station consists 
of the following: <A 500-watt, 500-cycle, 
alternating current, continuous-wave set, 
using two 250-watt tubes connected in a 
self-rectifying circuit. Both plate and fila- 
ment voltage is furnished by a Simon kilo- 
watt 250-volt 500-cycle alternating current 
generator, through a transformer. 

This set puts 10 amperes into an antenna 
on all waves used. The daytime range 
is about 500 miles. The wave lengths used 
are 674 and 075 and 15,000 meters. 

The radiation system used is an invested 
“L” type antenna, made up of two wires, 
200 feet long, spaced 14 feet apart and 100 
feet high, having a two-wire lead-in; a 400- 
foot counterpoise, 25 feet wide, made up 


“0 


6f eight wires running lengthwise with in- | 


tersecting crosspieces. 
is placed directly 


The counterpoise 
beneath the antenna. 
This unit is used to communicate with 
Navy and Army air stations and Naval 
vessels. 

Field Maneuver Set. 

There is a master oscillator circuit, using 
four 50-watt“vacuum tubes, with 800 volts, 
direct-current plate voltage; 10 volts alter- 
nating current filament voltage. A 312- 
kilowatt, 2,000-volt, direct current genera- 
tor furnishes the plate voltage; the fila- 
ment voltage is transformed from 220- 
volt lighting circuit. 

The antenna is identical with that used 
on the 500-watt, 500-cycle alternating cur- 
rent continuous wave set, except that a 
cage lead-in is used with this outfit. A 
ground is used instead of a counterpoise. 
The radiation is four amperes from the 
antenna. 

The wave lengths used are 975 and 1,040 
and 1.500 meters. This set was constructed 
for communication with the Marine Corps 
Expeditionary Force during field maneu- 
vers. 

A master oscillator, high-frequency, low- 
wave, transmitting set, uses three 50-watt 
electron tubes. Eight hundred volts are 
put on the plate and 10 volts on the fila- 
ment. The filament voltage is furnished 
by storage batteries. 

The antenna used is a 40-foot vertical 
cage, and the counterpoise is a fan made 
up of 6 20-foot wires, one foot above the 
ground. This transmitter radiates from 
3.5 to 4 meters. The wave lengths used 
are from 59 to 78 meters. 

Heard in England. 

The range is determined, but two-way 
communication has been carried on with 
all districts in the United States, and this 
transmitting equipment has been heard in 
England. It is used for experimental pur- 
poses in the development of short-wave 
equipment in the Navy Department. 

A “TD” 750-watt continuous-wave, inter- 
rupted continuous-wave radio telephone is 
used, employing three 250-watt vacuum 
tubes as oscillators and three 250-watt 
vacuum tubes modulatory. This set 
uses the same antenna equipment and 
generator as the master oscillator, medium 
wave-length set. The wave-length range 
is from 5060 to 2,700 meters. 

A standard Navy, medium-wave type 
SE 1420-C, receiving set is used with all 
transmitters with the exception of the high 
frequency, short wave, unit. The receiv- 
ing set used with the latter is a low-loss 
tuning, unit, with detector and two stages 
of amplification. The electron tubes used 
in this set are CW 1344 type. 
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57. Harry Clifford Heider, Infantry, 321 
Lowes St., Dayton, Ohio. 

58. Philip Jas. Henderson, Infantry, R. 
D. No. 2, Excelsior, Minn. 

59. Geo. Edley Henry, Air Corps, 
34th Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

60. Frank Coffin Holbrook, Field Artil- 
lery, 511 Stanford Court Apt., San Fran- 
eisco, Calif. 

61. Ralph Emerson Holmes, Air Corps, 
Merriewood Dr., Rt. 3, Box 900, Oakland, 
Calif. 

62. Thomas Jackson Holmes, Air Corps, 
Apt. 1, 1438 Meridian Pl. N. W., Wash., 
BD. Cc. 

63. Linwood Pendleton Hudson, Air 
Corps, Staff Sgt., A. C., Brooks Field, Tex. 

64. Henry Lee Hughes, Air Corps, Pri- 
Class, 30 Infantry, Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif. 

65. Clarence Shortridge Irvine, 
Pingree St., Detroit, Mich. 

66. Paul August Jaccard, Air Corps, 4550 
8th Ave. N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

67. Leland Shattuck Jamieson, Air Corps, 
Flying Cadet det., Kelly Field, Tex. 

68. Horace Whitfield Johnson, Infantry, 
Morgan Park Military Academy, Chicago, 
Iifnois. 

@. Howard Ravenscroft Johnson, In- 
fantry, 106 Third St., N. E., Washington, 
Da C. 

7. Gerald Geoffrey Johnston, Air Corps, 
405 East Oak St., Charlotte, N. C. 
71. Kenneth Holmes Kinsler, 
4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

72 Frank Dunne Klein, Air Corps, 
Bastbourne St., Roslindale, Mass. 

73. John Francis Mathew Kohler, Cav- 
alry, 2164 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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Astronomers to Check Accuracy 


Of Longitudes With Radio Signals 
Theory That Continents Are Slowly Moving Will | 


e Tested During Determinations. 


Longitude determinations of extreme ac- 
curacy, with discrepancies of probably less 
than 0.02 of a second for different longi- 
tude stations, are anticipated when a 
world-wide project is inaugurated October 
1, it has just been announced by the 
Naval Observatory. Radio signals, trans- 
mitted from at least seven powerful broad- 
casting stations, will be utilized in de- 
termining the differences in longitude in 
various parts of the world and in testing 
the validity of the theory that continents 
are wandering or drifting apart, according 
to Astronomer F. B. Littell. 

The principal observing stations, selected 
because of their strategic locations, inas- 
much as they are at nearly the same 
latitude and spaced eight hours apart in 
longitude, indicated the Naval Observatory, 
will be at San Diego, Calif.; Algiers Ob- 
servatory, Algeria; Shanghai Observatory, 
China; Naval Observatory officials indi- 
cated. Naval Observatory astronomical 
party, composed of Capt. F. B. Littell, 
astronomer; Astronomer John CC. Ham- 
mand, and Associate Astronomer Paul 
will occupy the important 
observing base at San Diego. The party 
plans to leave Washington, D. C., for 
California about September 15, remaining 
on ditty for the duration of this world 
longitude determination until December 1. 


Radio Will Be Utilized. 

Radio waves, traveling aT the speed of 
186,300 miles per second, alone make pos- 
sible a checking of the accuracy of the 
longitudes in the remote as well as fre- 
quented places of the earth, naval astron- 
omers declared. Telegraph lines and 
cables, former mediums for transmitting 
time signals to longitudinal parties, would 
prove too slow for meeting the exacting 
requirements of this international longi- 
tude project, ti was pointed out. 

The necessary radio time signals will be 
employed in comparing the clocks or 
chronometers at the various places at 
which astronomical observations will be 
made. Various methods will used in 
comparing the radio signals with the local 
timekeeping devices. The Naval Observa- 
tory will utilize a special radio recorded, 
designed by Mr. Sollenberger, for obtain- 
ing a graphie record of the radio time 
signals. In another instance, a_ photo- 
graphic method will be used in recording 
the radio signals. Some observers will 
doubtless receive the signals by ear only. 

Signals Will Be Rhythmic Type. 

Signals for use in this world longitude 
determination will be transmitted from 
seven or eight powerful Government radio 
stations, some of which will transmit the 
signals by means of both long and short 
waves. 
rhythmic type, so spaced that there will 
be 61 signals per minute for five minutes, 
“or 305 in all. They will be transmitted 
at three different periods of the day. 

The participating stations and their as- 
signed wave lengths are as follows: Ar- 
lington or Radio, Virginia, or Bellevue 
Naval Research Laboratory, Bellevue, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 74.7 and 24.9 meters; 
Annapolis, Maryland, 17,145 meters; Hono- 
lulu, Territory of Hawaii, 11,500 and 36.8 
meters; Saigon, French Indo-China, 17,000 
and meters; Bordeaux, France, 18,500 
meters; and d’Issy, near Paris, France, 32 
meters. 


be 


23 


To Flash Tjme Signals. 

The powerful 300-kilowatt are transmit- 
ting station at Annapolis, operating on a 
wave length of 17,145 meters, and the long- 
range, short-wave transmitting equipment 
at the Bellevue Naval Research Labora- 
tory, will be the principal transmitting 
source of time signals for the astronomical 
observers in the United States, indicated 
officials. These signals, it is anticipated 
by the Naval.Observatory, will. probably 
give a direct connection with Greenwich 


Germany to Resume 


Work on New Canal | 


Midland Project Will Connect 
East and West Sections, 
Says Trade Report. 


Work soon will be resumed on the Ger- 
man Midland Canal project, according to 
a report from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner W. I. Nash at Berlin just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
This project is calculated to connect the 
river, canal and inland waterway systems 
of East and West Germany, between 
which there is now au gap stretching from 
Wesar to Elbe. Construction operations 
started even before the war and were sanc- 
tioned again by law in 1920, but lagged 
completely thereafter. . 

The canal is to extend from Burg near 
Madgeburg on the Elbe to Hanover on 
the Leine, a confluant of the Weser, 
whence it will connect with the Hanza 
Canal project joining Weser to Rhine. It 
is to have a south wing extending through 
Braunschweig to Halle. on the Salle and 
will necessitate damning, dredging and 
other improvement work on the Elbe and 
Saale. It will accommodate barges of 
1,000 tons displacement and will be about 
two meters deep. Little has been made 
public in referenec to cost of construction. 

The Diet of Braunschweig reported 
as being aftxious to hasten operations in 
order to provide occupation for laborers 
out of work. 
ee i 

74. Reuben Kyle, Jr., Air 3112 
Hamilton Ave., Columbus, Ga. 

75. Albert Lang, Field Artillery, 
Knoll, Ithaca, N. Y. 

76, Walter Byron Larew, Signal \Corps, 
Ind. 
Infantry, 


is 


Corps, 


The 


77. Frank Neuman Leakey, 
Trotter, N. Dak. 

78. Walter Sylvester Lee, Infantry, R. R. 
No. 1, Modoc, Ind. 

79. Arthur Joseph Lehman, Air 
Crawfordsville, Ind., R. R. No. 1. 

80. Herbert Charles Lichtenberger, Air 
Corps, 34 Coronado Apts., Twenty-second 
and Capitol Sts., Omaha, Nebr. 

81. Gregg miller Lindsay, Air Corps, 
1438 Tyler Park Drive, Louisville, Ky. 

82. George Olan Norman Lodcen, In- 
fantry, Alvarado, Minn. 

83. Jay B. Lovless, Infantry, 102 Daly 
Avenue, Missoula, Mont. 

84. Mason Harley Lucas, Air Corps, 426 
W. Arch St., Portland, Ind. 

85. Henry Louis Luongo, 
Murray Ave., Annapolis, Md. 


To be continued the 
September 9. 
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; the divisions of which are true to a mil- 


| shops and factoreis; and even for so simple 





and Paris, as well as the radio signals 
from the Bordeaux station. 

The use of high frequencies (short waves) 
as well as low frequencies in the transmis- | 
sion of signals to these longitude observ- | 
ing parties all over the world is a precau- 
tion taken to insure the signals at specified 
intervals of the day, regardless of atmos- 
pheric disturbances. Short waves, while 
susecptible to pecularities of behavior 
have demonstrated greater carrying ca- 
pacity in adverse weather conditions than 
the longer waves, government radio engi- 
neers declared. 

Purpose of Plan Is Given. 

The plan to determine a network of 
longitudes around the world by _ inter- 
national cooperation has the approval of 
the International Astromomical Union and 
of the International Geodetic and Geo- 
graphical Union. A committe at large, 
representing members of both of these 
unions, was formed in Rome, Italy, in 1922, 
with General Gustave Ferrie, member of 
the Bureau of Longitudes of France and 
director of the Wireless Service of the 
French Army, chairman. The United 





as 


| States is represented on the committee by 
| Captain 


Edwin T. Pollock, superintendent 
of the Naval Observatory; Dr. William 
Bowie, chief of the Division of Geodesy of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey: Walter D. 
Lambert, Coast and Geodetic Survey; Dr. 
W. W. Campbell, director of Lick Observa- 
tory and president of the University of 
California; and J. J. Carty, chief engineer 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

The practical-minded man of, the street 
inquires, pointed officials, “Why go to so 
much trouble to secure these accurate 
longitude determinations around the earth? 
Are not the existing longitude values suf- 
ficiently good?” The answer “There 
are longitude stations in nearly every coun- 
try which were determined by means of 
from one observatory to an- 
otehr, over land telegraph wires and over 
but in general, the present longi- 
tude net of the world is composed of many 
very short differences of longitude, as for 
example, the one from Philadelphia to 
Washington, the one from Washington to 
New York, and so on. 

Theory Will Be Tested. 

By means of radio, the time signals sent 
from Annapolis or Bellevue can be 
ceived in many of the astronomical ob- 
servatories from Europe to Alaska and 
the Hawaiian Islands. Thus, in one step, 
the difference in longitude between London 
or Paris and San Francisco or Honolulu 
can be determined. It readily seen 
that more exact longitude differences can 
be determined in this way than by the 
cable and wire methods. 

In addition to the establishment of these 
longitude stations of extreme accuracy, 
this worldwide scfentific project aims to 
test the validity of the more or less spec- 
tacular theory that the continents are 
wandering or drifting apart, indicated 
astronomers. This hypothesis relating to 
the instability of the continents ad- 
vanced by Prof. Alfred*Wegener, an Aus- 
trian geo-physicist. To prove or disprove 
this theory will necessitate a _ repetition 
of this worldwide longitude project at in- 
tervals of five or ten years. If the differ- 
ences in longitude determined at these 
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cables, 


re- 
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is 


sults would tend to disprove the 
that continents and islands are drifting, 
declared officials. On the other hand, if 
these longitude determinations showed ap- 
preciable variations at intervals of five or 
ten years, the hypothesis of Wegener would 
receive a reasonable amount of support. 
Radio, the magnic word as well as medium 
of this century, is the principal actor in 
the far-reaching scientific observations de- 
scribed in this article, officials of the Naval 
Observatory declared. 


theory 





Scientists Measure 


Three “Wave” Types 





Sound, Light and Electric Waves 
Are Studied In Bureau of 
Standards Tests. 


“Waves” of three types are subjects of 
experiments which are frequently made at 
the Bureau of Standards, 
Commerce. For 


Department of 
practical, well 
scientific purposes, Bureau scientists meas- 
ure 


as as 


sound waves, light 
and the 


are 


waves, und elec- 


tric waves, objects of their ex- 

explained as follows: 
Sound wave measures are used to stand- 

ardize tuning forks which control the 


pitch of musical instruments and other in- 


periments 


struments which must run in tune. Sound 


to_sstudy the 
turbulence around a bullet just fired from 
a intensity is measured in 
the study of sound transmission of walls 
of various materials and construction. The 
speed of sound is used in measuring ship 
to shore distances in sea sounding surveys 
by a radio hydrophone relay, devised by 
the Bureau for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 


Waves are photographed 


gun. Sound 


Light waves are measured by the thou- 
sands for all the chemical elements. Each 
wave length here is characteristic of the 
kind of atom which preduces the wave. In 
science these measures are unlocking the 
secrets of atomic structure and of energy 
levels within the atom. Light waves serve 
most practical uses, to make precise scales, 


lionth of an inch; to insure the 
of length-measuring devices of 


accuracy 
machine 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


United States Department of the Interior, office 
of the Secretary, Washington, September 4, 1926. 

SEALED PROPOSALS (in duplicate), will be 
received at the Department until 2 o’clock p. m. 
Thursday, September 30, 1926, for the construc- 
tion, equipment and furnishing of building for 
the Medical School, Howard University, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in accordance with drawings and 
specifications, copies of which, with form of pro- 
pcesal, may be had on application to the De- 
partment. <A certified check in the sum of $100 
wil be required as a guaranty for the safe re- 
turn of the plans loaned. The right is reserved 
te reject any or all bids, waive technical defects, 
accept one part and reject the other as the in- 
terest of the Government may require. Pro- 
posals must be securely enveloped marked on 
exterior of envelcpe “Proposals for construction, 
equipment and furnishing the Medical School 
Building. Howard University’ and be addressed 
to the Secretary of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C E. C. Finney, First Assistant Secretary 
=f the Interior. 
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Aviators to Be Given 
Bearings From Radio’ 
_+ Compass Stations 


| Dirigible Los Angeles Engaged 


In Landward Calibrations | 
To Develop Service 
For Flying Craft. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
Already the Los 
Angeles has calibrated the eight compas® 
the New England portion 
of the coast, it was said. 


bearings to aircraft. 


stations along 
This work was undertaken, primarily aft 
the request of a commercial aviation com 
pany in Boston, whose craft ply between 
New England ports. 
The 
calibrating stations 


Los Angeles now is engaged in 


along the Atlantic 


' coast in the vicinity: of Poyner’s Hill, N. 


C.; Virginia Beach, Va., and Hog Island, 

N. J. Recently it completed the calibras 

tion of stations along the shores of Long 

Island, Narragansett Bay and Cape Cod. 
Service in Demand. 

Since the establishment of the compass 
service for shipping shortly after the war 
until the demand for bearings 
bureau officials 
150,000 bearings 


last year, 
has steadily 
said. Last 
were given. 

It was further explained that the ace 
curacy of Navy radio compasses must be 
maintained. This provides another motive 
for the designation of the Los Angeles 
for calibration work. 


increased, 


year over 


Calibration, it was pointed out, consists 


| of checking the direction from which the 


radio signal comes against an actual visual 
bearing of the compass station taken at 
the same instant. A series of these radio 
and visual bearings are plotted, and from 
data the error of the compass on 
every degree around the circle is com- 
puted. 

This error remains constant so that 
tables prepared from the calibrating work 
of the Los Angeles will in the future give 
the correct bearings which the compass 
stations can send to either ships or air- 
eraft which ask for them. 

The reason for the selection of a dirigible 
in preference to airplanes for the calibra- 
tion work was attributed by bureau officiats 
to the fact that the dirigible is steadier in 
air and because it tan maintain flight for 
longer time and at slower speed, all mak- 
ing for accuracy in calibrations. 

In addifiopn, it was stated, the trailing 
antenna of an airplane gives a false posi- 
tion of the craft, as the radio compass 
computes the position at a straight line to 
the ground for the antenna. In the case 
of a dirigible, however, the position is given 
as directly under the nose of the craft. 


Process of Calibration. 


The Los Angeles, in its calibration work, 
has been conducting the calibration flights 
in circles around the stations about 15 
miles in radius, with the radio compass 
coil as the center of the circle. During 
this period the radio transmitter of the 
dirigible is operated continufusly, sending 
series of dashes. The. transmission is 
interrupted only to receive instructions 
from the calibrating party on the ground, 

At the compass station an observer is 
stationed at the receiver, continuously 
observing the signals of the Los Angeles 
and recording the time and bearings. An- 
other observer is stationed at a transit 
which is set\close to the compass. coil, 
This observer takes the visual bearings 
of the dirigible, coinciding with the radio 


a 


| bearnings taken by the other observer. 


From the two sets of data obtained by 
these two observers curves are made up 
which give the errors of the compass and 
from which the true bearings can be taken 
in the future. 


Navy Department officials declared that 
it takes from three to five hours to, cali- 
brate a compass ‘station for aircraft use, 
but the giving out of a bearing to an 
aviator with the necessary checking oc- 
cupies only about one minute. 


Secretary Wilbur to Return 


To His Office September 10 


Secretary Curtis D. Wilbur, of the De- 
partment of the Navy, who has been away 
from his office since July 23, will return 
to Washington on September 10, the De- 
partment of the Navy has been informed. 

Secretary Wilbur during his absence 
from Washington, has made an extended 
inspection trip of naval activities along the 
Pacific Coast. In addition, he visited 
Alaska, where he inspected activities in 
connection with aerial mapping of that ter- 
ritory. 


in the boiler plugs inserted 
boilers as safety devices. 

Radio waves are measured to keep sta- 
tions on specific wave lengths or frequen- 
cies. The sending station must keep a 
certain wave length constant or interfer- 
ence and fading will result. The Bureau 
of Standards has fostered the use of quartz 
blocks of specified dimensions which re- 
spond to definite frequencies or wave 
lengths, and may be used for standardiz- 
ing braadcasting stations. 


a matter as to find traces of lead or zine 
in ste 


If you are depressed 
agreatdeal con&tipa- 
tion maybe to blame. 
Give your intestinal 
tract a thorough 
cleaning with harmless 
Pluto Water. It flushes 
away the poison-breeding 
waste matter. Acts in 30 
minutes to two hours. 
Never gripes. Prescribed 
by physicians, sold by 
druggists and bottled at 
French Lick Springs, Ind. 


When Nature Won't Pluto Will 





Invested 
Capital 


sreement on Sale 
s Held Incomplete 
In Omitting Details 


‘Gourt Dismisses Both Suit of 


~ Vendor and Counter-Claim 
and Orders Writing Be 
Reformed. 


Bxcwance Nationa. BANK Vv. 
"Disrrtct Court, Western District oF 
Misgovri, No. Ea. 89. 
A writing in the nature of a bond for a 


deed was reformed by the District Court, 
Western District of Missouri, in the case of 
Exchange National Bank of Atchison, Kan- 
as, v. Julius P. Kuhnert and Mrs. Julius P. 
Kuhnert, husband and wife, so as to con- 
form to what the court finds to have been 
the actual agreement between the parties 
@s to the quantities of land to be conveyed. 

Judge Merrill E. Otis delivered the opin- 
fon, the full text of which follows: 

Opinion by Hon. Merrill E. Otis 
@bout March 31, 1919, one Ernest N. Un- 
derwood and Under- 
wood, entered into a contract with the de- 
fendant, Julius P. 
wife whereby the Kuhnerts agreed to pur- 
Chase from the Underwoods real 
property Platte Mis- 
Seuri.. A writing in the general nature of 
a@ bond for a deed was signed and acknowl 
edged by the purchasers and subsequently 
Was assigned by the Underwoods as col- 
lateral security to the plaintiff. 


On or 


his wife, Emma H. 


KKuhnert and his then 


certain 


located in County, 


Counter Claims Filed. 


Alleging in its bill that the defendants 
have failed and refused to pay at maturity 
the principal sum named in the bond the 
Plaintiff asks that the defendants be re- 
quired to make such payment or, in the 
alternative, that the bond for a deed be 
foreclosed as a mortgage, the property ad- 
vertised and sold, and the proceeds ap- 
Plied to the discharge of the asserted obli- 
@ation. The answer alleges that the writ- 
ing referred to does not embody the terms 
or all of them of the real contract and 
prays that it be reformed to conform with 
the facts, and that judgment be based 
upon the actual agreement. The answer 
prays also damages by way of counter- 
claim. 

An important issue of fact is this: 

Was the actual agreement for the trans 
fer of two hundred twenty-four (224) acres 
of land at two hundred ($200) dollars 
acre or for the transfer of a certain tract 
in bulk for forty-four thousand seven hun- 
dred fifty dollars ($44,750). . 


Testimony Differs. 

Upon this issue the testimony for plain- 
tiff and defendants was contradictory. The 
chief witness for the plaintiff, however, 
Was shown to have a bad reputation for 
truth and veracity. 

Taking that showing into consideration, 
together with all the testimony, and par- 
ticularly in connection with the fact that 
two hundred and twenty-four (the sup- 
posed number of acres) multiplied by two 
hundred dollars, gives the exact amount 
Stipulated between the parties, less fifty 
dollars, which fifty dollars the testimony 
clearly accounted for, I resolve this issue 
in favor of the defendants. 

I further conclude from the evidence 
that the tract in question fell twelve (12) 
acres short of the two hundred and twenty- 
four (224) it was represented as containing. 

| Accordingly, I find as facts: 

I. That the actual agreement between 
Kuhnert and Underwood was that the Un- 
derwoods agreed to sell and the Kuhnerts 
@greed to buy two hundred and twenty- 
four (224) acres of land at two hundred 
dollars ($200) per acre: that the quantity 
of the acreage entered into the consider- 
ation which the Kuhnerts bound them 
Selves to pay for the land, and that by 
mistake the written agreement does not in 
that respect evidence the actual agree- 
ment of the parties. 


per 


Shortage in Acreage Found. 

II. That there was, in fact, twelve (12) 
acres of land less in the land conveyed 
than the number of acres represented by 
Underwood to be in the tract. the 
of which is twenty-four hundred 
($2,400). 

A second important fact is 
whether the purchasers se: exer- 
cised the “privilege” or “option” (the writ- 
ten agreement uses both terms) to pay the 
remaining part of principal sum at 
the end of a five-year period beginning 
with the termination of first fi 
period referred to in the contract 
issue also I think under al! the 
Should be resolved in favor of 
fendants. Accordingly I find as 

III. That prior to September 1, 
defendant. Julius P. Kuhnert notified 
vendor of his election to take five addi- 
tional years in which to pay and 


value 


dollars 
issue oO 

asonably 
the 
the 
evidence 
the de- 


facts 
1924 


the 


Reformation Ordered. 


JV. That within three months after Sep- 
tember 1, 1924, he notified plaintiff of the 


Same election 

It follows, of course, from 
and IV and I accordingly find as a 

VY. That at the time of 
of this suit the defendants’ 
due and payable to the plaintif 

Conclusion—Plaintiff’s bill 
missed. The counter-claim of 
will also be dismissed. Judgment 
given in accordance with the 
Paragraph four (4) of the a 
fendants. 


Ill 


findings 


the 


debt was 


be dis 


will 
will be 
nswer of de 


conformity herewith. 


Tariff Rate Is Biiared 


On Imitation Silver Lahn 


In a decision Just handed down, sustain- 
ing a protest of the State Forwarding & 
Customs 
Court at New York rules that certain mer- 
silver 
imitation 
silver,” was erroneously assessed for duty 
and 35 
per cent ad valorem under the provision 
for 
/“bullions and metal threads made wholly 
or in chief value of tinsel wire, lame or 


Shipping Co., the United States 


“imitation 
and “‘lahn 


chandise invoiced as 
Jahn,” “‘lahn or faux” 


at the rate of 6 cents per pound 


dm paragraph 385, Tariff Act of 1922, 


lahn.” 


*The importers contende@ that the mer- 
chandise in question consisted of lame or 
Jahn made wholly or in chief value of gold, 
@ilver, or other metal, dutiable at the rate 
of 6 cents per pound and but 20 per cent 
provision 
Judge 

her, who writes the court's conclusions 
mR the case at bar. upholds the claim for 


the spedific 
paragraph 385. 


under 
said 


ad valorem 
refer in 


ty at the lower rate. 
(Protest 59118-G-49360-24,) 


KU HNERT, 


his 


fact: 
institution 
not 
defendants 
prayer of 


The defendants will prepare and 
submit for the court's approval a decree in 
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Tangible 
Property 


Good Will Valued in Opinion on Revenue Law 
At Same Figure For Prewar and Later Periods 


Basis Is Provided 
For Computing Tax 


Provision In Act Held to Be In- 
tended to Prevent Credit 
For Watered Stock. 


INVESTED CAPITAL; 
COUNSEL OF INTERNAL 
2893, G. C. M. 365). 

A question of the method of computing 
invested capital for the prewar period in 
a case where the taxpayer is reorganized 
before March 3, 1917, is discussed by A. W. 
Gregg, general counsel, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, as follows, in an opinion re- 
voking Appeals and Review Recommenda- 
tion 6965: 

It is contended that Appeals and Review 
Recommendation 6965 is erroneous and 
should be revoked. The question involved 
is how a taxpayer's invested capital shall 
be computed for the prewar period (de- 
fined in Section 310, Revenue Act of 1918, 
as the years 1911, 1912 and 1913) ina 
where the taxpayer is reorganized before 
March 8, 1917, and then desires to take 
a statutory war profits credit under Sec 
tion 311 (a) of the Act in computing its 
war-profits and excess-profits tax liability 
for 1918 and subsequent years. 


GENERAL 
(V-35- 


OPINION BY 
REVENUE 


case 


Definations in Law Quoted. 

Reference to, and a careful considera- 
tion of, the appropriate sections of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 are essential to a 
correct understanding of the principle to 
be applied. In this Act the law defines 
invested capital as follows 

“Sec. 326. (a) That as used in this title 
the term “invested capital” for any year 
means °° * FF & 

“(1) Actual cash bona fide paid in for stock 
or shares; 

“(2) Actual cash value of tangible 
property, other than cash, bona fide paid 
in for stock or shares, at the time of such 
payment, but in no case to exceed the par 
value of the original stock or shares specifi- 
calley issued therefor, unless the actual 
cash value of such tangible property at the 
time paid in is shown to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioner to have been clearly and 
substantially in excess of such par value, in 
which case such excess shall be treated as 
paid-in surplus * * * 

“(3) Paid-in or earned surplus and un- 
divided profits; not including surplus and 
undivided profits earned during the year: 

“(4) Intangible property bona fide paid 
in for stock_or shares prior to March 3, 
1917. in an amount not exceeding /a/ the 
actual cash value of such property at the 
time paid in, (b/ the par value of the stock 
or shares issued therfor, or (c) in the 
aggregate 25 centum of the par value of 
the total stock or shares of the corporation 
outstanding on March 3, 1917, whichever 
is lowest. [Italics Supplied.] 

Bach paragraph of gection 326 (a), par- 
ticularly the underscored parts, is im- 
portant in understanding just what assets 
ean be included in “invested capital’ for 
the prewar period as well as the taxable 
year, and at what amount. It will be 
noticed that there. are limitations on such 
amount in factors (2) and (4), which fac- 
tors will be referred to below in fuller 
detail. 


Provisions Covering Reorganization. 

The Act for refer- 
ence is Vi—Reorgani- 
zations,’’ and is as follows: 

“Sec. 330. That in the the 
reorganization, consolidation, or change of 
ownership after January, 1, 1911, of a 
trade or business now carried on by a cor- 
the corporation shall for the 
of this title be deemed to have 
been in existence prior to that date, and 
the net income and invested capital of 
such predecessor trade or business for all 
or any part of he prewar period prior to 
the organization of the corporation now 
carrying on such trade or business shall 
be deemed to have been the net income 
and invested capital of such corporation 

* . . 


next section of the 
contained in ‘Part 


ease of 


poration, 
purposes 


“If any asset of the trade or business in 
existence both during the taxable year and 
any year is included in the in- 
vested capital for the taxable year but is 
not included in the invested capital for 
such prewar year, or is valued on a dif- 
ferent basis in computing the invested 
capital for the taxable year and such pre- 
year, respectively, under 
regulations to be 

the approval 
readjustments 
place 


prewar 


war then ies 
and 
Commissioner wit 


Secretary 


prescribed by 


made as are necessary to com 


of the invested capital fer such 


basis empldved in de- 


putation 
prewar 
termining 
able year.” 

It is the construction of the part 
of the foregoing quotation with which Ap- 
peals and Review Recommendation 
and this inquiry concerned, and 
particularly of the word Admit- 
tedly and necessarily for 
puting invested taxable 
year 1918 is the 
in Section 326(a) 
included in, or s 
capital except as 
stated in 
supra, it is this 
preceding sentence 
(to the 


section) ‘ir 


year on the 


the invested capital for the tax 


second 


6965 
are more 
“basis.” 
the “basis” com- 
for the 
subdivisions recited 
Nothing 
from 
defined As 


capital 
four 
above can he 
ibtracted invested 
therein 
part of 
referred to in 
which 


two classes of 


the 330 


second 33 


Section 
“basis” the 
is to be applied 
cases mentioned in 
computing the invested 
prewar period—that is, the 
12, and 1913 

Illustrations Given. 

classes of 


such 
capital for the 


years 1911, 19 


The 


Section 


two cases mentioned in 
illustrated as 


thereof or 


339 may be 
(any variations 
lustrations coming within 
of the same principle) 

GQ) An asset in existence during 
the taxable year and in the prewar period 
which is included in the invested 
of the taxable year but not in the 
capital of the prewar period 

(Example: Good will built up 
ganization and having an existing value 
in the prewar period, but barred from in 
clusion in invested capital for that period 
because neither cash nor stock or 
property was paid for it; and the same good 
will plus further appreciation included in 
invested capital for the 
cause shares of stock 
in a reorganization in 
326(a) above.) 

(2) An asset in 
periods but 
computing 
periods. 

(Example: 
actual 


follows 
any 


the 


other il 


application 


both 


capital 
invested 


Since or- 


taxable 
were 
1916 


year be 
issued for it 
See Section 
existence during 
valued on different 
the invested capital 


both 
bases in 
for 


such 


Tangible property having an 
value of 250,000 whieh 
paid in to the old company in 1908 for 
$50,000 par value of its capital stock and 
the same property having an actual cash 
value of $100,900 appreciation 
which was paid in to the new company 


cash Was 


through 








other | 


‘ pe 


in a reorganization in 1916 for $100,000 par 
value of its capital stock.) 
Good Will Included in Capital. 

With respect to the “good will’ asset 
of the first illustration, section 330 requires 
that it shall be included in the computa- 
tion of invested capital for the prewar pe- 
riod on the basis employed in including it 
in the computation of invested capital for 
the taxable year—that is, it shall be valued 
for prewar invested capital (which is a 
purely statutory matter) on the same basis 
that it is valued for invested capital for 
the taxable year. This basis is section 
326(a) 4, viz: 

““4) Intangible property 
in for stock or shares prior 
1917, in an amount not exceeding (a) the 
actual cash value of such property at the 
time paid in, (b) the par value of the stock 
issued therefore, or (c) in the 
aggregate 25 per centum of the par value 
of the total stock or shares of the corpo- 
ration outstanding on March 3, 1917, 
whichever is lowest.” 


bona fide paid 
to March 3, 


or shares 


Applying figures to the first illustration, 
we have for illustrative purposes—$10,000: 
Actual cash value of good will for prewar 


| period: $100,000: Par value of capital stock 


issued for such good will in reorganization 
in 1916, its actual cash value through ap: 
preciation being $75,000, and the company's 
outstanding capital stock on March 3, 
1917, being $200,000 


Example of Application of Rule. 

Now, valuing good will for the taxable 
year 1918 on the basis of subdivision (4), 
above, we have (a) $75,000; (b) $100,000: 
and (c) $50,000—and $50,000 is the allow- 
able sum for good will, since it is the 
lowest of the three factors. Valuing good 
will on the basis for the prewar 
period the same factors lit- 
erally, same amount which 
must be the prewar invested 
capital. 


same 
applying 
have the 
included in 


and 
we 


If there had been no reorganization, this 
good will could not have been included 
in invested capital either the pre- 
period or the taxable year (since 
neither cash, stock. nor property was 
given for it under Section 326 (a) 4) But 
there was a reorganization in 1916 
and stock was issued for this good will, it 
be included in invested capital for the 
taxable year 1918, subject to the limita- 
tion of factors (ta), tb), and (c) of Section 
326 (a) 4 above. However, except for 
Section 33, it still could not be included 
in prewar invested capital, because it was 
not paid in for cash, stock, or property. 
or, conversely, because nothing was paid 
for it. This would mean that a taxpayer 
could increase his invested capital for 
1918 to the amount of $50,000 over his in- 
vested capital for the prewar period (repre- 
appreciation, no cash or 
property being paid therefor), and in- 
equitably get a war profits credit of $5,000 
under Section 311 (a), Revenue Act of 1918, 
which is as follows: 

“That the war-profits 
of the sum of: 


for 


war 


since 


can 


sented solely by 


credit shall con- 
sist 

“(1) A specific exemption of $3,000; and 

*(2) An amount equal to the average 
net income of the corporation for the pre- 
war period, plus or minus, as the case 
may be, 10 per centum of the difference 
between the average invested capital for 
the prewar period and the invested capital 
for the txabfe year. * * *” 


Purpose of Law Explained. 

this allowance of an “‘un- 
earned” credit, baséd on appreciation of 
assets caused principally by the war and 
obtained through reorganizations and the 
marking-up of assets, that Section 339 was 
designed to prevent. It was also designed 
to prevent taxpayers taking advantage of 
stock watering and inflation. 

With respect to the “tangible property” 
the second illustration, Section 
330 makes the same requirement that it 
does with the “good will’ asset of the 
first illustration, except that subdivision 
(2) of Section 326(a) is involved instead of 
subdivision (4) of such section. Subdivision 
(2) states that “invested capital’? for any 
year méans: 

“Actual cash value of tangible property, 
other than cash, bona fide paid in for stock 
or shares, at the time of such payment, 
but in no case to exceed the par value 
of the original stock or shares specifically 
issued therefor, * * *." 

Tangible property in this illustration 
was paid in to the old company for $50,000 
par value capital stock. Its valuation was 
based on actual prewar cash value not 
exceeding the par value of the capital stock 
of the old company issued for it. The 
same tangible property ‘was paid in te the 
new company for $190,000 par value capi- 
tal stock. Its valuation was based on 
actual cash value at the time not ex 
ceeding the par value of the capital stock 
new company issued for it. It is 
therefore valued on a different basis in 
computing the invested capital for the two 
periods (valuations at different times, under 
different conditions, and having a rela- 
tion to original issues of capital stock of 
different companies, being involved). 


It was just 


asset of 


of the 


for Valuation. 


In other except for 
change of owenrship, 


Basis Given 
words reorganiza- 
this ‘‘tangi- 
could only have been 
included in invested capital at $59,000 for 
prewar and “taxable year’’ periods, 
this would have been the value for 
which par value capital stock of the same 
was originally issued. Due to re- 
change of ownership, it 
now be valued in invested capital for 
taxable year at $100,000, this being 
the actual value for which par value orig- 
inal captal stock of the new company was 
The basis of valuation being dif- 
ferent. Section 330 requires that the asset 
be valued for prewar invested capital on 
the same basis that it is valued for in- 
vested capital for the taxable year—that 
is, it must be valued according to _ its 
actual value at the time of its pay- 
ment in to the new company, which is 
$100,000, or the par value original stock 
of the company specifically isued 
for it 

Since in both illustrations by the appli- 
eation of Section 330 the asset in ques- 
tion must be included in invested capital 
for the prewar period and the taxable 
year at the same amount, the taxpayer is 
prevented from getting, on appreciation of 
capital assets, a ‘“‘gratuitous’’ war-profits 
credit which Congress did not intend it 
should have and to which it is not en- 
titled. Otherwise, inflation could he éapi- 
talized so as to cut down faxes on war 
profits, certainly a result which Congress 
in Section 330 has attempted to use perti- 
nent language to avoid. 


Rule Held of General 


Other 


tion or 
ble property asset 
both 


since 


amount 
organization or 
can 


the 


issued 


cash 


new 


Application. 

be given, or 
illustrations, but 
will all come within the application 


illustrations could 
variations of the present 
they 
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Recommendation 6965 


Is Declared Revoked 


New Rule Given to Compute In- 
vested Capital Listed Under 
Reorganization. 


of the above-defined principle. 


nishes a rule of general application, 
Article 934 


by the 


and 


is the result contemplated by 
of Regulations 45 and contended for 
Income Tax Unit. 

The rule of Appeals and 
ommendation 6965 is limited to 
pertinent 
the first 

It does 


Ree- 
first 
provi- 


Review 
the 


of the two parts of the 


of Section 330 covered by 


sion 
in this mefmorandum. 


meet, 


illustration 


not furnish an example or, or 


second part of the pertinent provision of 


‘Rules of Equity, Not of Law, Held 


330, second illustra- 


this 


as does the 


S@ction 
tion in 
the first part it clearly 
erroneous, since in valuing good 
prewar invested capital it has no statutory 
or practical justification for applying the 
following factors—‘(a) its actual cash 
value at the beginning of the prewar 
actual cash value as the par value of the 
stock issued for good will at the time of 
reorganization bears to the actual 
value of good will at that time,” inasmuch 
as there are not the statutor) factors re- 
quired by Section 326(a)4 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918. 

In view of 
Review Recommendation 
revoked. V-35-2893; G. C. M. 360. 


Even as to 
to be 


for 


memorandum. 
appea rs 
will 


cash 


Appeals and 
hereby 


the foregoing. 
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Liquor Possession 
Is Held No Offense 


Against Prohibition 


District Court Says Laws Are 
Directed at Traffre in 


Intoxicants, Not at 
Drinking. 


34 ONE-HALF Pints CoLoreD Moon- 
Whu1skey Late.y IN POSSESSION 

or Patrick J. Leppy, No. 400. 

The Eighteenth Amendment and_ the 
National Prohibition Act aimed primarily 
at traffic in intoxicating liquors but in no 
wise prohibited the medicinal use, nor 
mere possession of liquor, the District 
Court, Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
said in United States v. 34 One-Half Pints 
Colored Moonshine Whisky, ctc., lately in 
possession of Patrick J. Leddy. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Sur Trial on Libel, Answer and Proofs. 

Dickinson, J.: The ruling of this cause 
turns upon a quite narrow issue of fact or 
rather upon what fact inference may be 
drawn from other evidentiary facts. The 
claimant in this case was conducting a 
saloon business. He had at the time in his 
possession the liquor set forth in the libel. 
He was indicted for the offense of the un- 
lawful sale of intoxicating liquors and 
likewise of unlawful possession. The jury 
convicted him of the former offense but 
acquitted him of the latter. The cause 
was submitted in the present proceeding, 
on the facts as thus found. 


Jury Found Difference. 


We have thus the thought that the ‘de- 
fendant unlawfully sold, but we have like- 
the- fact that he was lawfully in 
possession. Just why the jury made this 
discrimination we do not know except 
upon the presumption that they wisely dis- 
criminated, which means that the liquors 
seized in pursuance of this libel were liq- 
uors of which the defendant was in lawful 
possession and that his unlawful sale was 
of other liquors and in itself an indepen- 
dent act. 

The libel before us is in 
without the support of any evidence 
lawful possession and the only evidence be- 
fore us is possession and seizure. We see 
no escape from conclusion that the 
libel should be dismissed on this ground 


Ss. Vv. 


SHINE 


wise 


consequence 
of un- 


the 


alone. 

As a supporting thought to this conclu- 
sion one fufther observation may be made. 
The Eighteenth Amendment and the Acts 
of Congress for its enforcement are alike, 
aimed primarily at the traffic in intoxicat- 
ing liquors. What is commonly called the 
medicinal use of liquor is in no wise pro- 
hibited nor is the use of liquor as a hev- 
erage condemned. The very 8ross evils 
which arose out of the tariffic in intoxicat- 
ing liquor for beverage purposes was the 
moving cause and the suppression of these 
evils made the objective of the Constitu- 
tional amendment. 


Posession Factor In Sale. , 

Posession, however, enters into the ques- 
tion, whether it is one of traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors or not, because it is a nec- 
essary step to either. As a step toward 
the consummation of a sale, the enforce- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment called 
respect to 


upon Congress to legislate with 
an of- 


it and was thus made 
fense. 

It is clear, however, that mere 
sion in itself was not made an offense be- 
cause possession was permitted and made 
lawful by the terms of, the National Pro- 
hibition Act itself. Inasmuch as the jury 
found the possession in this case to be 
lawful by the refusal to find that it was 
unlawful, we, can only infer that the Dos- 
session here was of the character permitte 
by the law. 

A formal decree dismissing the libel in 
accordance herewith may be submitted. 

August 7, 1926. 


Tariff Rate on Metal Vases 
Cut on Importer’s Protest 


possession 


posses- 


States Customs Court, in 
sustaining a protest of John Wanamafer, 
of New York, rules that certain mftal 
vases and baskets, not gold plated or fold 
lacquered, should have been assessed pith 
duty at the rdte of 40 per cent ad valdrem 
under paragraph 399, tariff act of 192. 
The collector's assessment at 60 percent 
ad valorem under said paragraph 39), as 
gold lacquered articles, is therefor¢ set 
aside by Judge Fischer, who writes the 
court’s conclusions in the case at bar. 
(Protest 47589-G-23803-24). 


The United 


It thus fur- | 


the | 


| Rettic Beverace Co. v. 


| deciding a 
' governed by 


|} mon 
| the act 


| intoxicating 


| porate 


| office of 


| out 


| 180 per cent of alcohol by volume. 
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Principles Involved in Latest Decisions and 
Administrative Rulings. f 


.YLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
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INVESTED CAPITAL: Pre-War: Tangible Property Paid in to Old Company. 


Where tangible property paid in to the old company for stock has appreciated in 
value and is paid in to the new company at a greater value for stock of the new com- 
pany, the asset should be valued and included in pre-war invested capital on the same 


basis that it is 
taxable year. 


valued 
Appeals and 


INVESTED CAPITAL: Good Will. 


Where in the case of a 


in computing the invested 
teview Recommendation 6965 (C. B. 
Opinion, Gen. Counsel, Bureau Int. Rev., V-3 


reorganization coming under section 


capital of the corporation for the 
IIt-1, 416) revoked.— 


5-2893; G. C. M. 365.— Index Page 2334, Col. 2. 


330, Revenue Act of 


1918, good will was in existence both during the taxable year and any pre-war year and 
is included in invested capital for the taxable year but is not included in invested capital 
for such pre-war year, or is valued on a different basis in computing the invested capital 
for the taxable year and such pre-war year, respectively, the good will shall be included 
in invested capital for the pre-war period on the same basis and at the same valuation 
employed in including it in the computation of invested capital for the taxable year.- 


Opinion, Gen. Counsel, Bureau Int. Rev., V-35 


2893: G. C. M. 365.—Index Page 2334, Col. 2. 


To Apply in Trial of Prohibition Case 


Circuit Court Reverses Decree Clos 


ng Brewer) 


As Being a Nuisance. 


C1r- 
CIRecviT, 


UNITED STATES. 
COURT oF THIRD 


3466. 


evir 


No. 


APPEALS, 


An 
Section 22, 


action to enjoin a under 
Title 2, 


tried as an 


nuisance 


National Prohibition 


Act, is to be action in equity 
to the rules of equity, one 
of which regards the answer of the re- 
spondent as evidence and requires that 
evidence for the complaint must be suffi- 
cient in volume not only to overcome the 
answer and supporting testimony but to 
“move the conscience of the chancellor, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit, held in the appeal of Rettig Beverage 
Co. v. United States, from the District 
Court, Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
The lower court had reached its finding 
on the “weight of evidence” rule of law, 
which does not regard the answer of the 
respondent as evidence. The decree was 
removed and the case remanded for a new 
trial. 


and according 


The full text of the opinion follows: 


Before Buffington, Woolley 
Circuit Judges, 


and Davis, 


Full Text of Opinoion. 

Woolley, Circuit Judge: The main ques- 
tion raised on this appeal is whether, in 
of this kind, the court is 
the rule of evidence which is 
applied in law cases or the rule applied 
in equity cases. The question is difficult 
to state understandingly before the plead- 
ings and the facts of the case and the 


case 


| substance of the decision are given. 


The Pleadings: The United 
a bill in equity under section 22, 
of the National Prohibition 
the respondent corporation and its officers 
with maintaining on its premises a com- 
nuisance as defined by section 21 of 
and praying that the court abate 
the nuisance, first, by enjoining the 
spondents from manufacturing and selling 
liquor on the premises, and 
second, by closing the premises to 
pancy and use for one year. The cor- 
respondent and its president made 
sworn answers denying all the incriminat- 
ing averments of the bill and, as a separate 
defense, averring that, under a_ permit, 
they did manufacture and keep on the 
premises beer containing more than one- 
half of one per cent of alcohol as they 
lawfully, and necessarily, may do in the 
course of its manufacture, but that they 
proposed before any such beer should he 
sold to reduce its alcoholic content to the 
lawful percentage, as they were bound 


States filed 


Title II, 


| to do. 


Court's Findings of Fact. 


The Facts: There is little dispute about | 


the actual oceurrences; the trouble is with 
the inferences properly to be drawn from 
them and particularly with, the rule which 


| should be used in drawing the inferences. 
the | 


The facts and the inferences which 
opposing parties attribute to them, briefly 
stated, are as follows: 

As the first step in 
warrant, a prohibition agent went to the 
the company and made his busi- 
enss known. While he was courteously 
received and told that every facility 
would be given him to make a thorough 
seareh, some delay ensued. At the same 
time other prohibition agents went to a 
side door of the brewery where they heard 
within bells ringing, buzzers sounding, and 
noiseS similar to such as are made by 
knecking in the bungs of barrels. With- 
Waiting for the agent at the office, 
these men broke down a door and entered 
a racking-room or leading-room where 
they found nine one-half barrels with the 
bungs out and beer therefrom, aided by 
waiter from a hose, running into a sewer. 
The employes were standing around do- 
ing nothing. An empty motor truck 
nbarby. Samples were taken of the re- 
maining contents of the running barrels 
and analyses, subsequently made, showed 
There 
testimony, vigorously contradicted, 
officer of the company suggested 
that a little water be added to the Samples. 
Unexplained, these facts would without 
doubt sustain an inference of guilt. But 

e respondents attempted to explain them 
by testifying that bells and buzzers were 
located about the brewery for the purpose 
of calling the brewmaster to the office and 
that just at this time he was being called 
in this way. While admitting the beer 
was of high alcoholic content, they said 
that it had been mistakenly barreled from 
4 vat containing beer not yet reduced to 
the lawful alcoholic content and that when 
the agents broke into the room this mis- 
take was being rectified by dumping the 
beer. RKurther, a defendant testified that 
the truck had brought to the brewery a 
Number of gas tanks which had been un- 
loaded and maintained that from the mere 


executing a search 


was 


was 


fas 


| Presence of the empty truck no inference 


of an intention to 


There 


load the beer can be 


evidence of sales. 


Trial Judge's Decision Quoted, 

The Decision: After the hearing the 
learned trial court entered a decree against 
the respondents, finding they had main- 
taine da common nuisance as defined by 
the statute and providing for its abate- 


drawn. was no 


4 ment by injunction against the further 


| reached 
| of which are the following: 


| it may be to 


| find 
| that 


| flict 
| lief in 
Act charging | 


ae I 


occu- | 


| evidence 


| the facts on which rests the defense, 





manufacture and sale of beer on the prem- 


ises and and 


for 
which 


against their use 


first 


occupancy 


one vear, delivering an opinion 


shows quite clearly by what proc- 
evidence it had 


pertinent parts 


esses and by what rule of 
its judgment, the 


“We place of record for whatever value 
the defense, that we refuse 
to make the finding that the witnesses for 
the defense are unworthy of belief. This 
refusal includes not merely a refusal to 
that they are intentionally false or 
they do not believe in the truth of 
the defense but formal refusal to 
make the negative finding that we believe 
that the defense set up is not true. We do 


also a 


| not doubt that there are sincere believers 
j} in its 


truth and .that these include the 
counsel who conducted the trial on behalf 
of the defense and the general counsel of 
the defendant, and we are not ready to 
make the finding that the truth of the 
case is not with the defendant because 
we have not gone into this. * * * The 
only refuge of a trial court is in the re- 
sort to its judgment of the weight of the 
evidence, 


Finds For Plaintiff. 


“Our finding in the instant case is that 
the weight of the evidence is with the 


| plaintiff and we accordingly find the truth 
| of the 


averments of the bill and that the 
prayers of the bill should be granted. 
“We have made our findings with what 
may seem to be meticulous care and in- 
deed the findings made may seem to con- 
With the refusals to find because be- 
one thing is necessarily disbelief 
in its opposite. We have made the dis- 


| tinction, however, in order to squarely pre- 


sent two points and to raise two ques- 
tions. One is this: The proceeding is in 
form a proceeding in chancery. 

The objective in all such proceedings is 
to “move the conscience of the chancellor,” 
and to do this a higher degree of proof 
is required than what is needed to found 
a verdict or a judgment at law. The first 
question then becomes whether the equi- 
table doctrine applies. The view we take 
is that the proceeding, although in form 
a bill in equity, is purely statutory, and 
that the command of Congress is that the 
court shall decide all questions of fact 
raised in accordance with the weight of 
the evidence rule and not the rule which 
pertains in chancery. In the chancery 
view, an answer under oath is part of the 
from the beginning. It follows 
that the complainant by his proofs must 
not only establish what would be a good 
prima facie case without the answer but 
the proofs must also overcome the answer. 

“A wholly different view prevails at 
law. The plea of the defendant forms no 
part of the proofs. If the plaintiff makes 
out a prima facie case the burden shifts 
and the defendant then must establish 
We 
wish to make it clear that this is the posi- 
tion in which we have put this defendant. 

“The second question then becomes 
whether it has established its defense. 
Hence we have made three findings: 

“1. A prima facie finding of the fact 
averments of the bill. 

“2. A refusal to find the facts set up 
by the defense. 

“3. <A finding that the weight of all 
the evidence is with the plaintiff and a 
finding in its favor because of this.” 


Question of Law Discussed. 

The discussion: Re-stated in the light 
of the decision, the question of law on 
this appeal is whether the proceeding, al- 
though in form in equity, is purely statu- 
tory, and is to be determined on the facts 
by the weight of the evidence rule ap- 
plicable in cases at law or by the rule 
calling for a higher degree of proof which 
pertains in equity. It is clear that the 
learned trial court, in construing the stat- 
ute against the equity rule, so framed its 
findings as, first, to present the question 
squarely to an appellate court, and next, 
to make escape from a square answer im- 
possible. 

The trial court's conception of the char- 
acter of the action and-its pronouncement 
of the rule there to be followed in finding 
facts, to be valid, must have the sanction 
of the statute. Therefore, we turn to the 
National Prohibition Act to find what the 
Congress did and what it intended. Mani- 
festly, it regarded the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, except in cer- 
tain instances, a national evil. In order 
effectively to end that evil it determined 
by the act to make the manufacture and 
sale of liquor a crime and provided pun- 
ishment for its commission. But it went 
further and, fearing that punishment for 
the manufacture and sale of liquor might 
not wholly curb the evil, deciared by Sec- 
tion 21 that any place where the forbidden 
acts are committed is a common nuisance 
and that any person who maintains such 
a nuisance shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. In doing) this the Congress re- 
sorted to the criminal law. It then, by 
Section 22, resorted to a civil procedure 
by which to enjoin the nuisance. 

Intent of Congress Discussed. 

Thus by one action the Congress im- 
posed a criminal punishment for the thing 


Levies 
Assessments 


done and by the other it provided against 
its repetition. While both of these pro- 
cedures are directed to the cure of the 
same evil, they are wholly dissimilar in 
character; one may be pursued without the 
other. for present purposes, 
assume that the Congress did not intend 


We may, 


that the action to enjoin a nuisance, which 
Title IL of the 

If a 
might 
de- 


it prescribed by Section 22, 
criminal action. 
there conceivably 
trial of a 
jury is 


act, should be a 


criminal action, 
whether 
than by 


in violation of the Sixth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United Staes. Re 
garding the action as civil, the, question 
presently before us is whether i#is one at 
law or in equity. 

If at law and to‘be tried and decided by 
a judge on the weight of the evidence 
rule applicable in law cases, when as here 
the parties have not waived trial by @ 
jury (Rev. Stat. Sections 649, 700), it might, 
quite possibly, be contrary to the Seventh 
Amendment to the Constitution. But we 
have found nothing in the statute, even 
with the aid of industrious counsel, which 
indicates that the prescribed procedure is 
at law. On the contrary, it appears that 
the Congress, secking a remedy, reached 
into the body of equity jurisprudence, 
found there an action of the kind it 
wanted, placed it in the statute, defined it 
as an action “to enjoin’ a nuisance, stated 
where it should be brought, that is, “in 
any court having jurisdiction to hear and 
determine equity cases,’’ indicated how it 
should be tried, namely, “as an action in 
equity,’’ declared how it should be de- 
termined, that is, ‘‘on finding that the 
material allegations of the petition are 
true,” and, finally, prescribed relief by in- 
junction against the manufacture and sale 
of liquor on the premises and by an order 
closing them. This is all the statute says 
on the subject. 


Disagrees With Trial Coart. 


We cannot agree with the learned trial 
court that “the proceeding, though in 
form a Bill in Equity, is purely statutory, 
and that the command of Congres is that 
the court shall decide all questions of fact 
raised in accordance with the weight of 
the evidence rule and not the rule which 
pertains in Chancery.” We regard the 
proceeding statutory only by adoption and 
think that when the Congres adopted the 
proceeding it also adopted its pertinent 
rules; and failing to find any mandate by 
the Congres that such a case shall be tried 
as an action at law, we are constrained 
to hold that, as the statute expressly de- 
clares, it shall be ‘tried as an action in 
equity.”” Union Pacific R. Co. vs. Syas, 
246 Fed. 561, 566. Trial in equity means 
trial according to the rules of equity, one 
of which supplies the scales by which evi- 
dence in such cases shall be weighed. This 
rule regards the sworn answer as evi- 
dence and requires that the evidence for 
the complainant must be sufficient in 
volume not only to overcome the answer 
and supporting testimony but to ‘move 
the conscience of the Chancellor.” 

The quantum of evidence necessary to 
conform to the rule is, of course, impos- 
sible of precise definition yet quite possi- 
ble of calculation in the mind of a Chan- 
cellor. If in entering the decre in this 
case the learned trial court had followed 
its conscience, moved by the evidence, this 
reviewing court would have hesitated be- 
fore reversing the decree. But we are 
confronted @y a decre not so approached 
and, confessedly, not so entered, and we 
are asked by the Government to affirm 
a decree entered in a case tried, as we now 
find, contrary to the rules of evidence, 
because of its contention that, even so, 
the facts of the case show the decre is 
right and that is all we are concerned 
with. We feel that we are concerned 
with something more. 


arise a question 


fendant in a way other 


Appeal Made From UVecree. 


Admittedly, an appeal is taken from the 
decree of the court, not from its reasons 
for entering the decree. Boise Water Co. 
vs. Boise City, 213 U. S. 287; Se urity 
Assn. vs. Buckhannon, 60 Fed. 81; Bren- 
nan vs. Tillinghast, 201 Fed. 609; Clinton 
M. & N. vs. Cochran, 247 Fed. 449, 450; 
Standard Coal & Oil Co. vs. Printz De- 
greasing Co., 232 Pa. 64. But here we are 
concerned not with the reasons which led 
the court to its decree, which have to do 
with the facts, but with the procedure 
the court pursued, which has to do with 
the law. If that were wrong (wholly 
aside from the reasons) the case was not 
properly tried, and, accordinly, the decree 
was not validly reached by the court of 
first instance where the decision primarily 
and fundamentally lay. No judgement is 
just if not obtained by lawful process. 
Union Pacific R. Co. Syas, 246 Fed. 
568. Were we to take the record and try 
the case de novo instead of reviewing 
the case as tried, it is conceivable that 
we might, by applying the applicable 
equity rule of evidence, reach the same 
judgment and enter the same decree as 
the learned trial court, yet if we were to do 
this we should ignore the primary fune- 
tion of the trial court, which is that of 
trying the and disregard our ap- 
pellate function of reviewing a case tried, 
and thus, in order to carry out our per- 
sonal conception of justice, we should 
commit the offense of improvising a pro- 
cedure opposed to that which has long 
governed the orderly administration of 
justice. 


vs. 


case, 


For the reasons given we are con- 
strained to reverse the decre of the Dis- 
trict Court and remand the case for a new 
trial in harmony with this opinion. 

July 13, 1926. 


Lower Duty Is Allowed 
On Scientific Apparatus 


Scientific apparatus, composed in chief 
value of wood, should have been returned 
for duty as a manufacture of wood, not 
specially provided for, at 33 1-3 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 410, tariff law 
of 1922, the United States Customs Court 
holds in a recent decision sustaining a 
protest of A. J. Bracher & Co., of New 
York. The collector’s assessment at the 
rate of 40 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 399 of the same law, is thereforé 
reversed by Judge Fischer. (Protest 
142533-G-47196-25). 


Tariff on Boxes Assessed 
As Manufactures of Paper 


The United States Customs Court at 
New York, in upholding a claim of the 
R. F. Lang Co., finds that certain paper 
boxes, assessed for duty by the collector 
of customs at 35 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1313, tariff act of 1922, as manu- 
factures of paper, should have been taxed 
at the rate of 5 cents per paund and 20 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1305 
of the said act. 

Judge Fischer writes the court's Opinion 
in favor of the protestants 

(Protest 23673-G-16255-24), 
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Report Offers Way 
To Regulate Trade 
Of Grain Markets 


Watchful Supervision Needed, | 


Congress Told by Federal 
Trade Commission 
After Survey. 


A summary of the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission to Congress 
outlined recommendations designed to 
remedy alleged crils of trading in grain 
futures, in stock markets. The first 
section of the summary, printed in 
the issue of September 7, told of va- 
rious kinds of future trades, includ- 
ing hedging and scalping, and dis- 
cussed stock gambling as compared to 
solid trade speculation, and disputed 
the claim that trading in futures tends 
to stabilize prices. 

Suggesting remedics for the situa- 
tion, the summary advised railroads 
to operate public grain clevators, and 
discussing proposals for a uniform 
commission rate, continues: 
This does not appear to be 

although much may be 
measure aS a means of 
concentration in the handling of grain. 
If grain merchants of terminal markets 
had the use of public storage facilities on 
terms that would make it possible for them 
to compete with the large clevator mer- 
chandisers, there would perhaps be no oc- 
casion for this extension of the commis- 
sion rule in a direction which appears to 
prevent the producer's grain from going 
co its ultimate destination by the shortest 
route and through the hands of the fewest 
middlemen. 

Future trading should be subject to com- 
prehensive and. watchful administrative 
supervision. The foundation for this is 
already provided for in the recent law re- 
sulting in the establishment of the Grain 
Futures administration of the Department 
of Agriculture. Short selling, especially 
large operations on the short side of the 
market, should be subject to close scrutiny. 
The possible tendency of professional or 
inside traders to make the futures show a 
downward bias and to cause undue dis- 
counts calls for attention. 

When futures traded in many months 
ahead of delivery tend to show large dis- 
counts, the shortening of the term of such 
futures (which under such circumstances 
are of doubtful serviceableness to the grain 
trade) might well be considered; in other 
words, the exchanges might provide for a 
conditional suspension of trading in de- 
ferred, as distinguished from nearby, de- 
liveries, when the discounts become exces- 
sive. This refers to discounts where the 
cash and futures relate to the same crop 
year. A very large discount on @ new crop 
option may not be excessive. 


Would Reduce Credit. 


Recommendations relating to manipula- 
tion are naturally based largely on the 
desirability of removing from the market 
influences that are arbitrary in their na- 
ture. Adoption of the complete clearing 
house at Chicago in September, 1925, an- 
ticipated a recommendation that this be 
done, largely with a view to reducing the 
practice of discretionary credit (primarily 
between clearing members) in connection 
with speculative trades, both with refer- 
ence to the granting of too much credit 
to favored individuals and to the undue 
control by this means over traders of 
small financial resources. 

Regular provision should be made for 
the inclusion of impartial outsiders in the 
discussion and decision of questions of 
great general importance, as, for example, 
in decisions with regard to applications of 
the anti-corner rule, or the emergency car 
delivery rule and similar matters, wher- 
ever the exercise of discretion is involved. 

An emergency rule relative to corners 
and squeezes that might well be adopted 
would, under special emergency condi- 
tions, provide for delivery on Chicago con- 
tracts outside Chicago. 

The stabilization of prices 
regarded as of the greatest possible im- 
portance to both the consumer and the 
producer. Such stabilization of prices, of 
course, means not the prevention of price 
changes, but merely the reduction to a 
minimum of useless price changes. 

The factors tending to stability of prices 
should be sustained by the elimination 
from the futures market of those trading 
classes, as well as those methods of trad- 
ing, that tend to cause useless fluctuations. 

Too Many QQuiQck Turns Seen. 

There is apparently too much specula- 
tion for the quick turn. This applies espe- 
cially to outsiders who attempt to imitate 
the scalpers, buying or selling for a profit 
(or loss), of a cent a bushel and keeping 
their trades open only a day or so. The 
price judgments of such traders do not 
make a uscful contribution to the market. 

This type of trader might to some ex- 
tent be kept out by providing for regis- 
tration of persons wishing to speculate in 
grain futures. A different atmosphere in 
the commission houses would also help, 
but this is rather a matter of trade ethics. 

The use of stop-loss orders should be 
discouraged, because it tends on the whole 
to impair rather than promote stability of 
prices. To the same end, very heavy trad- 
ing of the plunger type should be care- 
fully supervised. General statistics of the 
volume of open trades from day to day 
by options should be made available for 
the use of traders generally. 

Rules requiring well defined and ade- 
quate margin deposits of customers should 
be adopted by the exchanges. For this 
purpose traders might have to be classi- 
fied with reference to the margin needed, 
with regard to the customer's convenience 
—which is frequently recognized by the 
broken in permitting him to protect trades 
by depositing securities, such securities 
being, of course, subject to hypothecation 
—as well as in ordet to lessen the tempta- 
tion of the broker to take undue risks in 
employing otherwise idle cash deposits of 
customers, it might be mide a general 
rule that securities be accepted, under 
proper conditions, for margins. 

Would Protect Deposits. 

Customers’ deposits with brokers should 
be protected as adequately as are deposits 
of individuals with banks. Stricter mar- 
gin rules would help to keep out of the 
market an undesirable gambling element. 
where this element may be brought into 
the market by the solicitation of a broker, 
the posting of notices in customers’ rooms 
calling the attention of the public to the 
significance of the law with regard to the 
recovery of moneys lost in gambling, in 
States where the law provides for such 
recovery, might be desirable. 

The broker is a trustee of the 
deposited with him. Because of his mem- 
bership on a speculative exchange, he is 
likély to be tempted to use them in specu- 
ladve and unduly risky ventures This 
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Acreage of Farms 


Shrank 5 Per Cent 


Decrease in Horses and Mules 
to Be Fed Regarded as Im- 


portant Factor. 


Changes inthe use of farm lands in the 
United States as a result of agricultural 
depression of the past five years have been 
analyzed by O. E. Baker, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in a_ preliminary 
report made public by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Characterizing the depression as proha- 
bly the most severe and widespread in the 
nation’s history, the report traces the 
causes for the decrease in crop acreage in 
some sections and its increase in others. 

This regional difference is most signifi- 
cant, it is pointed out. The trend has been 
toward smaller acregae in the South and 
Eostern Corn Belt, and toward larger 
acreage in most of the Great Plains region. 

Among factors influencing reduction in 
acreage in different regions are listed: De- 
crease in the number of horses and mules 
to be fed, drift of farm laborers to higher 
paying industries in the cities, decline in 
prices for wheat, droughts, and insect 
damage. 

Farming Slump and Causes. 

The full text of the report giving the ef- 
fects on the different regions in detail, 
follows 

Changes in the Utilization of Land in the 
United States, 1919-1924; by E. O. Baker, 


| economic analyst, Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. 

The five-year period, 1919-1924, 
of the most extraordinary inthe history 
of American agriculture. It may briefly 
be characterized as a period of unparalleled 
in price of most farm products, 
fro mthe crest attained in 1918 and 1919 
to the trough of the depression reached 
in 1921, and of slow recovery since, as yet 
incomplete. 

The decennial census of agriculture was 
taken as of January 1, 1920, after several 
very prosperous years and at a time of 
maximum expansion of crop acreage. The 
same law that made appropriations for this 
census provided for a quinquennial census 
of agriculture to be taken as of January 
3... 1926. 

The 
are now 
with the 


was one 


returns from this recent census 
available. By comparing these 
returns from the 1920 census, it 


| is possible to measure in detail some of the 


effects of the agricultural depressions, with 
particular reference to changes in the acre- 
age of crop, pasture and forest land, and 
in the acreage of the various crops. 

These census statistics indicate a reduc- 
tion between 1919 and 1924 of about 19,- 
000,000 acres (from 363,000,000 to 344,000,- 
000 acres), or 5 per cent, in area of har- 
vested crops for the United States as a 
whole. These 19,000,000 acres have been 
used for pasture or allowed to lie idle. But 
during the same five years the acreage of 
forest, cut-over land and woodland in- 
creased about 9,000,000 acres, indicating 
that about half of the increase in pasture 
and idle plow land was offset, in turn, by 
this reversion to woodland and brush. 

This is the first time in the history 
the United States that the census has 
shown a decrease in crop acreage. Be- 
tween 1899 and 1909 there was an increase 
of 28,000,000 acres, or 10 per cent, as com- 
pared with 21 per cent increase in popula- 
tion; and from 1909 to 1919 the increase in 
was 45,000,000 acres, or 14 
per cent, which was almost as great as the 
15 per cent increase in population. 

During the past five years, on the other 
hand, crop land decreased 5 per cent, while 
population increased nearly § per cent, or 
at as rapid a rate as during the previous 
decade. 

Why, then, should there be this decline 
in crop acreage? What are the causes and 
what does it mean? 

Causes of Decline in Acreage. 

The direct cause of this decline ob- 
viously to be found in the agricultural de- 
pression of the past five years, probably 
the most severe and widespread in the 
nation's history. 

The farmers responded splendidly tu the 
nation’s needs during the war, stimulated 


of 


is 


| both by patriotic impulse and by the high 


prices of farm products. During 1919, 
the year reported by the 1920 Census, the 
prices of agricultural preducts in the 
United States had attained the highest 
level since 1890, and probably the highest 
ever known, not only absolutely but also 
relative to the weighted average price of 
all commodities. 

Largelw as a result of these war-time 
prices about 40,000,000 acres of pasture 
land had been plowed up and put into crops 
between the years 1909 and 1919 and about 
5,000,000 acres of forest land had been 
cleared for crops. Had there been the 
same rate of increase as during the pre- 
vious decade relative to the increase of 
population, only 23,000,000 acres addi- 
tional of crop land would have’ been 
brought in to cultivation. 

As the trend,of per capita acreage of 
crops required for domestic consumption 
was practically the same in the decade 
1909-1919 as in that of 1899-1909, it would 
appear that nearly half of the 45,000,000 
acres increase in crop acreage during the 
decade, 1909-1919, was used to meet the 
increased demand from Europe. 

But after the war was over, and as our 
credit to Europe was cut off, most Euro- 
pean countries found themselves unable to 
pay the prices for farm products which 
they had been paying. Within a year 
after the 1920 census was taken, a decline 
began in the prices of most staple farm 
products which quickly became a collapse, 


may come about either through his own 
speculation or through granting too much 
credit to certain large speculators. 

Legislation limiting the extent to which 
the resources of the house could be lent 
or pledged on behalf of any individual, 
whether partner or other person, similar 
to the regulation of loans by national banks 
under the National Bank Act should be 
considered. Furthermore, the books 
all commission houses receiving deposits 
from the public to margin speculative 
trades or future contracts should be regu- 
larly subjected to Government audit. 

Certain members of the exchanges have 
corporations having 
limited liability being privileged to become 
members, a point of view in which the 
Commission concurs. An extreme develop- 
ment as regards the responsibility of brok- 
ers for the funds of customers is reached 
where exchange members generally are 
jointly liable on dealings of outsiders with 
any member. 

his a\ppears to be in the line of progress, 

although not a thing to be expected in the 
near future. 
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; and caused the financial ruin of thousands 


of farmers, especially of young men who 
had purchased farms largely on credit dur- 
ing the hoom years of the war. 

In 1921 the average purchasing power 
of agricultural products was lower than in 
any year since 1896. Since 1921 prices of 
agricultural products in general have 
slowly risen and agricultural conditions 
have improved in most parts of the United 
States. But prices of agricultural products 
as a whole are not yet equal in purchasing 
power to the pre-war level, and in some 
parts of the country conditions are still 
serious. 

Deviation From Trend of Acreage. 

It is significant that if the same rate of 
increase in crop acreage harvested relative 
to the increase in population during the 
decade 1899-1909 (10 per cent increase in 
21 per cent increase in 
continued through the 
period 1909-1919, there would have been 
341,000,000 acres of crops harvested in 
1919. This is 22,000,000 acres less than the 
1919 census indicates. Similarly, if the 
1899-1909 rate of gain relative to popula- 
tion had continued through to 1924, there 
would have been 357,000,000 acres in that 
year, or 13,000,000 more than the census 
reported. 


population) had 


In other words, owing to the extraordi- 
nary demands of the war period, the 
acreage of crop land in 1919 over 
nine years ahead of what had been the 
previous rate of expansion relative to in- 
crease of population; but in 1924, owing 
partly to the influence of the agricultural 
depression since 1921, and partly to certain 
changes occurring in consumption require- 
ments, the acreage had dropped five years 
behind what it would have been if the 
rate of increase from 1899 to 1909 had 
continued. 


WAS 


However, despite the 5 per cent decrease 


| in crop land invested, the acreage required 


to produce the crops and animal products 
exported was almost as large in the three 
years prior to 1924 in thosé prior to 
1919. This volume of agricultural ex- 
ports, despite increased population and 
diminished crop acreage, may be owing 
in part to the large use of vegetables and 
milk products and the lesser use of meat, 
but probably is owing even more to the 
decrease in the number of horses, both on 
farms and in the cities. 

The recent census shows a 
about 3,000,000 (from 25,000,000 to 22,000,- 
000) in the number of horses and mules 
on farms between 1920 and 1925, or 12 per 
cent. But the decrease in matuse horses 
and mules (from 21,900,000 to 20,640,000) 
was only 6 per cent, whereas the decrease 
in colts (from 3,313,000 to 1,627,000) was 
over 50 per cent. As the colts (under two 
years of age) need only about half as much 
feed as the mature horses and mules, it 
is desirable to divide the decrease in their 
number by two and add it to the decrease 
in mature horses and mules. 


as 


decrease of 


Based on figures for four large cities, the 
number of horses and mules in all cities 
has decreased from 2,084,000 in 1920 to 
about 1,460,000 in 1925, or nearly one- 
third. Assuming that all these city horses 
and mules are mature animals, and adding 
their decrease in number to that of animals 
on farms, we have a decrease for all horses 
and mules (colts considered as one half an 
animal unit) of 10.6 per cent. As the feed 
consumed by horses and mules required 
for its production about 25 per cent of the 
crop area, or 90,000,000 acres, in 1919, it 
apears that the 10.6 per cent decrease in 
the number of horses and mules to be fed 
would release for other uses, or cause to lie 
idle, about 9,500,000 acres. 

This is nearly three-fourths 


of the 


‘ amount by which the acreage in crops in 


1924 falls below 
have been in crops had the rate of in- 
crease from 1899 to 1909 relative to the 
increase in population continued uninter- 
ruptedly. As the number of colts being 
raised at present is scarcely more than 
half sufficient to replace the horses and 
mules that die, it appears inevitable that 
this decrease in horses and mules with 
resultant economy in area of crop land 
needed to grow feed, will continue for at 
least several years longer. 


the acreage that would 


Acreage of Harvested Crops. 

The meaning of this decline in crop 
acreage can be better understood by not- 
ing the changes by regions, and the crops 
which have contributed to these changes 


in the various parts of the United States. 


The most significant fact about the de- 
crease in crop acreage during the past 
five years is that it is not universal, 
the magnitude of the depression 
suggest, but regional. 

While the trend in acreage of harvested 
crops has been downward in nearly all the 
South and eastern Corn Belt, it has been 
upward in most of the Great Plains region, 
and in southern Minnesota, also, but less 
notably, in the upper Lakes country and 
in parts of New York and New England. 

Pasture has increased unusually where 


as 


might 


crops have decreased, and vice versa, but’ 


in several counties in New England and 
New York, in much of northern Michigan 
and in central California, a decrease has 
occurred both in pasture and crops. This 
means that in these parts of New England, 
New York and Michigan, some poorer crop 
land has reverted to pasture, and sore 
poorer pasture land has reverted to forest. 

In California jit probably means that. 
owing to the severe drought in 1923 and 
the ravages of the hoof and mouth discase, 
some pasture, as well as crop land, 
allowed to lie idle. 

Despite the depression in agriculture a 
considerable acreage of forest and wood- 
land was cleared for crops between 1919 
and 1924, especially in the northern por- 
tion of the Lakes States and along the 
northern margin of the Cotton Belt. 

These regional changes in land utiliza- 
tion will be more readily understood when 
it is recalled that certain crops are much 
more important in some regions than in 
others, and that the prices of some crops 
have been relatively much lower than the 
prices of other crops. Especially, the 
prices of certain great staple products 
have been such as to result in notable 
adjustments in acreage. 

As compared with a purchasing power 
of 100 during the two years, 1917 and 1918, 
which preceded the 1919 census, an acre 
of wheat during the two years prior to the 
1925 census (the years 1922 and 1923) had 
an average purchasing power of 50, oats 
53, corn 59, hogs per hundred, 58, beef 
cattle per hundred pounds 68, wool per 
pound 69, potatoes per acre 69, cotton per 
acre 88, hay per acre 89, and butter (repre- 
senting dairy products) 1.05. It will be 
noted that the decline in price was great- 
est in the case of wheat and oats followed 
by corn and hogs (which are fed largely 
on corn), and that the decline was least 
in the case of cotton, hay and butter. 

The decrease in area of wheat harvested 
between 1919 and 1924 was over 22,000,000 
acres, while corn (for grain, silage and 
forage) increased about 1,000,000 acres, 
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oats somewhat more, hay nearly 2,000,000 
acres, and cotton over 5,000,000 acres. 
Regions of Decrease of Acreage. 

The decrease in total crop acreage oc- 
curred principally in five regions: (1) The 
astern Cotton Belt, (2) the Corn and 
Winter Wheat Belt, (3) the eastern and 
southern portions of the Corn Belt, (4) the 
Hay and Pasture regions from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Hudson Valley, and (5) Eastern 
Washington and California. 

(1) In the Cotton Belt the decline was 
most notable in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. In Georgia the decrease averaged 28 
per cent for the entire State, and in some 
counties exceeded 50 per cent. 

This large decrease in crop in 
Georgia is in part owing to abandoned 
farms lying idle on the hands of the banks 
and insurance companies. There were 61,- 
000 fewer farms being worked in the State 
in 1924 than in 1919. Happily conditions 
are now imporving and tenants are being 
found for many of these idle farms. 


acrega¢ 


This notable decline in area of crop land 
tries which attracted many farm laborers 
in much of the eastern portion of the Cotton 
Belt was owing in part to depredations of 
the cotton boll weevil. The weevil was 
more decidedly the cause in Georgia and 
South Carolinia than in the other States 

The higher wages paid by other indus- 
tries which attracted many farm laborers, 
negroes especially, into urban employment, 
was probably as important a factor in most 
of the Southern States. The decline in 
the Cotton Belt as a whole in the value per 
acre of cotton from the years preceding the 
1920 census to the year preceding the 1925 
census was less than that of any other 
major crop. 

But in Georgia the average acre yield 
was only half as great in the years 1922- 
1923 as in 1917-1918, owing almost wholly 
to the boll weevil, while the price of cot- 
ton averaged the same in both periods. This 
reduction to one-half in the value per acre 
of the crop was accompanied by a reduc- 
tion of 35 per cent in acreage. As a con- 
sequence, the total value of the cotton 
crop of Georgia for the years 1922 and 1923 
was only one-third that for the years 1917 
and 1918. 

The decrease in cotton acreage between 
1919 and 1924 was confined almost entirely 
to Georgia, South Carolina and the south- 
western corner of Tennessee. A consider- 
able increase occurred in North Carolina, 
southeastern Alabama and notably in the 
Mississippi bottoms of southeastern Mis 
souri, nothereastern Arkansas and north- 
western Tennessee, and in Texas and Okla- 
homa. Outside of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina the decrease in crop land in the eastern 
Cotton Belt is accounted for largely by the 
decrease in corn. 

The decline in-farm production in the 
Cotton Belt east of Oklahoma and Texas 
between 1919 and 1924 was approximately 
650,000. There were fewer livestock and 
fewer people to feed. In Georgia there 
were 20 per cent fewer people on farms 
January 1, 1925, than on January 1, 1920, 
43 per cent fewer horses, 15 per cent fewer 
mules, 19 per cent fewer cattle, and 37 per 
cent fewer swine. 

Along the northern margin of the Cotton 
Belt the crop acreage was almost sta- 
tionary. The blank band is noticeable on 
the crop acreage decrease map across much 
of North Carolina, northern Alabama, west 
central Tennessee, southeastern Missouri, 
northern Arkansas and central Oklahoma. 

Along this northern border of the belt, 
however, cotton acreage increased in prac- 
tically all the counties outside Georgia and 
South Carolina, owing to the high price of 
cotton and relative freedom from the 
weevil. In northern Georgia and South 
Carolina the Cotton Belt abuts the moun- 
tains, and the weevil has extended its 
devastations to the mountains. In south- 
western Oklahoma there was a notable de- 
crease in crop acreage, the decrease in 
corn and wheat more than equaling the in- 
crease in cotton. 

(2) In the Corn and 
the decrease in crop 
universal. It is most noticeable in west- 
ern Missouri, in the Ohio Valley, and in 
southeastern Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Delaware. But as these are the areas of 
greatest crop acreage. the proportionate 
decrease was no greater in these areas than 
in many other portions of the belt. 

In western Missouri the decrease is as- 
signable to the very great decrease in 
wheat acreage incident to the decline in 
price from the war-time peak in 1919. The 
large increase in corn acreage and smaller 
increase in hay was not sufficient to bal- 
ance the decline in wheat, some of the 
former wheat land being allowed to revert 
to pasture. 

The decrease in crop land in the 
Ohio Valley is likewise assignable to 
great decline in wheat, with oats a 
ondary factor in the Wabash Valley. In 
the Ohi@ Valley above Louisville the de- 
crease in corn is notable, and the decline 
in acreage of this crep accounts for most 
of the decrease in crop land in West Vir- 
ginia and eastern Kentucky. In Tennessee, 
western North Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, southeastern Pennsylvania 
and southern New Jersey the decrease in 
crop land consisted of a decline in acreage 
of both corn and wheat. The poorer crop 
land in these States was allowed to revert 
to pasture or lie idle. 

(3) The decrease in crop acreage in the 
eastern and southern portions of the Corn 
Belt is owing to the decrease in both 
wheat and corn, to wheat mostly in west- 
ern Illinois and northern Missouri. The 
increase in hay acreage throughout this 
eastern and southern Corn Belt, and of 
oats in northwestern Ohio and northern 
Indiana, not sufficient to balance the 
decrease in wheat and corn, and as in the 
region to the south, considerable crop land 
was left in pasture or lay idle in 1924. 

(4) In the southern portion of the Hay 
and Pasture Region, that is, in southern 
Michigan, eastern Ohio, northern West 
Virginia, most of Pennsylvania and south- 
ern New York, the decrease in crop land 
is likewise assignable principally to the 
decline in acreage of corn and wheat. In 
central New York hay acreage also shows 
a small decrease, but an increase occurred 
in eastern Ohio and southwestern Pennsy!- 
vania. 

The decrease in crop acreage in this 
southern part of the Hay and Pasture Re- 
gion is owing not only to the lower prices 
of wheat and corn since the war, but very 
probably also to the higher wages paid 
by the city industries for labor, which 
prompted a contraction of the acreage of 
these two crops that require the larger 
amounts of labor. The acreage of hay, 
which requires the least labor of all the 
crops grown in the region, increased ap- 
preciably, except in a few counties of cen- 
tral New York and southern Michigan. 

(5) Passing to the decrease in.acreage of 
crops harvested in the Pacific Coast States, 
a different of conditions needs to be 
noted. In eastern Washington the cli- 
mate ranges from arid near the Columbia 
River to subhumid in the eastern portion 
of the State, 
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Wheat is the dominant crop, in fact, al- 
most the only crop grown in much of the 
area, and the spring of 1924 was one of 
the driest seasons ever known. Much of 
the wheat crop was.too poor to be worth 
harvesting. 

But this not explain the decrease 
in crop land in the irrigated districts of 
Yakima and Okanogan counties, which con- 
sisted partly of a decline in hay acreage. 
This decline in hay may have been caused 
in part by the unprofitable price of beef 
cattle in recent years. 
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/ to be assigned largely to the extraordinary 


low rainfall of the winter of 1923-24. The 
small amount of snow on the mountains 
caused a deficiency of irrigation water the 
following summer and many fields were 
nece ‘ily left idle or not harvested. 

The outbreak of the foot and mouth dis- 
ease further disturbed the agricultural situ 
ation. The to he assigned in 
large part to wheat and hay. Both wheat 
and beef had been relatively low in price 
for several years prior to 1924. 
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Regions of Increase of Acreage. 
a) The area of increase 
acreage semi-arid, western portion 
of the Plains region, extending | 
from the Staked Plains of northwestern 
Texas to Montana and beyond. In this 
region wheat is the dominant in the 
western potrion of the Dakotas and most 
of Montana In most of the spring wheat 
portion this region, however, the in- 
crease more nominal than real. 
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This region experienced in 1919 the most 
severe drought it has ever known, the 
acreage of wheat harvested in 1919 in 
Montana being less than half that planted. 
In fact, in Montana and North Dakota 
the acreage of crops planted in 1919 was 
greater than in 1924. 

The central and 
region experienced no unusual drought in 
1919 and the increase in crop acreage 
shown in this region is real and probably 
permanent. In Kansas and 
ern Colorado the increase represents 
only the expansion of winter wheat pro 
duction as already noted. but also an in- 
crease in the acreage of the sorghums 
Milo, ete.) 

It is evident that despite a decline in 
the price of wheat to almost one-half that 
in the two years preceding the 1920 cen- 
sus, it continued advisable to plow up the 
natural short-grass pasture and put the 
land into wheat and the grain sorghums 
Even at the lower price the value of the | 
wheat crop per acre in the semiarid 
regions is normally 8 to 10 times the 
value of the pasturage, and although the 
cost of labor is also considerably greater, 
the annual net return per acre in grow- 
ing wheat apparently has been sufficiently 
superior to what the land will earn as 
pasture to maintain the movement toward 
wheat farming. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the five vears 1919-1924 were | 
marked by a severe depression in the range 
cattle industry. 

In the northern Panhandle of Texas, 
the increase of,crop land is almost wholly 
accounted for by the spread of cotton pro- 
duction into the High Plains country. 
Owing to the cold, dry winters cotton here 
is free from the attacks of the boll weevil, 
and although the climate is semiarid to 
subhumid and the plants grow only two 
or three feet high, the yield per acre 
(one-third to one-half bale) is higher than 
the average for the State and higher than 
the average for the United States in some 
years. 

Certain varieties of 
discovered to be very 
Consequently a great 
has taken place in 


southern Great Plains | 


western east- 


not 


cotton have been 
drought resistant. 
agricultural boom 
western Texas, not 
only on the Staked Plains of the north- 
western portion, but also in the south- 
western section, including the lower Rio 
Grande Valley 

(2) A smaller area of increase in crop 
acreage will be noted in the upper portion 
of the Mississippi River bottoms, mostly 
in the southeastern corner of Missouri and 
in northeastern Arkansas. This is a dis- 
trict containing very fertile soil which 
is being slowly reclaimed by drainage. 

It is located near the northern 
the Cotton Belt, where the boll weevil 
less injurious. The increase in acreage 
of cotton in this district was even greater 
than the increase in acreage of crop land, 
that cotton partially replaced 
other crops. 

(3) Another smad lincrease in crop land | 
occurred in central Florida, caused mostly 
by the expansion of citrus fruit and early 
vegetable acreages. The decrease in crop 
land in northern Florida, however, 
twice as great this increase in 
central portion of the State. 

(4) The outstanding of increase 
of crop in southwestern Min 
nesota. Apparently, the increase is owing 
almost wholly to an increase in the area 
of corn and oats. The wheat acreage 
decreased greatly in much of this district, 
and the hay acreage remained 
tionary. 

As this is a prairie country, it is evident 
that the increase in crop land in this dis- | 
trict resulted mostly from the plowing up | 
of pasture. That pasture land = should | 
have been plowed up and put into corn |} 
and oats during these years of low prices | 
of farm products and high wages for labor, 
is significant. It indicates a northward 
expansion of the Corn Belt, caused prob- 
ably by the rising price of corn from 1921 
to 1923, and the need to economize labor. 
The beef cattle and hog system of farming 
based on corn requires less labor than 
dairy cattle. 

(5) Finally, a small 
acreage may be noted in 
sota and Wisconsin, and 
ties scattered through New York and 
southern New England Though this in 
crease is small, it is significant. In north- 
ern Minnesota and Wisconsin and along 
the Superior shore of Michigan the in- 
crease shows that despite the higher wages | 
offered by urban industries since the war, 
there are numbers of people, particularly 
recent immigrants from northern Europe, 
who are willing to undertake the hard- 
ship of hewing a farm out of the forest. | 
The number of farms in this region in- 
creased in even greater proportion than 
the crop land. 

In southern New England and locally in 
New York, the increases in number of 
farms, and in some counties of crop land 
also, reflects the fact that dairy and poul- 
try products, both of which are very im- 
portant in these States have brought rela- 
tively high prices in the past five years, | 
as compared with the other major farm | 
products. The growth of the cities in this 
industrial area providing an ever-wid- 
ening market milk, poultry products | 
and vegetables the higher freight | 
rates have afforded slightly increased pro- { 
tection against the competition of western | 
products, particularly those that are bulky, | 
such as hay. At the same time the low 
price of the cereals in the West has 1 
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Diversion of Labor 
By High City Wages 


Decline in Wheat Prices. 
Drought and Insect Damage 
Contributing Causes. 


forded relatively cheap grain and mill feeds 
for the dairy cows and poultry 

The increase in number of farms in parts 
this northeastern region 
the purchase of old farm houses 
some adjacent land by factory 
other urban workers, 
back and forth from 
biles or bus. The size 
the value of 
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made by 
Economic Research 


of the New 


the National 
indicate 
England States 
the farm incomes increased between 1919 
and 1921, instead of decreusing us all 
other States, in many very greatly 
It will be noted that in the northeastern 
and Great Lakes States the decrease in in 
come was relatively slight, whereas in the 
Corn Belt and the humid portion of the 
Cotton Belt the decline in income was very 
great. These facts suggest that the 
marked changes in the relative prices of 
the principal agricultural products and the 
resulting effect on farmers’ 
notably influenced the changes 
utilization in several regions. 
The major areas of 
tionary crop acreage, it 
(1) the central and western Corn Belt, (2) 
central Kansas, (3) the subhumid portion 
of the Spring Wheat Region, (4) northern 
New York and northern New England, and 
(5) the north Pacific 
The first three have unusually 
fertile soils and possess climatic conditions 
peculiarly adapted to the major 
grown, that to corn, to winter 
and to spring wheat respectively. 
these areas constitute the very center and 
heart of the Corn Belt, the winter wheat 
region and the spring wheat region. 
Where the physical conditions are most 
favorable to the production major 
crop it is to be expected that the least 
change in crop acreage will occur, not 
only from crops to pasture, but from one 
crop to another. This is true with respect 
to the central area of the Corn Belt, and 
with regard to the winter wheat area, but 
in the eastern portion of the spring wheat 
region the weedy condition of many of 
the fields and the low price of wheat have 
caused a trend toward diversified farm- 
ing—toward more corn, more oats, more 
hay, and less wheat. 
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After 40 years of cropping to wheat, or 
Wheat alternating with oats, 
most fertile fail to give 
returns, Western Minnesota 
eastern Dakotas are now 
footsteps of Wisconsin and eastern Min- 
nesota and turning, in the southern 
tion, to general farming as following 
the Corn Belt, and in’ the central 
northern portion to dairying. 

This change is being accomplished, 
however, without appre¢iable diminution 
in total crop acreage, the pasture acreage 
under the old system of farming being 
sufficient, apparently, to meet the needs 
under the new. 

In northern New York and northern 
New England, the decline in crop acreage 
which began about 1880 has been checked 
in several counties, but there has been no 
significant increase such as has occurred 
in much of southern New England. 

Along the North Pacific Coast the sta- 
tionary conditions of crop acreage doubt- 
less reflects not only the generally de- 
pressed condition of agriculture in the 
west, but also the heavy cost of clearing 
the land in this densely forested regions. 


Federal Oil Board 
Favors Underground 
Petroleum Reserve 


Not to Be Drawn Upon in Case 
of War Necessity Until 
All Other Sources Are 
Exhausted. 


The first installment of the report 
to the President of the Fedcral Oil 
Conservation Board, making recom- 
mendations for conservation of the pe- 
troleum resources of the United States, 
appeared in the issue of September 7. 
The present installment continues with 
specific suggestions for 
and indicates that the 
will be continued. 

The full text of the report proceeds: 
“turrent peace-time requirements of those 

branches of the Government responsible 
for the national defense are approxiniately 
20,000,000 barrels of petroleum products a 
year. These requirements are adequately 
provided for under the present normal rate 
of production. In case of war, the national 
defense requirements would, of course, im- 
mediately increase many fold. This larger 
quantity would include the direct require- 
ments, that is, the products actually used 
by the agencies of the Government 
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, Saged in national defense operations: and 


the indirect requirements—the amount 
which will be needed industrially to carry 
out the munition program, or other similar 
programs of these agencies. 

The production from oil wells within the 
boundaries of the United States at present 
is in excess of the estimated maximum re- 
quirements for national defense in time 
of war. 

It is barely 
coveries may reduce, 
eliminate the need for petroleum fuels in 
the national defense. It is also conceivable 
that substitutes for mineral lubricants may 
be developed on a scale sufficient to meet 
major requirements. With the develop- 
ment of the Diesel engine and its adapta 
bility to airplane and motor vehicle use, 
the military consumption of petroleum as 
fuel will be reduced per horsepower. 

Storage Reserves: The report of the 
Naval Oil Reserve Commission was made 
available to the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, and, after consideration thereof, the 
board concurs in general with the con- 
clusions and recommendation of the re- 


possible that future dis- 


or possibly entirely 





serve commission. The board believes that 
Steps should be taken to put inte effect 
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Standards for Eggs 
Will Be Digtributed 


Department of Agriculture 
Send Out 70,000 Posters 
Explaining Grading. 


to 


Within the next three weeks, 70,006 
posters showing the United States stamd- 
ards of quality for individual eggs will Be 
distributed among licensed egg buyers and 
dealers throughout the country, it hag 
just been announced at the Department of 
Agriculture. 

According to Roy CC. Potts, in charge of 
the Division of Dairy and Poultry Prooductg 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
it is planned to reach every licensed egg 
dealer through the cooperation of State 
dairy, food and drug commissioners, 
State market bureaus, State poultry pr@- 
fessors, county agents, and others. 

The posters show colored pictures Of the 
of the different qualities for com 
parison of eggs as they look when candle@, 
and lay down the specifications for each 
quality factor. The factors included ax@ 
soundness of the shell, depth of the air cell, 
visibility and mobility of the yolk, firmness 
of the white, and development of the germ, 

In order to facilitate the grading ace 
cording to depth of air cell, the department 
is now having printed 10,000 air cell gauges 
which will be distributed to aid in measur. 
ing the air cell depth. 


eggs 


The standards provide for four qualities 
of clean, sound shell eggs, two qualities 
of dirty shell, and one quality of crack 
shell. Six different types of inedible eegs 
also are pictured and described. 

The tentative United States grades for 
eggs are based on the standards of quality 
adopted at a national conference of the egg 
trade held in Chicago on January 19, 1928. 
se ' 
the principal recommendations therein, 
with such modifications as may be neces- 
sary in the light of information obtained 
subsequent to the submission of the re- 
port. 

The war-time oil 
navy in any overseas 
probably include the 


requirements of the 
campaign would 
major portion of the 
Whole deep-water tonnage under the 
United States flag. The increasing use 
of internal combustion engine drives on 
commercial carriers makes liquid fuel more 
and more for war-time water 
transport. logistic services of the 
army and of its combat weapons, 
Such as tanks, tractor-drawn artillery, amd 
airplanes, are dependent upon petroleum 
products for fuel and lubrication. Showld 
the oil supply accessible to the United 
States become exhausted and no sSatis- 
factory liquid substitute be developed, it 
would be necessary to resort to coal Lor 
propulsion 

Our entire war-time 
be in the form of 


necessary 
The 
many 


reserve should mot 
refined products placed 
in tanks, for two reasons, First of all, 
the future needs of the army and nawy 
for petroleum products may be in a ratio 
quite different from that of present use, 
and in view of the natural tendency of 
gxsoline or even crude petroleum to waste 
when held in storage, a better policy is 
considered to be the storage of the higsher 
grades of fuel oil or topped crude, from 
which the needed products could be de- 
rived. 

Further, it important that there 
should be an underground reserve in the 
event that our commercial supply becomes 
exhausted before that of other nations, 
This underground reserve should obviously 
not be drawn upon. unless and until other 
sources become insufficient. 

Inquiry will continue: The board’s in- 
quiry will continue a search for pertinent 
facts. The Government as the largest 
landowner is committed to practical con- 
servation of: irreplaceable raw materials, 
by the protection of the public estate amd 
the guidance of its development. Es- 
pecially is such an obligation sacred and 
inescapable as it concerns the great 
sources of energy, the coal and petroleum 
deposits in Government ownership. 

State governments should promptly 
study the economic advantage of coopera- 
tive action by landowners and oil opera- 
tors, looking toward same development 
of new fields and consider legislation aw. 
thorizing cooperative agreements, under 
proper safeguards. And State legislation, 
with the declared purpose of conservation, 
should be enacted to stop the waste of 
gas, the loss of its content of gasoline, 
and the even greater loss incident to re- 
duction of gas pressure in the oil sands. 

There should be active cooperation be- 
tween the oil producing States in the 
study of proposed legislation to the end 
that uniform laws may be enacted, or even 
agreements or compacts entered into be- 
tween the States, subject to ratification hy 
Congress. Even more pronounced showld 
be the cooperation between the State agen. 
cies having authority in the regulation of 
oil and gas production, and the Federal 
bureaus, whose investigation fields are 
essentially coterminous with the admimig- 
trative jurisdiction of the State organiza- 
tions. Such cooperation would be espe- 
cially effective in the oil fields of the purb- 
lic-land States where Federal leases and 
reserves are scientifically supervised by 
Federal engineers, who can attain best 
results only with the full cooperation of 
the State officials. An excellent begin. 
ning in this cooperation is already in force, 

Cooperation within the industry can ef. 
fect economies all along the line: in «de. 
velopment and production, a better balame.- 
ing of supply to demand, when and where 
the oil is needed; in transportation, better 
planning, thus avoiding cross-hauls of 
crude and cross-hauls of products; in @is- 
tribution, less duplication of marketing 
facilities, which at times even involve an 
expense equal to the cost of production amd 
refining. Large savings in both produe- 
tion and refining are possible through the 
general adoption of the best technique al- 
ready used by the more progressive umits, 

Cooperation within the industy is recom- 
mended in both research and action, in 
discovering the best practices and in 
adopting it. Field cooperation between 
neighboring operators in preserving back 
pressure and reducing the gas factor is an 
example of practical conservation, or if it 
is too late to do this, field cooperation can 
take the form of building up pressure by 
artificial means. United and coordinated 
effort is the method recommended. 

The complete organization of cooperatiee 
effort is recommended, with simple but ef- 
fective working units that will insure full 
contact of the industry with both State 
and Federal Governments and continuous 
contact between all operators in am ofl 
field. Cooperation of the industry with the | 
Government in planning and carrying owt 7) 
research is necessary, to make full use of 
all the facilities, resources, and persomme}l 
available. 


Is 


HiUBERT WORK, , 
Chairmar. 
DWIGHT F, DAVIS. 
CURTIS D, WILBUER. 
HERBERT HOOVER 
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In Production of Pig Tron | 


A new Belgian record for monthly pro- , 
duction of pig iron was set when 307,000 
metric tons were produced in July, 
compared with the previous high figure of 
300.000 tons in: May and 295,000 tons in 
June, states a report to the Department 
of Commerce from Acting Commercial At- 
KB. V. D. Wight at Brussels. 

Output figures for July (the production 
in June being shown in parentheses) fol 
low: Pig iron, 307,000 tons (295,000); steel 
ing@ets, 289,000 tons ¢ 000); steel st- 
ings, 6,800 tons (6,900): finished steel, 
600 tons (256,000); and finished iron, 
tons (16,000). 
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Cooperation Said to Have Cut 
Expense of Gathering 
Business Data. 


13.900 
The Bureau of the Budget’s report 
effected the Treas- 
ury, the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Justice, 
published 


that they are booked well 

are firm, and the export 

The Paris negotiations for 
European steel agreement are reported in 

Europe to have failed, the per 

centage of participation offered to Belgium 

was too small. Difficulties were said to | 
have been encountered in respect to 

the European tube negotiations, one Bel- 

fian and two Polish plants objecting. 


of economics im 
have been 
in previous issucs, Briga- 
dier General Herbt M. Lord, Director 
of the Budget, in his annual review, 
forth in Expenses, 
as he regards them, in personnel, prac- 
and equipment, ete., other de- 
partments, His regarding 
the Department of Commerce, in part, 
is published herewith 


because 


sets retrenchment 
also 


tices in 


statement 


pine Markets 
During July Show 
Seasonal Decline 


Improved attitude of manufacturers to- 
ward the Bureau of the Census, increased 
accuracy in agricultural enumeration; new 
business methods in the Patent Office, con 
solidations in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, savings in the Bu- 
reau of Standard's technical work and fuel | 
conservation in Government plants, 
claimed for the Department of Commerce, 
for the paSt year, by the Bureau the 
sudget. 

The department 
past year, in part, 
Director Lord: 

Bureau of Census: Activities greatly ex- 
tended. Nothwithstanding this extension 
: the number of clerks regularly employed 
Philippine alae has remained about stationary. : 

The report of the biennial census of 


cablegram to the . : , 

D Lor c x Wilt K manufactures is an octave volume of about 
“par P ‘ce m sur a | . . 
©partment o ommerce fro u x 1,600 pages, presenting detailed 


Hoyt, Secretary to the Trade Commis- ican : 
a mM il: i } ‘ information concerning the 
Sie i MA < rts, however, were : . ‘ 
meee. — cepOr’ ae establishments engaged in the various 
higher than ine average of recent months > * s one 
ae manufacturing industries rhe 
and also exceeded those of july, 1925 ‘ ae ee 
ae A been increased from census to 
The full text the report follows: 1991. but 
The total value of July imports closely are 
approached the March trade, when imports 
were the heaviest of the year, and, in the 
preliminary classification of commodities, 
imcreases over June imports were noted 
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of industries throughout the United States 
and of al chambers of Commerce, boards 
of trade, representing all industries in their 

; respective localities. This spirit of coop- 
been assiduously cultivated by 


Phe normal decline in ae) ae er ee the officials of the bureau during the past 
sether with decreased shipments of copra | veay and result the colleetion of the 


and coconut oil, largely responsible | Gata has facilitated ana a further 
for the falling off in export values. Abaca has been brought about in 
trade, though quiet for the month, showed of the manufacturers toward 
an in value exports, due to i the Bureau of the Census. 


higher prices. The demand for information 
As a result agriculture was so great that 
market, the to make a reduction 
was against islands to the € xtent inquiries included On the schedule, 
1,490,000 This the first the department had hoped to do. 


favorable balance of the year. _ Notwithstanding addition of new in- 
Compared with the first seven months of , quiries, of the field and 


the accumulated trade of the Current | omic. 
year showed falling off of about 17 
UO pesos in exports. Philippine 
export trade in the first half of 1925 
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Increased Accuracy Is Claimed. 
was field work of this Was car- 
unusually active. The increase in July | ried on very largely under the Supervision 
imports brought the total import trade for | of regular employes of the Departments of 
the first seven months to within 3,000,000 | Agriculture and Commerce. It is believed 
pesos of that at the close of July, 1925. that this change in method has resulted 
in an increased ¥ in the enumera- 
tion 
The cost 
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value of 
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Increase in Exports 
()f Leather Belting 


of collecting 
revenues, 


the statistics con- 
expenditures, indebted- 
ness, assessed valuation and tax levies, and 
other financial items. for the governments 
of the States and of the cities having over 
30.000 population, has cut by $1,000. 
The detailed statisties have not been 
duced and the date of publication has been 
advanced three or four months. The 
made possible by the fact 
that the bureau has developed cooperation 
with State and city officials and that it has 
reduced the size of it# reports from quarto 


tai been 
Department of Commerce Reports 
South America Best Mar- 


ket So Far This Year. 


re- 
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economy 


1926, 


unds 


the 
of 


seven months of 
exported 749,009 p 
valued at $1,084,2 an in- 
per cent in quantity and 3 
per cent in value over the 820,293° pounds 
valued ut $1,051,478, exported to various 
foreign countries in the corresponding 
period of 1923. according to Shoe and 
Leather Manufactures Division of the De- 
partment of (Commerce. 

South America received from 
States 130.17 pounds of 
vaiued at $185,405 in the 
compared with 115,746 pounds, forecast messages. 
$170,782, purchased in the first Curtailing the corn and 
months of 1925. service by terminating service on Septem- 

Other important 1926 quantity markets {| per 15 instead of September 30, and the 
were China, 121,455 pounds, valued at) eotton-region service September 30 in 
$184,940; Canada, 91,848 pounds, valued at the greater part of belt instead of 
$87,650: Mexico, 89,960 pounds. valued at | Ocetob r 31, resulted saving of $2,000. 
$128,761; British India, 99.864 A saving of $125 effected by dis- 
Valued at $153.681: United Kingdom, continuing telegraphic river tolls through 
pounds, valued at $74,195; and Cuba, eourte the United States Engineer 
pounds, valued at $56,774. ° 

June exports amounted to 15 
Valned at $211,952, 
ports in the first seven 
amounting to 126,267 
$185,514. 
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cilitated. Improved methods of 
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saving was effected by 
labor in installing drinking 
in portion of and by 
furnishing labor in removing plaster from 
portion of building and canceling wording 
on 2,000 mail bags. 
developing a device 
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valued at 
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engaged primarily in their manufacture, ac- 
corg@ing to the biennial census of manufuc- 
turés of the Department ( 
This was a decrease of 11.7 
the production figures 
preceding Census year. 
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ae Stations’ Rating Changed. 

\ saving of $5,100 been effected 
changing the regular Weather Bureau 
tions at Saginaw, Mich., and Cape May, 
N. J., from first to second order stations. 

A saving of $1,262 been effected by 
discontinuing forecast cards and 
telegrams at subcenters of the 
Bureau in Kansas. 

The Drexel Aervological Station has been 
closed in order that the funds so released 
be used in additional pilot balloon 
to a certain extent in sounding 
investigations. 

Bureau of Animal Industry—In 1925 
bureau spent $1,125 for metal tags to 
placed in the ears of cattle tuberculin 
tested at public stockyards for interstate 
shipment. The owners of the cattle 
now made to pay for such tags, 

In the Jaboratory tuberculin 
ting enttle Was 
at a 2 mills per animal. 

S.700,000 tle will be tested, iat 
of 4.2 mills per animal, saving $8,700. 
Temporary details to take 
ferro | gencies o1 for relief “work 

¢ ited to $2.50 a day 


facturers turned 
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1925, 13 were located in New 
Illinois, and the others in 

Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
Vermont, Michigan and 


32 reporting 
York, four in 


Massachusetts, 


for 


has 
forecast 
Wisconsin Weather 


| July Exports of Norway 
To America Show Gain 


can 
work and 
| balloon 
Norway’s exports to the United States in | 
July, as declared through the American 
Consulates, were valued at $2,300,000, an 
appreciable increase over the June total of 
$1,625,000, according to advices to the De- 
; partment of Commercial 
Altluiche Hlarry 
There was 
principal 
figures Ghune 
Aluminum, $325,000 
($486,000) 
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Clay 
Products 


ploves engi 
induced 
owned 


been to furnish their personally 
automobiles at 7 cents per mile, a 
reduction of 50 to 75 per cent agecompared 
With the cost of hired ears. 

By a rearrangement in one office 
more indemnity claims were handled 
July 1, 1925, to Maw 31, 1926, than during 
the same period of the preceding fiscal 
year without additional employes 

Bureau of Dairying: The outstanding ac. 
complishments under this head during the 
scal year 1926 were the installation of 
machine equipment for tabulating the 
records in connection with the investiga- 
tions in dairy-herd improvements and in- 
creased dairy production, and the change 
in the electrical supply at the Beltsville 
(Mad.) Experiment Farm. 

Savings aggregating several thousand 
dollars have been effected through trans- 
fers this bureau of surplus property. 

Cheaper Materials Used. 

Bureau of Plant 
cheaper materials in 
wherever practicable, 
estimated savings; 
the field purchases 
purchases. 
direct Savings in expenditures 
have resulted from the transfer from other 
departments of equipment and supplies. 

Advantage has taken of excursion 
rates incident to necessary field travel, 
With considerable saving. 

One of the field 


24.452 
from 


to 


Industry 
the way 
with 
consolidation 
the 


c of 
supplies 
considerable 
of 
Washington 


se 


of 


and 
with 


Large 


been 


men in the office of 
cereal crops and diseases, by designing a 
special apparatus was able to pollinate ex- 
tensive series of Corn plants at a materi: 
Saving in labor, three men doing the 
formerly requiring five, By devising a 
of labeling the harvested ears a 
material reduction in the time and 
of harvesting also was attained. 
result the improvement, 14,000 
Vidual ears of corn harvested 
labeled in the time required 
harvest 3,000 
The office of blister-rust control 
the blue-print 
cost of 5 cents per 
factory substitute 
painted signs, 
square foot. 
this 


new 
system 
cost 
AS a 
indi- 
and 
to 


of 
were 
formerly 
ears. 

reports 
signs at 
satis- 
1 lettered or 


cents 


use of exhibit 


Square foot as a 


for the usua 
which 
In view the 
constitutes & material saving. 
same office has purchased its food 
for field offices @uring the 
through the central purchasing 
tions of the Forest Service, with 
able savings. 
Position 


eost 24 


number 


per 
used, 
The 


of 


past year 
organiza- 
consider- 


Is Discontinued. 


Forest Service: In Washington 
the supervisory Officers elected to 
and the position was discontinued, 
$2.500 per annum. 

In five of the eight 
tricts consolidations 
tricts and other 


one of 
retire, 
Saving 
national-forest dis 
of forest-ranger dis 
field and office adjust- 
ments, resulted im the elimination of 31 
positions, with a@ Saving of $38,000. In 
addition, considerable savings were effected 
by shifting employes when they could be 
spared from their regular duties to 
sing activities elsewhere. In the 
Mountain District alone forest range 
were utilized in this way for timber 
veys and timber-sale administration, 
avoiding the expenditure of 
$9200, 

The estimated cost of the Cochetopa- 
Cathedral Road On the Cochetopa Forest, 
in the Rocky Mountain District, was $2”.- 
000.) The local officers borrowed an unused 
15-ton caterpillar tractor and a 7,500-pound 
Srader from the county 
completed the road, with a reduction 
$5,000. On other forests in this district 
Savings were effected by local cooperation. 
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The Forest Service has made field sur- 
veys in southeastern Alaska for the Bu- 
reau of Education for use in connection 
With land withdrawals, Its marine station 
at Ketchikan has been utilized by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads and the 
Survey boats in making repairs. 

An outstanding economy now results 
from the increased use of horse equipment 
in trail consiruction, The side-hill plow 
und Beatty trail grader (invented by In- 
spector D. L. Beatty, a Forest Service of- 
ficer) were used extensively in the North- 
ern National Forest District during the 
year, with saving of $12,000. A check 
and comparison between the 1924 and 1925 
work showed ® reduction in of $100 
per mile 1925. A further comparison 
will doubtless show an even greater reduc- 
tion in for the field season, the use 
of plows and graders being undertaken 
only in mid-season, and the cost including 
the purchase price of three heavy 
and three complete outfits of 
and harness, On top of this the 
mileage of trail construction was doubled 
as compared with the previous year. 

Cast-Off Flues Used. 

In the Eastern Natfonal Forest District 
the use of cast-off boiler flues for telephone 
poles has proved feasible and economical 
during the year in sections where chestnut 
timber is not available. In this region also 
the use of motor trucks on the forests has 
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cost 
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cost 
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ar 


Drop in Linoleum Manufac 
Also Reported by Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


The biennial census of manufactures for 
1925 taken by the Department of Com- 
merce reveals that establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of linoleum, 
asphalted-felt-base floor coverings, «and oil- 
2 total output valued at 
totak répresents decrease 
of 1 per cent compared 
last preceding census year, 
corresponding total for 
cent. 
1925 


cloth reported $95,- 
375.311. This 
of two-tenths 
with 1923, the 
but exceeds 
1921 by 53.1 per 
The total for 
follows: Linoleum 
valued at $44,51: 
floor coverings, 


as 
the 


was made up 
830,194 square yards, 

asphalted-felt-base 

99 square yards, 
valued $30,029,431; oilcloth, $1,020,131 
square valued at $18,821,867; all 
other products, valued at $2,011,498, 

The production of linoleum and of oil- 
eloth decreased slightly from 53,060,155 
square yards, respectively, in 1923, but the 
output of asphalted-felt-base floor cover- 
ings shows sut increase from 
71,076,078 square 

Of the 26 establishments reporting for 
19"5, 6 were engiged primarily in the 
manufacture Of linoleum, 1h manufactured 
asphalted-felt- base floor coverings, 
) manutactured oilcloth, The 
26 establishments 
was: New Jersey, 12: Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, 3; Maine, New York, 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 1 eacb 
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Raw Flax and Hemp Plants 
Report Increase in Output 


has an 
data col- 
manufae- 


The Department of Commerce 
nounced that, according to 
lected at the biennial census of 
tures, 1925, the establishments engaged 
primarily in the preptration of raw flax 
and hemp for factory use reported prod- 
uets valued at $397,554, an increase of 41.6 
per cent over 1923, the last preceding cen- 
sus year. 

Of the seven establishments reporting 
for 1925, five were located in Wisconsin. 
In 1923 the industry was represented by 
nine establishments, the dece to seven 
in 1925 being the net result a gain of 
one establishment and a of three 
which had gone out of business before 
the beginning 1925. 
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resulted in a saving of time and funds in | 
reaching fires and handling equipment, and ~ 


the 


| Quantity and Value 
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Increased in 1925 


has decreased expense of. guard hire cs 
The employment of patrol 
men OWning their own cars has made pos- 
the 


Intermountain 


for general use. 


sible a reduction in guard force. 
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to 200 as heretofore, with a cor- 


individual members the 
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| Bureau of Mines Also Reports 
Larger Export of American 
Product and Decrease 
in Imports. 


sold by 


ciations, one permit taking 


from 100 


responding decrease of administrative and 


clerical work, The cost of “extensive’’ 


timber-survey work has been cut approxi- 
to the 


method of cruis- 


mately in half by using ‘tone man 


quarter-acre sample plot’ 


ing instead of the old : Clay 


1925 
valued 


in 
tons, 
ton, the 
of Com- 
These fig- 
per cent in 
value com- 


“‘two-men_ strip’ American producers 
aggregated 4,030,420 short 

at $12,736,632, or $3.16 a 
Bureau of Mines, Department 
merce, reported September 
ures show an increase of 
quantity and 11 per cent 
pared with 1924. 

The figures represent only clay sold as 
clay mined under royalty, and do not 
include the much greater quantity of clay 
that was burned into clay products by ‘the 
producers themselves from their own 
property. 

The data were collected direct from pro- 
ducers in 43. States and in cooperation 
with the State Geological Surveys of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, IlIowa, 
Maryland, Michigan, Misouri, New Jer- 
New York, North Carolina, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wisocnsin. The 
leading five States in the order of. the 
quantity of clay sold were Pennsylvania 
with 19 per cent of the total quantity, 
Missouri with 11 per cent, New Jersey 
with 9 per cent, and Georgia and Ohio 
with about per cent each. 


system. 

In the California National Forest Dis- 
trict the practice of holding ranger meet- 
ings in towns has ben stopped and these 
meetings now held in mountain local- 
ities Where the men can be housed at very 
small and $1,500 was saved. This 
district buys gasoline and oil in bulk in- 
of at filling stations as needed, with 
a saving of $1,500. A garage and store- 
house constructed by a ranger from 
salvaged from an abandoned 

building, with enough lumber left 
to construct a fire guard cabin to be 
built this year; the value of the materials 
salvaged was $400. 

Last 
of fire guards employed 
ranger district in Alaska was held = at 
Anchorage, This year it is being held at 
the ranger station, which is equipped with 
bedding, and cooking at 
an appreciable ‘saving to the service. 

In one of the national forest district 
headquarters, prepared blue-print cloth 
was substituted for muslin in mounting 
maps at a saving of $100. One of our 
rangers made a hazardous trip on skis 
over the mountain range in midwinter to 
attend ranger meeting, thus saving $40 
in transportation. 


4s 
9 
a in 


cost, 


or 
stead 


was 
materials 
mine 
over 


school for the instruction 


on the Kenai 


year a 


sey, 


cots, apparatus, 
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Increase in Sales of Kaolin. 
of kaolin, the 
making high-grade pottery and 
aS well as in the manufacture 
of paper, Cilcloth, and other products, and 
which is generally considered the highest 
grade of clay, amounted to 367,319 tons, 
valued at $3,220,719, an increase of 12 per 
cent in quantity and 10 per cent in value 
as compared with 1924. 

The clay of largest quantity and value 
is fire clay. of fire clay in 1925 
were the largest ever recorded—2?,566,934 
tons—and were per cent greater than 
those of 1924, the year of largest output 
previous to 1925. 

The value of the fire clay sold in 1925 

| was $7,312,349, an increase of 9 per cent 

as compared with 1924 and an increase of 

per cent compared with 1920, the 

year of greatest value of fire clay previous 

Q The sales of clay of every kind 

ed in quantity and value in 1925, as 
compared with 1924. 

The imports of clay decreased in quan- 
tity and value and the exports 
in quantity and value in 1925, 
pared with 1924. The imports 
amounted to 436,815 short tons, valued at 
$3,832,225, a decrease of 2 per cent in 

| quantity and 4 per cent in value. Ex- 
ports of clay in 1925 amounted to 83,043 
tons, valued at $881,566, an increase of 14 
per cent in quantity and 20 per in 
| value, as Compared with 1924. 
Kaolin, or china clay, constituted 85 per 
' cent of the total imports in 192 Fire 
clay, the principal clay exported, amounted 
to 53 per cent of the total. 
Table of Sale of Clay. 

Clay sold by producers in the 

| States in 1925: 

Kind. 

Kaolin 

Ball clay 

Slip clay 

Fire clay 
Stoneware clay 
Miscellaneous 


The sales 
used in 
porcelain, 


is 


clay that 


a 


ports of Felt Hats 


Sales 


Department of Commerce In- 
formed 9.969.984 Were 
Shipped In 1925. 


[talian expos of felt hats increased in 
number from 289 in 1923 to 7,704,902 
in 1924 and 9, , according to 
au report from Consul H. Tobey Mooers, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. Of these,amounts hair-felt hats 
comprised 34 per cent in 1923, 26 per cent 
in 1924 and 25 per cent in 

The initiative of the Italian manufac- 
iurer in studying the requirements and 
tastes of people in other countries has re- 
sulted, it was said, in the development of 
a substantial export business, felt hats con- 


3 as 


increased 
as com- 
of clay 


eign trade. With the growing complexity 
the hat industry, style trends have 
proved an impetus to improved methods 


of production and have also been responsi- 


cent 


Great Britain is by far the most im- 
foreign customer for Italian felt 
hats, having taken 18.6 per cent of the ex- 
ports in 1924 and 11.5 in 1925. Colombia, 
Netherlands, India, British India, France, 
the United States, and Turkey, in the 
named, were other large purchasers 


hats. 


United 


Shert 
367, 
109 


eo 


tons. Value 


220,719 
699,427 
37,397 
7,312,349 
162,161 
1,304,579 


$12,736,632 


$3 


56,934 
77,438 


901,773 


4,030,420 


. 


Reexports of Crude Rubber 
1.554 Long Tons m July 


Total 


Grain Shipments Set 
New Mark on River 


Freight On Missi 
rior 


Reexports of crude rubber from the 
United States in July amounted to 3,489,- 
930 pounds, valued at $1,743,854, KE. G. 
Holt, chief of the Rubber Division of the 
Department of Commerce, announced Sep- 
tember 7. This 1,554 tons. 


announced 


is long 


ssippi and War- 
Reported = 155,000 
Tons In August. 


A totaf of 155,000 
handled on the Mississippi and Warrior 
River serviges of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation in August, the Department of 
War announced on September 4 after re- 
ceipt of a report from Brig. Gen. Thomas 
Q. Ashburn, Chief of the Corporation. Of 
| this total, 116,000 tons of freight was 
handled “on the Mississippi service, and 
the remaining 39,000 tons on the Warrior 
| service. 

In addition, Brigadier General 
reported 998,427 bushels) of 
| handled on the Mississippi 
St. Louis to New Orleans 
port. “This is the heaviest 
grain in the history of the 
Department of War asserted 
nection. 
Most 
braska, Kansas 
over to the 
St. Louis. 


Previously figures showed 
imports of crude rubber during the 
month of 35,820 long tons. By deducting 
the reexport figure, according to Mr. Holt, 
the net imports in July seen to 
34,266 long tons. 

For the first six months ‘of this 
net imports amounted to 197,987 long 
and for the seven months 

were 232.253 long 

Of the total of July 
pounds went to Car 
United Kingdom and 


ss 
gross 


are be 


tons of freight was 


year 
tons, 
ended July 31 
tons. 


232,23 
reexports, 

a, 76,050 to 
22,400 to Australia. 


Ashburn 
grain were 
service from 
alone for ex- 
movement of 
service,’ the 
in this con- 


Yarn Is Lifted by Italy 
ty a royal decree—law of July 1, rayon 
yvarn has been added to the list of products 
whieh may be imported into Italy tempo- 
rarily free of import duty in quantities of 
not than 100° kilos, if the manufac- 
tured product is reexported within the 
period of one year, according to a report 
just receive? by the Department of Com- 
merce from the office of the Commercial 
Attache at Rome. It is further provided 
that the varn must measure 60,000 meters 
or over per half kilo, and must be used for | 
the manufacture of piece goods containing 
rayon. The valid for 
year. 


less 


of this grain originated in Ne- 
and Iowa’ being turned 
Inland Waterways Service at 
“This effected a most substan- 
tial saving for the farmers of that 
tion, the Inland Waterway rate 
gram two mills per ton mile,” the 


partment stated. 


Output of Flour Reported 
By 1,024 Mills for July 


The 1,024 milis reporting their July ac- 
tivity to the Department of Commerce pro- 
duced 9,547,127 barrels of wheat flour and 

239,620 pounds of wheat-grain offal, 
according to a report of the department. 

The mills, each of which manufactured 
at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour 
annually, were reported by 868 operating 
companies, The 24-hour cupacity in wheat 
flour of the mills reporting is 643,076 bar- 
The mills operated during the month 
at 57.1 per cent of capacity. There 
43,836,740 barrels of wheat ground in the 
mills in the month. 


sec- 
on 
de- 


coneession is one 


Restrictions on Automobiles 


Modified by Portugal 


A recent Portuguese order provides that 
passenger automobiles with a body of wood 
and metal, fitted with pegamoid, artificial 
leather or similar material, may be im- 
ported into Portugal if the weight of the 
ear with tbe body does not exceed 1500 
kilos, accefding to the Foreign Tariffs Di- 
of the Department of Commerce, 
importation of passenger 
biles weighing 1500 kilos and of all 
closed cars and with bodies of ma- 
terial other than metal, has been prohibited 
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General Advances 
Shown by Industry, 
Summary Reveals 


Output and Distribution Both 
Grow, Save in Few Cases, 


Says Department of 


Commerce. 
[Continued From Page 
largely to increased cotton consump. 
tion. There were decreases in wool and 
silk, but the decreases were small. 
Cotton was consumed to the amount of 
3,396,000 bales during the first six months 
this year, compared with 3,345,000. 


1.3 
due 


of 
Wool declined from 263,000 pounds to 240,- 
000, and silk from 240,000 bales to 237,000. 
Production of fine cotton goods pieces also 
dropped from 2,574,000 2,501,000 


pieces, 


pieces to 


Gain Shown in Metals. 

Metals—All metals showed appreciable 
gains, particularly zinc, which rose from 
293,192 to 319,300 short tons. Sales of 
structural steel were larger, though there 
was slight decline in the demand for 
steel castings. 

Fuel and power—Anthracite 
fell from 43,969,000 to 
tons, but bituminous rose from 234,886,000 
to 267,506,000 short tons. Both beehive 
and by-product coke production increased, 
und substantial gains were reported in 
electrical energy and all petroleum prod- 
ucts, with the exception of crude pe- 
troleum. Production of the latter fell from 
370,000,000 42-pound barrels to 359,000,000. 

Building and building materials—Thirt\ 
six States reported contract awards tuly 
434,000,000 square feet of floor space 
Valued at $2,990,000,000. During the same 
six months of 1925 the figures were 407,- 
000,000 square feet valued at $2,660,000,000. 
Lumber production increased materially in 
all except Southern pine, North 
Carolina pine, Northern pine lumber and 
Northern pine lath, and in these decreases 
were reported as small. 

Brick and cement 
slightly. 

Automotive Industry Grows. 

Automobiles and tires—Passenger car 
production rose from 1,946,000 to 2,177,000, 
and trucks from 240,000 to 272,000. ° Pneu- 
matic tires fell from 23,361,000 to 23,013,000, 
however, While inner tubes fell from 20,- 

tires also 


production 
36,254,000 short 


@ 


cases 


production fell 


242,000 to 29,419,000. Solid 
dropped from 306,000 to 274,000. 

Miscellaneous—The production of news- 
print rof® from 763,000 to 844,000 short 
tons, Sole leather increased from 7,741,000 
to 6,520,000. Naval stores dropped, tur- 
pentine falling from 114,000 to 97,000 bar- 
rels and rosin from 441,000 to 352,000. 

Distribution of Goods: Four mail order 
houses reported sales of $ ,272,000 dur- 
ing the first six months of 1926, as com- 
pared with $235,947,000 during othe corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. Five 
ten-cent chain store organizations reported 
sales of $197,275,000, as compared with 
$180,515,000 the year before. Twenty-seven 
grocery chain store companies reported 
sales of $507,064,000, as compared with 
$421,153,000. 

There were 14,000,000 agate lines of mag- 
azine advertising as compared with 13,- 
000,000 during the first six mamths of 19 
There were 629,000,000 agate lines of news- 
paper advertising in 22 cities, as compared 
with 600,000,000. 

Postal receipts 


(. 


were $179,000,000, 
against $166,000,000. The foreign trade of 
the United States showed the following 
comparisons: Exports, $2,207,000,000 for 
this year, as compared with $2,363,000,000 e 
for last; imports, $2,304,000,000, as com- 
pared with $2,064,000,000. 

Price comparisons: The index of farm 
prices fell from 147 to 141, and 404 com- 
modities showed a wholesale index of at 
153, as compared with 158 in 1925. Retail 
food prices of 22 commodities, however, 
were at 162, a rise from 152 prevailing 
for the first six months of 19 

Banking and finance: In all cases, sales 
of securities rose, the best record being 
shown by 25 industrials whose average 
monthly price for the first six months of 
1926 was $160.83, as compared with $138.83 
during the same six months of 1925. Sim- 
ilarly, all banking and insurance transac- 
tions increased. 

The monthly average 
was 4.43 on New York call loans, as com- 
pared with 3.91; on 60-90 day commercial 
papers, it was 4.15, as compared with 3.83. 

There were liabilities totaling $210,000,000 
in the failures of 11,467 firms during the 
first six months of this year. During the 
corresponding six months of 1925, 11,420 
firms failed with liabilities of $239,000,000. 


Cylindrical Houses Built 


On Steel Frames in Europe 


as 


9 
~0. 


of interest rates 


Considerable interest is 
the reports of newly 
house construction which results in ‘a 
indrical dwelling with asbestos cement 
Is on a skeleton of steel weighing about 
five tons, according to a report from Vice 
Consul Andrew Gilchrist at Leipzig, made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
The houses are of two floors and attic 
and contain six rooms exclusive of the 
attic. After the foundation hus been com- 
pleted the steel frame can be erected with- 
in four days by a few workmen and the 
dwelling rapidly completed. All parts of’ 
these houses are interchangeable and it is 
planned to build them in series at the fac- 
tory to be delivered ready for assembling. 
Steam heat for the entire house is fur- 
nished by a_ boiler combined with the 
kitchen range. The builders estimate the 
price of this house at present between 
20,000 and 25,000 marks ($4,76L and $5,978), 
but they believe that this sum will be less 
if the houses prove popular and they can 
furnish them along standard specifications 
in quantities. 


accorded 
style of 


being 


a patented 
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Chilean Nitrate Industry 
Reported Under Depression 


An official announcement that no action 
would be taken by the Chilean Government 
in the present nitrate year toward dissolv- 
ing the Nitrate Producers’ Association 
failed to strengthen the market, states a 
cable received in the Department of Com- 
merce from Acting Commercial Attache 
Clarence C. Brooks, at Santiago. August 
sales for forward delivery have been re- 
ported as very small. 

The number of nitrate plants in opera- 
tion has declined from 91 at the beginning 
of the year to 49 at the end of July. Ex- 
ports in recent months have been at a 
rate considerably below production with 
the result that stocks at the nitrate ports 
have increased to an unusually high point. 
In addition, large being held 
for orders at most of the producing plants 

“tnd the principal markets of Europe, 


stocks are 
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Railroads 


1.€.C. Questionnaire | St. Louis-San Francisco Authorized 


To Extend Line to Gulf at Pensacola 


New Route, I. C. C. Order Says, Will Shorten 
Travel From West To Florida. 


On Rates Structure 
Is Sent to Railroads 


Information Called for in 
Forms Required to Be Filed 
at Washington Offices 
by October 27. 


Questionnaires on which the railroads of 
the United States are required to furnish 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
detailed information concerning their rate 
structure and the origins, destinations and 
trends of movement of traffic, for use in its 
general rate structure investigation as re- 
quired by the Hoch-Smith resolution, have 
been sent out to the roads the commission 
announced on Septeniher 3. 

The information called for is to be filed 
with the commission by October 27. The 
commission has been working for some 
time on the form of the questionnaires and 
has held several conferences with railroad 
officers on the subject. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: : 

The commission is engaged in an investi- 
gation entitled No. 17000, Rate Structure 
Investigation, pursuant to the mandate of 
the Congress by joint resolution commonly 
known as the Hoch-Smith Resolution, ap- 
proved January 30, 1925, directing the 
commission to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the rate structure of common car- 
riers subject to the 
ket in order to determine whether and to 

"hat extent and in what manner such rate 
structure is in any respect unlawful, and 
to make such lawful changes, adjustments, 
and redistributions as may be necessary 
to correct any defects found to exist. ‘In 
conducting that investigation it has be- 
come necessary to obtain information con- 
cerning the rate structures, and the 
origins, destinations, and trends of move- 
ment of traffic. which is not now before 
the commission in an available form. 

Accordingly, questionnaires have been 
prepared for the submission by territories, 
or groups, of origin and destination of the 
information now required by the commis- 
sion. Specimen questionnaires accompany 
this notice. 

While respondents may employ such 
means as they may deem proper for the 
assembling of the information called for, 
it is desired that a single consolidated re- 
port be made tq the commission by the 
earriers operating in each group, and 
that, to the extent practicable, additional 
separate reports be made by individual 
carriers in each group. Collaboration be- 
tween the various groups of carriers will 
bea necessary for the assembling of some 
of the information, as for example infor- 
mation concerning combination rates and 
accessorial services on traffic from group 
to group. 

The groups for which reports are 
quested are 15 in number—12 within the 
United States, two for Canadian traffic, 
and one for Mexican traffic. The groups 
are as follows, and their boundaries are 
described in Question 4 of the attached 
questionnaire: 

New England territory, trunk line terri- 
tory, central territory, Mississippi valley 
territory, North and South Carolina and 
southern Virginia, southern Florida, all 
remaining southern territory, western 
trunk line territory, southwestern territory. 
intermountain territory, north Pacific 
Coast territory, south Pacific Coast terri- 


re- 


@ tory, eastern Canadian territory, western 


{> 


Canadian territory, and Mexican territory. 
Two forms of questionnaire are pro- 
vided: Form No. i for reporting as to 
commodities which are not customarily ac- 
corded transit, which is to be executed by 
the originating carriers; and Form No. 2 
for reporting as to commodities which are 
customarily accorded transit, which is to 
be executed by the delivering carriers. 
The carriers operating in each of the 
12 groups within the United States are 
requested to execute for their group 4 
separate Form No. 1 questionnaire for each 
of the following commodities: Cattle, gas- 
oline (except casing head), automobiles, bar 
iron; and to execute for their group a sep- 
arate Form No. 2 questionnaire for each 
of the following commdities: Wheat, pota- 
toes, hay, lumber (other than hardwood), 
lumber (hardwood). These questionnaires 
shall be executed and filed with the com- 
mission in duplicate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than October 
27, 1926. 
Nontransit Commodities. 
In addition 
naires above 
dividually and 


to executing the question- 
required, the carriers; in- 
as a whole, operating in 
each of the 12 groups within the United 
States are requested to prepare a list of 
the 25 nontransit commodities which, from 
the revenue standpoint, are believed to 
be the most important originating within 
the particular group, and to prepare a 


separate list of the 8 transit commodities | 


which, from the revenue standpoint, are 
believed to be the most important finatly 
delivered within the particular group, the 
commodities to be listed in their general 
order of importance as far as practicable. 
To a certain extent the foregoing sentence 
is modified by the next succeeding para- 
graph hereof. ’ 

It is desired 
the United 
compile lists 


that the carriers within 
States also collaborate and 
of the nontransit commodi- 
ties, if any, imported from Canada and 
Mexico in such volume that the traffie 
therein is believed to be of sufficient im- 
portance from the revenue standpoint to 
class it with the traffic in ‘the domestic 
commodities listed. Three such lists, one 
each for eastern Canada, western Canada, 
and Mexico, should be compiled. 


The commodities thus listed by the vari- | 


ous groups will, of course, differ some- 
what. Commodities in which the execution 
of questionnaries is now being required 
may or may not appear in these lists. 

Traffic received either directly or 
rectly from boat lines and which is not 
identified as having had previous rail trans- 
portation by United. States rail carriers, 
including import traffic, should be regarded 
as originating at the port of entry. 

By ‘‘finally delivered’ is meant where 
the transportation, from the tariff stand- 
point, has ended, and will not be regarded 
as a portion of a transportation, the next 
portion of which will be connected up with 


this portion by reason of a tariff offering | 


transit arrangements. 

By “nontransit co 
such as do not custonirily receive transit; 
by “transit commodities,” is meant such 
as customarily receive transit, diversion, 
or reconsignment. 


nodities’’ 


In deciding upon the commodities to be | 


listed by the several groups it is desired 
that respondents collaborate, in order that 
like commodity descriptions may be used 
where two or more groups list the same 
general commodity, and in order to 
termine which commodities will be consid- 


interstate commerce | 


indi- | 


is meant | 
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de- 


The Intérstate Commerce Commission 
has made public the report and order by 
Division 4 authorizing the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway to construct a new line 


from Aberdeen, Miss., to Kimbrough, Ala., | 


eo 


152 miles, which, with the recently ac- 
quired line of the Muscle Shoals, Birming- 
ham & Pensacola Railroad will 
Frisco system a line to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This is said to represent one of the largest 
pieces of railroad construction to be un- 
dertaken this year. According to the or- 
der work is required to be started before 
January 1, 1927, and to be completed by 
December 31, 1928. 


Full Text of Report. 
The full text of the report follows: 


The St. Louis-San Francisco 
Company, a carrier by railroad subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, on May 15, 
1926, filed an application under paragraph 


(18) of section 1 of the act for a certificate | 


that the present and future public 
venience and necessity require the 
struction by it of a line 
tending from a connection with its Aber- 
deen branch af or near the City of Aber- 
deen, Miss., in a general southeasterly di- 


con- 
con- 


terminus of the Muscle Shoals, 
ham & Pensacola Railroad at Kimbrough, 
Ala., a distance of 152 miles, of which 
39.25 miles are in Mississippi and 112.75 
miles in Alabama. The proposed line 
would pass through Monroe and Lowndes 
Counties, Miss., and Pickens, 
Marengo, and Wilcox Counties, Ala. “Per- 
mission is also requested under paragraph 
(18) of section lia of the act to retain 
the excess earnings from the proposed 
line. A hearing was had at 


Birming- 


ing of which members of the Mississippi 
Railroad Commission and the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Alabama participated. 
The application has the support of the 


Governors and the utility commissions of | 
representa- | 


Alabama and Mississippi, the 
tives in Congress from the interested dis- 
tricts, and the various commercial organ- 
izations in the territory to be served. No 
objection to the granting of the authority 
sought has been presented to us. 


Cost of Rehabilitation Estimated. 


By our report, certificate, and order is- 
sued November 14, 1925, in Acquisition and 
Operation of Line by Muscle Shoals, Bir- 
mingham and Pescacola R. R. Co., 105 I. C. 
C. 99, we authorized that company to ac- 
quire and operate a line of railroad extend- 
ing from Pensacola, Fla., northerly to Kim- 
brough, Ala., approximately 143 miles, and 
granted authority to the applicant in the 
present proceedings to acquire control of 
the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham and Pensa- 
cola Railroad Company, hereinafter called 
the Muscle Shoals, by purchase of capital 
stock. Pursuant to such authority the ap- 
Plicant has acquired the capital stock of 
the Muscle Shoals and is now engaged in 
rehabilitating the railroad of that company. 
Grades are being reduced, bridges rebuilt, 
and the track is being laid with 90-pound 
rail. The testimony is that in about six 
months the line will be in first-class condi- 
tion, ballasted, and ready for any kind of 
tonnage. The rehabilitation program will 
require an expenditure of about $2,500.000. 

The line now proposed is designed to 
connect 
with the applicant's other lines, and to give 
the applicant access to a Gulf of Mexico 
ered as customarily receiving transit so 
that the classification of a particular com- 
modity as transit or nontransit will be 
uniform in the various lists. 


Controlling Commodities. 

It -will be recognized that there are 
certain commodities which may be said 
to be controlling (using that word in a 
modified sense) from the rate standpoint, 
in that the rates thereon either control 
or exert great influence upon the rates 
on othér commodities which compete there- 
with, or which are manufactured there- 
from, or which are varied forms of the 
controlling commodity, etc. For example, 
and speaking of rates thereon in general, 
lumber is a controlling commodity, and 
the rates on timbers, ties, piling, poles, 


and many articles manufactured from lum 


ber are largely influenced or completely 
controlled by the rates on lumber. 

Other examples might be wheat as con- 
trolling or exerting great influence on 
rates on other grains and on grain prod 
ucts; cattle as affecting the rates on other 
livestock and possibly on fresh meats: and 
bituminous coal as affecting the rates on 
other coal and on coke. 

It is desired that in selecting 
modities to be listed respondents bear this 


in mind and as far as practicable select | 


commodities which may 
controlling commodities. 
bituminous coal and coke are regarded 
as among the most important 
commodities originated in a particular ter- 
ritory, and if the rates on coke are largely 
controlled or greatly influenced by the 
rates on bituminous coal, it is desired that 
bituminous coal alone be listed. In such 
case coke would not be counted in the pre- 
scribed number of commodities to be 
listed; that is, 25 commodities exclusive 
of coke should be listed. 

To the extent indicated in this paragraph 
the paragraph next above is modified. 


be considered as 
Thus if both 


1926. F 
Additional copies 
forms necessary for making returns will 
be furnished on application. All corre- 
spondence respecting these matters shouid 
be addressed to the secretary of the 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
ton, DB Cy, 
17000, 


of the questionnaire 
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| port over its own rails. 
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j; movement. 


Railway | used 


of railroad ex- | tion 


, the proposed 


rection to a connection with the northern | p, 


Greene, | 


| change such traffic at 
| latter 


Columbus, ! 
Miss., on July 19 and 20, 1926, in the hole- | 
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Rates 


Karnings 


A further reason 
for its construction is the desire to de- 
velop the local territory through which the 
line will pass. 

Would Shorten Routes. 

The applicant originates 72 per cent of 
its tonnage, receiving little traffiffic from 
its connections in proportion to the 
amount it delivers to them. It represents 
that its cars are slow in returning to its 
and are largely returned empty at 
a time when not needed. For several 
years it has sought to obtain a needed 
outlet to the Gulf to secure the maximum 
haul on its traffic and to better its car 
The testimony is that 
of the best deep water 

coast, and that it could be 
advantageously for a_ considerable 
traffific to and from the applicant's lines. 
The proposed line would provide fairly 
direct routes from Pensacola to Memphis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and the northerly 
parts of the applicant's system, and is ex- 
pected to be serviceable in connec- 
with its numerous Oklahoma lines, 
or parts of them. This distance to Pensa- 
cola by the applicant's lines, including 
line, would be shorter than 
shortest combination other 
as follows: From Memphis, 94 
miles; from Kansas City, 112 miles; and 

from St. Louis, 22 miles. The applicant 
|} expects to carry some traffic to and from 

Mobile, and has made tentative arrange- 

ments with the Alabama, Tennessee & 

Northern Railroad Corporation to. ex- 
Aliceville, Ala. The 
company expects to derive much 
benefit from such interchange. 

Pensacola, despite the natural advan- 
tages of its harbor and the efforts of its 
citizens, has not been able to attract a 
large traffific through its port for the 
claimed reason that it has only one trunk 
line railway, the Louisville & Nashville, 
which also serves New Orleans and 
Mobile. The officials of the applicant be- 
lieve that the present and prospective 
growth and development in Florida and 
the southeastern part of the United tSates, 
and in the West Indies, will bring about 
an increased interchange of commodities 
between those regions and the territory 
reached by its lines; and that the port 
of Pensacola can also be used for an in- 
creasing amount of traffic with Europe 
and South America, and can be made an 
important competitor with the larger ports 
of the Gulf and south Atlantic coast. 
This competition, it is thought, will tend 
to improve the handling of traffic, at least 
at certain times when other ports are 


‘cola 
on 


is one 
the Gulf 


ports 


also 


the of 


routes, 





| this is in the Warrier 


the railroad of the Muscle Shoals | 


congested. 


Coal Movement Considered. 

The estimated coal reserve of Alabama 
1920 was 67,000,000,000 tons. Most of 
field, the northern 
which is traversed by the appli- 
Memphis-Birmingham line. It is 
that there is more high-grade 
bunker coal tributary to the applicant's 
line than to any other railroad in Ala- 
| bama; that the present cost of this coal 
at Pensacola exceeds only slightly the 
cost of coal of the same grade at Hamp- 
ton Roads; that steamers from Galveston 
to Liverpool would save two days’ time 
by coaling at Pensacola instead of at 
Hampton Roads: and that the Muscle 
Shoals has the best coaling device on the 
Gulf. which is now idle. Coal delivered on 
board steamers at New Orleans costs $1 
per ton more than at Pensacola because of 
the higher freight rate and the fact that 
90 per cent of the coal put on ships at 
that point is delivered to them by colliers. 
Coal from mines on the applicant's line, 
destined to Pensacola, now moves through 


in 


part of 
cant’s 
testified 





the com- | 


nontransit | 


1 | certain areas more distant 
These lists of commodities shall be filed | 
with ‘the commission at the earliest prac- 

ticable date but not later than October 27, | 


Washinz- | 
and should refer to Docket No. | 


Birmingham, thence via the Louisville & 
Nashville. 

An official of a company which owns 
110,000 acres of coal land in Alabama, with 
& present annual production of 1,250,000 
tons and a potential capacity of 2,000,000 
tons, testified to the substantial advantages 
of the applicant's proposed one-line route 
for delivery of coal at Pensacola, particu- 
larly the greater expedition and certainty 
of movement of coal destined for marine 
use. At present delays occur because of 
the longer haul and the necessity for 
passing the coal through the Birmingham 
terminals and dumping it through the only 
tipple operating in Pensacola. 

The evidence indicates that the é¢stab- 
lishment of through freight and passenger 
service over the applicant’s lines from 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and Memphis to 
Pensacola would be of much benefit to 
Pensacola and the surrounding country as 
well as the territory along the Muscle 
Shoals and the proposed new line. Direct 
refrigerator car service to Memphis. Kan- 
sas City, and St. Louis would provide ac- 
cess to the most favorable markets for 
vegetables and small fruits. The soil and 
climate favor the raising of these crops 
and diversified farming. but such farming 
is not now generally possible, partly be- 
cause of the long hauls to rail stations and 
partly because existing lines do not furnish 
any direct main-line service. Their service 
to Memphis and points in the middle west 
is not such as to encourage the shipment 
of livestock or other perishable products 


; from this region, which is at a geographic 


disadvantage in shipping vegetables and 
fruits to the more crowded eastern mar- 
kets. While agricultur:e has advanced near 
the existing railroads, it has retrograded in 
from them. 
With the exception of the Southern Rail- 
way’'s line from Birmingham to Meridian, 
Miss., which runs in a northeasterly di- 
rection, the territory is served only by 
short lines and branch lines extending gen- 
erally in an easterly and westerly direc- 
tion. The proposed line would the 
existing railroads substantially right 
angles. 
Traverses Tombigbee Valley. 

From Aberdeen to Domopolis, Ala., 116 

miles, the route follows the valley of the 


cross 
at 


. 
Pensa- 


Banking 


DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 


of the 
U.S. 


f 
Treasury 
At Close of Business Sept. 3. 


Receipts. 
Customs ‘receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
enue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$2,025,808 .52 


1,826,833 45 
1,687,488 71 


Total 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


$149.569,474.47 

Expenditures. 
General expenditures 
Interst on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 2, 
Operations in special ac 

counts 
Adjusted 

fund ‘ 
Civil service retirement fund 
Investment of trust funds 


Total 


$9,381,514 
219,294 
702,749 
105 


67 
18 
94 
79 
100,830.39 
service certificate 
78,381 
58,343 
400,604 
Total 
tures bee 
Other public debt expendi 
tures 
Balance today 


ordinary expendi- 


10,934,611 88 
1,773,028 
136,861,834 


35 
24 
$149.569,474 47 
is testified, 
by the 
65 miles 


Total 


Tombigbee River, which, it is 
as fertile as any valley reached 
applicant's system. For the first 
from Aberdeen the soil is generall a fertile 
red chocolate loam. For the next 55 miles 
the route passes through the “Black Prai- 
rie Belt’ of Alabama, known for its fertil- 
ity. The rest of the line would traverse a 
hillier country, largely covered with pine 
timber. The applicant estimate€ that the 
proposed line would serve locally 1,100 
square miles, of which 20 per cent is in 
timber, 5 per cent in pasture, and the rest 
under cultivation. With the exception of 
materials for making cement and certain 
gravel deposits there are no known min- 
eral resouces, although there is some tes- 
timony to ‘possibilities of oil. Agriculture 
is now generally limited to the raising of 
cotton, corn, hay, and livestock, cotton 
being the chief crop. Wagon hauls to 
railroads are trom 10 to 15 miles long in 
many cases, and the highways are poor. 
The timber is mainly hardwoods of vari- 
ous kinds, with some pine. The evidence 
tends to show that there are few large 
acreas of virgin forest left. but that there 
is much good timber. There are about 
500,000,000 feet along the proposed route 
near Aliceville and 300,000,000 feet in Ma- 
rengo County. There is testimony to large 
stands elsewhere, particularly between 
Aberdeen and Columbus. A map intro- 
duced in evidence shows that the area as 
near or nearer to the proposed line than 
to existing railroads is about 1,267 square 
miles, or 8.33 square per mile of 
line. It is predicted that the construction 
of the proposed line will result in a rapid 
development of the agricultual and _ tim- 
ber resources. 


miles 


Industrial Development of Area. 
Aberdeen is a 
habitants and 
The following 


place of about 5,500 


Kimbrough has about 


in- 
50. 
towns along the proposed 
route have estimated populations of 500 
or more: Kolola Springs 500. Columbus 
15,000. Aliceville 1.500, Boligee 500. De- 
moplis 5,500, and Linden 2,100. Within 
10 miles of the route, but not upon it nor 
upon any existing railroad, there 17 
places with estimated populations from 
200 to 550, aggregating 4,650. Columbus is 
in Memphis trade territory, but now 
reaches Memphis by a route requiring two 


are 
transfers. It has a number of important 
industries which, it is testified, are handi- 
capped by the lack of more convenient 
transportation, and in some instances by 

at competitive points. 

by the Southern, 


Columbus 


rates higher than 
Columbus is served 
bile and Ohio, 
ville railways. It has no Pullman serv- 
ice. Demopolis is also a manufacturing 
point of the Southern Railway. A cement 
manufacturing plant at Spocari, one mile 
from Demopolis 
now increasing 


Mo- 


and and Green- 


on 
its 


is 


to 


the proposed line, 
annual capacity 
1,006,000 barrels a year, equal to from 
30 day The cement com- 
pany plans to double this capacity as con- 
ditions warrant. provided adequate 
portation facilities are assured. 


25 to cars a 


trans- 


The natural market for the cement 
northern Mississippi, western Tennessee, 
and Arkansas. and this market, it is testi- 
fied, is reached under disadvantages as to 
transportation and car supply. The cement 
company would be interested in a 
direct line to Pensacola, both for domestic 
and export business. The distance from 
Spocari to Columbus by the proposed line 


would be 90 miles, while by the route now 
979 


Is 


also 


used the distance is 
least time of freight 
days. It is claimed that for seven years 
the cement company has had constant 
difficulty in securing cars, and that other 
manufacturers have declined to 
their plants until additional rail facilities 
were provided. Memphis is stated to be 
the largest hardwood market in the world, 
and has milling in transit privilileges on 
lumber, but can not now buy lumber in 
the territory along the proposed route be- 
cause of the inadequate transportation fa- 
cilities. 


the 
five 


and 
is 


miles 
movement 


enlarge 


Cost Estimated at $7,674,195. 


The estimated of construction is 
$7,674,195, approximately $50,000 a mile. 
It is expected that land for right of way 
and station grounds will be donated 
additional 
The line 


cost 


No 

equipment will be necessary. 
will have 0.5 per cent maximum 
grades, 4 degrees maximum curve, 
16.5 degrees average curvature 
The track 


and 
per mile, 
will be laid with 80-pound new 
rail, and will have 2.500 cubic yards of 
ballast per mile. The applicant desires to 
begin construction October 1, 1926, and ex- 
by October 1, 1928. 

to finance the construc- 


pects to complete it 
It is proposed 





Public 
Utilities 


YEARLY 
( rie 


Increase in Loans and Discounts 


Shown by Federal Reserve Banks 


Report On Weekly Condition Also Reveals De- 
crease of $16,000,000 In Investments. 


The Federal Reserve Board's statement 
on the weekly condition of 697 reporting 
member banks in leading cities, as of 
September 1, made public September 7, 
shows an increase of $110,000,000 in loans 
and discounts and a decrease of $16,000,- 
000 in investments. 

These 
increases 


changes were accompanied with 
of $126,000,000 in net deposits, 
$10,000,000 in time deposits, and $63,000,- 
000 in borrowings from the Federal re- 
serve banks. Loans and discounts of mem- 
ber banks in New York City increased $69,- 
000,000, net demand deposits $76,000,000, 
and borrowings from the Federal reserve 
bank $30,000,000, while investments de- 
clined $11,000,000. 

Loans on. stocks and bonds, including 
United States Government obligations, 
were $70,000,000 above the previous week's 
total, the principal changes being increases 
of $40,000,000 in the New York district, 
$10,000,000 in the Cleveland district, and 
$9,000,000 in the Richmond district, and 
a decline of $7,000,000 in the Atlanta 
district. All other loans and discounts in- 
creased $40,900,000, of which £33,000,000 
was in the New York district. 

Loans Increase New York. 

Total loans to brokers and dealers, se 
cured by stocks and bonds. made by re- 
porting banks in New York City were §27,- 
000,000 above the August 25 total, loans 
for own account having increased $50,- 
000,000 and loans for out-of-town banks 
$25,000,000, while those for the account of 
others decline $48,000,000. 

The loans to brokers 
gregated $2,758,274,000 


and 
on 


dealers ag- 
September 1 


Number of reporting banks 

Loans and discounts, gross: 
Secured by LU. S. Govt. obligations 
Secured by stocks and bonds 
All other loans and discounts 


Total loans 
Investments: 

U. Ss. Government 

Other bonds, 


and discounts 
securities 
stocks and securities 


Total investments 
Total loans and investments 
Reserve balances with F. R. 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Bills payable and redis. with F. R. Banks: 

Secured by U. S. Govt. obligations 
All other 


Banks 


Total borrowings from F. R. Banks 


Business Recovery 


In Chile Furthered 
By New York Loan 


Commercial Attache at Santi- 
ago Reports Slow but Steady 
Relief From Economic 
Depression. 


Favorable terms obtained on a $10,000,- 
000 loan from New York bankers are con- 
tributing to the slow but steady recovery 
from the business depression experienced 
in Chile in recent months, C. C. Brooks, 
Commercial Attache at Santiago, reports 
by cable to the Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Brooks’ report discusses the business 
situation in Chile in full, as follows: 

Retailers are having feature sales in 
practically all lines in order of to liquidate 
their stocks and improve their position. 
The volume of wholesale and import trade 
is unsteady but there is a tendency toward 
improvement. Commercial failure during 
August were negligible and collections have 
been easy with credits readily obtainable 
a 
tion cost in the first instance, so far 


practicable, out of moneys on hand or de- 


as 


rived from operations, but the applicant 


represents that such expenditures may be 
reimbursed 


other 


by issuing its prior lien bends 
to the extent 


by it 


or securities if and 


such are deemed advisable and are 
approved by us. 

The 
traffic for the first five years is: 
9,300 


mine 


estimated average annual freight 


Products 
animals and 
products, 4,540 
10,560 cars, manufactures 
and miscellaneous 12,600 cars, a total of 40,- 
280 cars. The annual freight and passenger 
revenues for the same period are estimated 
at $1,732,040 and $295,600, respectively, a 
total of $2,027,640; approximately $13,340 a 
mile. It is estimated that annual reveues 
after the first five years will be $15,000 per 
mile. Operating expensese are estimated 
at per cent of gross revenues, and the 
average net railway operating income for 
the first five years expected to total 
$336,700. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public convenience 
and necessity require the construction by 
the applicant of the line of railroad in Mon- 
ree and Lowndes Counties, Miss., and 
Pickens, Greene, Marengo. and Wilcox 
Counties, Ala., described in the application. 
We are of opinion that the matters of 
record do not justify the grant of permis- 
sion to retain excess earnings and such 
request will be denied. An appropriate cer- 
tificate and order will be issued. 


of agriculture 
proucts 3,280, 
products 


cars, 
cars, 
forest 


is 


compared with 2,731,210.000 on August 
25. Of the total, demand loans were §2,- 
049,160,000 compared with $2,043,623,000 at 
the end of the previous week. The time 
loans were $709,114,000 and $687,587,000 on 
September 1 and August 25, respectively. 

The loans were divided, for the accoynt 
of the reporting banks, $991,487.00; for 
the account of out-of-town banks, $1,098,- 
091,000, and for the account of others, 
$668.746,000 on September 1 with loans of 
$941,544,000, $1,072,654,000 and $717,012,000, 
respectively on August 5. 

Holdings of United States securities de- 
clined $17,000,000, of which $10,000,000 Was 
reported by banks in the New York district 
and $5,000,000 by banks in the Boston dis 
trict. Little change occurred in holdings 
of other bonds, stocks and securities. 


Net Demand Deposits Grow. 

Net demand deposits were $126,000,000 
above the August 25 total, higher figures 
being reported for all districts except 
Kansas City and Atlanta. The principal 
increases in this item were $78,000,000 in 
the New York district, $17,000,000 in the 
Cleveland district, and $7,600,000 in the 
Chicago district. 

Borrowings from the 
banks were $63,000,000 
August 25. An increase 
borrowings was reported 
New York district, 
Francisco district 
Boston district. 

The principal resources and_ liabilities 
of the banks as compiled by the board 
follows, the figures being in thousands of 
dollars: 


Federal reserve 
greater than on 
of $36,000,000 in 
by banks in the 
$15,000,000 in the San 
and $6,000,000 in the 


All réporting member banks. 
Aug. 25, Sept. 2, 
1928 
697 


144,742 
5,568,167 5,496,345 
$,467,889 8,428,162 


14,178,738 14,069,249 


190,288 
5,111,535 
8,173,611 


13,475,435 


2,468,942 
3,129,646 


2,516,047 
2,926,491 
5,614,547 5,442,538 
19,683,796 18,917,972 
1,680,157 1,685,350 
273,858 266,670 
12,884,959 2,847,657 
5,702,100 199,405 
84,275 51,340 


2,485,785 
3,128,76: 


5, 
19, 
1, 


9 
167,271 4 


2,1 


4 248,472 
859 


124,696 
348,963 378.168 


412,220 


from, the banks for require- 


ments. ‘ 

The Central Bank discount rate is fixed 
at 9 per cent, with the rediscount rate 
remaining at § per cent; reduction in the 
discount rate from 10 per cent has not 
stimulated public discounting operations. 
A strong feeling of confidence has been 


créated as a result of the favorable terms 
obtained on the £10,000,000 loan recently 
negotiated with New York bankers, to- 
gether with the prospects of the proceeds 
being put into circulation. 


The general consolidation loan bill is 
still pending before Congress but prompt 
action is anticipated, and it is expected 
that competition from British sources will 
be exceptionally keen when bids are called. 
A £11,200,000 sterling railway consolida- 
tion loan and tariff revision measures are 
being discussed in Congress. The heaviest 
movement of stocks amd bonds on the 
Santiago market this year was recorded 
in August. 

The note circulation on August 20 was; 
Central Bank notes—159,019,699 pesos, and 
Government monetary issues—203,635,286 
pesos. 


Nitrate Activities Continue Weak. 


Nitrate activities continue to be weak 
despite the official announcement that no 
action toward dissolution of the Nitrate 
Producers Association would be taken by 
the Government during the present nitrate 
Year. Sales have been light and August 
exports are reported down. At the end 
of July, 49 nitrate plants were in opera- 
tion, as compared with 60 in June: pro- 
duction during July amounted to 1,594,661 
metric quintals, compared with 2,157,630 
metric quintals for the same month of 
1925. July exports totaled 1,334,237 metric 
quintals as compared with 2,407,373 metric 
quintals in July last year. 

Copper production has slightly increased 
with exports for the first seven months of 
this year of 95,310 tons, as compared with 
91,567 tons during the same period of 1925. 

Agricultural exports are declining. The 
high prices of Chilean wheat and flour are 
permitting imports of these items. 

The automotive market is characterized 
by strength as cars of all price ranges are 
moving and motor trucks are selling better. 
The outlook for the approaching spring 
is favorable. Tractor sales have advanced 
but the movement is restricted by lack of 
stocks for immediate delivery. Tire sales 
responding to the spring season de- 
mand. 

Mining equipment sales reflect the re- 
stricted activity in the nitrate fields and 
the paralization of smaller mineral con- 
cerns. The movement of industrial equip- 
ment is fair. Iron and steel products are 
improved as compared with July. Book 
ings of agricultural implement orders for 
future delivery are good. Sales of electri- 
cal equipment are reported to be 15 per 
cent less than in July. 

The demand for textiles is still 
with increasing competition from 
on grey goods and from Italy on 


legitimate 


are 


weak 
Japan 
yarns. 


Monthly Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses as Reported to I. C. C. 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue . 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment..... 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Net after taxes, ete. 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio 


Atlantic Coast 
July 
1925 
168,605 
,414,645 
5,046,773 
932,322 
538,689 
2,248,017 
033,740 
013,033 
400,000 
611,803 
624,719 
4,892.40 
83.2 


Line Railroad. 
7 Months 
1925 
37,728,163 


1926 
5,002,732 


1926 
41,504,490 
14,326,543 
60,443,169 

7,198,885 
10,634,666 
20,984,642 
41,602,305 
18,840,865 

3,850,000 
14,983,491 
12,6 


13,784,724 
12,399,248 
4,882.27 


68.0 


Southern Railway. 
Juiy 7 Months 

| 9: 1925 1926 1925 
: 64,397,067 
17,750,387 
$9,180,474 
12,652,155 
15,694,852 
30,286,291 
63,302,430 
25,878,044 
5,724,647 
20,128,316 


8,634,941 59,574,531 
2,664,307 17,148,288 
83,147,861 
12,220,614 
14,923,069 
28,616,850 
60,248,878 
22,898,983 | 
4,906,176 
17,964,727 
17.381,390 | 


819,709 
3,201,702 
3,147,810 

6,797.19 
| 68.9 


1 


Norfolk & Western Railway. 
July 7 Months 
1926 1925 1925 

9,838,334 8,018,220 58,823. 49,666,942 
754,437 682,499 iE 26 4,566,978 
,930,854 .985,810 7 56,422,726 
456,867 -287,541 8,950.12: 7,716,042 
,773,758 2,162,126 12,943,480 
493,995 2,286,405 16,010,186 
967,654 5.947.010 40,015,193 38,484,903 
963,200 3.038.800 25,480,224 17,437,823 
000,000 £50,000 575,000 4.250.000 
3,961,491 2.387.968 19,986,699 13,685,196 
4,260,062 21,899,080 44,970,531 | 
2,241.47 2,240.59 | 

61.1 68.2 | 


16,900,748 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
July 7 Months 
1925 

*61,.385,259 
12,816,734 
79,015,569 
11,673,431 
18,478,174 
28,001,998 
62,095,631 
16,919,938 
3,509,034 
13,395,911 
13,412,009 
5,490.05 
78.6 


1926 1925 
9,050,043 
1,955,991 

11,689,720 
1,787,604 

2,628,465 
3,882,770 
8,812,285 
2,827,435 


1926 
67,112,206 
13,048,050 
84,767,736 
11,847,725 
19,138,239 
29,692,819 
64,706,935 
20,060,821 
4,333,918 
15,711,114 
15,591,351 
5,088.29 

76.3 


2,690,705 
5,038.29 
73.0 





penses 
and outlays 
include all payments for the year, whéther 
made from current revenues or from thé 
proceeds 


1925 
ita. 
total payments of the year, exclusive of 
the 
ments, but $4,670,936 less than the total 
payments including those for permanent 
improvements 
represented 

enue for 
56.6 ’ 
thé amount of* property and special taxes 
collected 
1924, 
The per capita property and special taxes 
were $5.42 In 1925, 
in 


compensation 
State officials, represented 5.2 per cént of 
the total revenue for 1925, 6.8 pér cent for 
1924, and 16.7 per cent for 1917. 


chiefly 
and 
from 
from nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles arfd amounts paid 
for hunting and fishing privileges. 
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Finance 


Texas Government 


Reports Expenses of 
$55,165,202 in 1925 


Cost Per Capita of $10.88 Is 


Shown as Increase of $2.96 
Over Figure for 


1924. 


The Department of Commercé summary 


of the financial statistics of the State of 
Texas for the fiscal year ended August 31, 
1925, shows that payments for maintenance 
and operation of the géneral departments 
of Texas during that 
$55,165.2998, 
includes 

education 
the State. 


period amounted to 
or $10.88 per capital. This 
$23,187,766 apportionments for 
to the minor civil divisions of 


In 1924 the comparative per capita fér 


maintenance and operation of general ¢de- 
partments was $7.92) and in 
‘the increase noted for 1925 in-expenses of 
general departments was due, ptincipally, 
to ‘the assumption by the State of the ep- 
tire 
highways, and to the increased apportiop- 
ments for education to the minor eivil @- 
visions of the State. 
amounted to $220,051: and outlays for per 
manent improvements, $18,9690,603. 


1917, $4.59. 


expense for maintenance of State 


The interest on debt 


therefore, for @k- | 
departments, interést,. 
The totelé 


The total payments, 


of general 
were $69,345,952. 


of bond issues. 


Highways Cost $20,979,760. 3 


Of the governmental costs reported 


above, $20,979,760 was fer highways, $10, 
040.879 being for maintenance and $10,938,- 
881 


for construction. 


The total revenue receipts of Texas for 
were $64,675.016, or $12.75 per cap- 
This was $9,289,667 more than the 
for improve- 


payments permanent 


Property and special taxes 
5 per cent of the total rev- 
. 44.0 per cent for 1924, and 
for 1917. The increase if 


199 
per cent 


cént from 1917 to 
1924 to 1926. 


was 94.5 
5 per 


per 


and 2 cent from 


$5.37 in 1924, and $3.10 
1917. 

Earnings of general 
for services 


departments, OF 
rendered by 


Receipts From Licenses. 
Business and nonbusiness licenses ¢onsti- 


tuted 33.7 per cent of the total revenue for 
1925, 80.1 per cent for 1924, and 12.5 per 
cent for 


1917. 

Réceipts from business licenses consist 
of taxes exacted from insuraneée 
other incorporated companies 4 
sales tax on gasoline, while those 


The net indebtedness (funded or fixéd 


debt léss sinking fund assets) of Texas on 
August 31, 1925. was $4,412,566, or $06.87 
per capita. 
was $0.90, 


1924 the per capita déBbt 
in 1917, $1.07. 
For 1925 the assessed valuation of prop- 


In 
and 


érty in Texas subject to ad valorém taxa- 
tion 
State taxes levied was $27,737,071; and the 
per capita / 


was $3,602,217,082; the amount of 


levy, $5.47. 


Water Plants Heated 


By Hydroelectricity 


Extension of Use of Accumulative 


System Reported in Switzer- 
land And France. 


The development of hydroelectric power, 


with the resulting supply of cheap electric 
energy, 
the use of 
heaters in France and Switzerland, accord- 
ing to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial 
Livod Jones at Paris. 


is causing a marked extension in 
“accumulative” electric water 


Attache Chester 


These heaters, being well insulated, can 


use current at a time when it is least de- 
manded by industry, especially between the 
hours of 10 o’clock p. m. and 6 o'clock a.. 
m. The capacity of those now in use varies 
from 
being of a capacity of from 30 to 50 liters 
for use in kitchens in average-size houses 
and from 100 to 200 liters where bathrooms 
are to be suppled. 


15 to 1,500 liters, the most common 


Heaters suppling entire houses have a 


capacity usually ranging between 300 to 
400 liters. Current control is maintained by 
a clock, hand wound or electrically oper- 
ated, or by automatic regulators which cut 
off the current when the desired tempera- 
ture is attained. 


The practical adaptation of “accumula- 


tive” electric hot-water heaters is said to 
have developed first at Basel, in Switzer- 
land, where there are now 3,500 in use with 
a total capacity of nearly 700,000 liters. 


a 


E invite inquiry 
regarding faeil- 
ities and securities of 
the Associated Gas and 
Electric System. 
Founded in 1852 


Properties in 12 eastern 
states serving 340,000 
consumers in weil- 
established public utility 
territories with 2,000,- 
000 population. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid up Capital and Surplus 
$35,000,000 


61 Broadway New Work 
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Infringement 


Patents 


Metal Rails Declared Infringed 


“District Court Finds Two . Former Employes of 
Plaintiff Used Its Methods on Alumino- 


o 
4 
“wt 
*© Goipscummt THERMIT Co. Vv. ALUMINO- 
' —?enmic Corp. ET At., District Court, 
Bo New Jersey, No. Ea. 163. 

Patent No. 900366 to Hans Goldschmidt 
* and Felix Lange, No. 1075709 to Hans Gold- 
* sehmidt, and No, 11563435 to Felix Lange, 
** involving alumino-thermic welding process, 

*held by District Court, New Jersey, valid 
’* and infringed, in suit of Goldschmidt Ther- 
»° nit Company v. Alumino-Thermic Corpo- 
“ration, Hugh G. Spilsbury, and Henry J. 
‘Ye Barnes, but gist of unfair competition was 
not shown. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Messrs. Livingston Gifford, Newton A. 
** Burgess, and Charles F. Dane, for plain- 
“tiff. 
Messrs. Alan D. 
SBaumgartner, Kenyon 
Oliphant and Mitchell, for defendants. 
***: Bodine, District Judge: Three United 

States Letters Patent, No. 900366, to Hans 
*< Goldschmidt and Felix Lange, No. 1075709 
** to Hans Goldschmidt, and No. 1153435. to 

Felix Lange, assigned to Joldschmidt 
“"'Thermit Company, are sued upon. : Ques- 

tions of unfair competition were raised at 
** the trial. 

The patentS will be 
"ered in the order of issue. 
at The plaintiff company was organized in 
*-9904° by Professor Hans Goldschmidt, the 
“discoverer of the aluminothermie art. His 

miraculous achievements were before the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for this circuit 
in Goldschmidt Thermit Co. Vv. Primos 
Chemical Co., 292 Fed. 362. 


ne 


F. 
and 


Kenyon, _Edgar 
and Kenyon, 


separately consid- 


Smoother Reaction 
Goal of Experiment 


Goldschmidt discovered How to 
the aluminothermic reaction in a smooth 
and even manner. In a cold crucible, he 

-. placed a mixture of powdered aluminum 
and metallic oxide. This mixture when 
lit at one point gradually yreacted so that 
the oxygen was transferred from the metal 
to the aluminum, so that at the end of 
the operation the crucible contained a pure 
metal and an aluminum oxide slags. The 
pure metal was at the bottom and the 
aluminum slag at the top. The metal 

-~-estimated to have a temperature of 5,000 

degrees F. This is 2,000 degrees F. above 
the melting point of steel. The slag has 

« a somewhat lower temperature. 

It is the plaintiff's contention that the 
three patents in suit were three great for- 
ward steps in the aluminothermic, art ad- 

~* yancing the art of thermic welding from 

1 a place of academic interest to the fore- 
rank of industrial use. 

Plaintiff enjoyed «a complete monopoly 
until the defendants, Spilsbury and Barnes. 
former employes, organized the defendant 
company to carry on aluminothermic weld- 

*~ing. These men had been in “the plain- 

+. tiff's employ six or eight years and were 
undoubtedly familiar with every detail of 
the business. 

The defendants in their catalogs 
other advertising give the tribute of their 

“praise to the Goldschmidt discoveries and 

process. 


obtain 


is 


and 


“No Invention” Claim 


-Is Held Real Issue 


The real issue, with respect to patent 
‘No. 900366 is that it constitutes no inven- 
tion. The specifications, far as perti- 
nent, are us follows: 

“This invention relates 
the joining or welding of 
bars and similar articles 
superheated molten metal. 

“In welding by this aluntino-thermal 

"| process it has been found in practice that 
the superheated molten metal is cooled con- 
siderably when brought into contact with 
the rail or other article and the mold, 
owing to the coolness of such article and 
mold. In order to prevent this and at 
the same ‘time reduce the quantity of 
superheated molten metal which is neces- 
sary to produce the desired result, and in 
order also to make the process of joining 

*‘and welding as cheap as possible, the mold 

spaces formed between the mold and me- 

tallic article to which the superheated 
molten metal is to be connected should be 
as narrow as possible.” 

“We are aware that in the employment 
of the alumino-thermal process the heat- 
ing of the metal part er parts has hereto- 
fore been practiced, but our invention 
distinguished therefrom in that highly 
heated gus forced through the mold 
space, preferably through a mold spuce 
consisting of a series of narrow channels, 
which are afterwards filled with super- 
heated metal for the purpose of filling 
eut a solid metal part or’ uniting two 
~~ metal articles.” 

; “With regard to the quality of the rails 
after they are subjected to the present 
process, we have found that the heating 
of the mold and such rails or other parts 
to a red heat before the superheated mol- 
ten metal is run into the mold prevents 

“the blistering of- the steel, whereas, when 
this superheated molten steel or iron is 
run into the mold without any previous 
heating of Such mold the steel of the rails 
.has often suffered a great deal.” 

The secondary part of the invention 
disclosed follows: 


so 


particularly to 
rails, girders. 
by means of 


’ 


is 


is 


is 


as 


; Secondary Claims 
Of Patent Recited 


to this part of our inven- 
tion, not Only the mold and rail or other 
metal article are fo be heated before the 
superheated molten steel or other metal 
fis run into the mold, but the mixture of 
aluminum and a metallic compound from 
which iron or steel is to be reduced alsu 
contains pieces of iron or steel which have 
“been previvusly heated. When the alumino- 
thermal! reaction forms the mixture the 
excessive temperature resulting from the 
‘peaction is reduced by the presence of these 
pieces of iron or steel, and the volume 
of the molten metal resulting from the 
ignition of the mass is increased, These 
“pieces of iron or steel may be heated in 
any suitable manner, the most obvious 
source of heat for such preliminary heut- 
‘Ing being the hot gases from the black- 
“gmith’s fire. Usually these pieces, which 
are pieces of wrought-iron or steel, are 
* heated in a shallow vessel to a bright heat 
gind afterward thrown inta the superbeated 
molten metal resulting from the reaction 
*’of aluminum and ferric oxid similar 
“Seompound.” 

“When @e rails or other parts to be 
#joined have reached a bright red heat 
Tiand the mold is of a corresponding tem- 

perature the pope x and the barrier a’ 


“According 


or 


thermic Joints. 


are removed and the mold assumes the 
form shown in Fig. 1.” 

“At the same time that the mold .and 
metal parts are heated a crucible should 
be filled with a mixture of granulated 
aluminum and oxide of iron. In_ this 
mixturé a quantity of wrought-iron or 
steel (for example 30 per cent of the weight 
of such mixture) may be placed.” 

‘Phe free spaces of the mold are of such 
size that the rail or other metal part 
almost or entirely surrounded by the mol- 
tel. steel or metal, and such metal part 
or parts will be heatedup by the moltea 
metal to such an extent as to form there- 
with a weld or joint.” 

The plaintiff's position with respect to 
this patent is that specifically it contains 
the idea of heating the .combined work 
pieces and mold by a’ forced. current of 
closely tonfined gas. In practice a torch 
is used. The defendants’ position is, lhow- 
ever, that the patent is broadly for pre- 
heating the parts in welding—a_ thing 
so old and so necessary that no one can 
tell when it. started: 


Whole Art Held 


New and Unusual 


It must be berne in mind, however, 
that the aluminothermic art was distinctly 
new and most unusual. The slag floats 
at the top of the crusible, the pure mew] 
is at the bottom. If the crucible is poured 
in the ordinary way, the slag first comes 
in contact with the parts to be welded. 
The prior art taught, heating in a rever- 
beratory furnace and) with coke fires, but 
only to “dark red reat.” 

Specifically, the patent teaches the ap 
plication of heat after the mold and the 
solid metal are in position, the heat being 
applied by foreing heated through 
the narrow channels of the mold spaces. 
The patent further teaches the heating 
to a bright red heat. Clearly, the art 
a very special one. The teachings of the 
patent have been closely followed since 
the patent was applied for and with 
marked commercial success. 

From an abundance’ of necessary cau- 
tion, the defendants admitted little at the 
trial, or upon the argument of this case. 
They do not, however, contend that the? 
do not infringe this patent. 

Mr. James Otis Handy, defendants’ ex- 
pert, a metallurgist of great learning, who 
had no practical experience in thermit 
welding, had observed sume welding being 
done on the streets of Pittsburgh. He 
stated, and it is obviously true, that pre- 
heating of the mold was old in the foundry 
art. 

The Hansen patent No. 
2 portable arrangement for heating and 
casting melds by means of heated gases 
or superheated air. The purpose of heat- 
ing the mold is to avoid the chilling effect 
of casting a cold space. 

Patent 6054 to Fisher & Martin shows 
a process for welding cast and wrought 
iron on steel. The steel is heated toa bright 
red heat before pouring the iron upon it. 
The molten metal is further forcer through 
the gates and reused. 

Patent 302890 shows a preheating in the 
mold of the metal to which the liquid metal 
is to be united. 

Patent 361198 to 
heating by 
the mold. 

Mr. Handy’s testimony covers 260 pages 
of direct and as many more 
amination. He mentions 41 references in 
American and foreign patents and publi- 
cations, as he said, completely anticipating 
every feature of the patent in suit. He 
had spent over a year in preparation for 
the trial. 


is 


gases 


520641, tshows 


Wheeler 
burning gas 


shows a 
introduced 


pre- 
inte 


of cross ex- 


Goldschmidt Patents 
Made Basis of Ease 


Finally, pinnea down to the elosest prior 
art references, he chose the Goldschmidt 
patent No. 729573, and the corresponding 
British and German patents. His testi- 
mony in response to XQ380 and following 
was; 

“The statement contained on page 2 of 
the patent referred to, column 2, lines 90 
to 100, is ‘For instance, after having ad- 
justed the rails a certain quantity of char- 
coal may be placed around the joint and 
then heated under a downward-direeted 
draft, thereby rendering the rail extremi- 
ties red-hot. Thereafter it is only neces- 
sury to remove the charcoal and to clean 
the welding surface by blowing off the 
ashes, so that the rails are ready to become 
welded by casting the metal between the 
welding surfaces.’ 

“My understanding of that statement is 
that the rails in the mold are heated by a 
downward-draft through  charceal - which 
has been ignited in the mold, and that 
without removing anything but the char- 
coal ash the mold and mold parts thus 
heated in the mold is ready to receive the 
molten metal which is afterwards cast into 
it to make the joint.” 

XQ381. How do you 
Goldschmidt got the 
mold? 

“A. I don’t know that the illustration of 
a mold is anything more than diagram- 
matic, and there must have been some way 
to get the charcoal into the mold; the 
pouring gate, and so forth, not shown, the 
construction of the mold as to acessibility 
is not shown either. 

“XQ382. There is no place shown in the 
drawing for introducing the charcoaT into 
the mold, is there? 

“A. No more than the pouring 
shown, which must have existed. 

“XQ383. What do you understand Profes- 
sor Goldschmidt meant by saying, remove 
the charcoal?’ 

“A. Get it out of the mold, if any’ was 
left, or get the ashes away, if the ashes 
were left, before casting the metal into 
the mold. 

“XQ. 384. How do you understand Pro- 
fessor Goldschmidt was to get the charr- 
coal out of the mold? 

“A, The same way he got it in. 

“XQ. 385. You can't reach down some- 
where through the top of the mold and get 
it out while the rails are red hot? 

“A, No, I wouldn't say he would 
anything foolish, but he says to use a 
duwn draft. There may have been some 
method of reversing that draft, blowing it 
out. He spenks about using bellows, to 
blow it out with, at least I think he does, 
he speaks about blowing off ashes. I had 
in mind bellows, an appliance for blow- 
ing. I knew he wouldn't do with his 
mouth, 

“XQ. 386. Don't think that this 
passage from line 90 to line 100, page 2, is 


that 
the 


understand 
charcoal into 


gate is 


do 


you 
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consistent with the idea that Professor 
Goldschmidt used the charcoal ‘for heat- 
ing the rail before the mold was placed 
in position? 

“A, No, I do not, because he says, after 
the heating it is only necesasry to remove 
the charcoal and to clean the welding sur- 
face, by blowing off the ashes so that the 
rails are ready to become welded by cast- 
ing the metal between the wedding sur- 
faces. There is nothing about putting a 
mold ‘in position. To my mind the mold 
was in position and was being sucked 
down through by this down draft induced 
down through the mold. 


No Specific Cases 
Of Prior Use Cited 


“XQ. 387. Did you ever know anyone to 
use the method of preheating which you 
have said is set forth in this passage? 

“A. Oh, I don’t think of any specific 
instance, but solid fuel is used in various 
ways in connection with blast to heat up 
metal, and this is quite plain to my mind 
as to what happened in this case, what 
was, done. 

“XQ. 388. With the mold of Goldschmidt, 
Patent 729573, constructed as shown in 
your sketch, .P-84, what would become of 
the slag? 

“A. The slag need not enter the mold. 
If it were melted in an open crucible it 
could be poured off beforehand, if it were 
in the bottom tapping crucible the disposi- 
tion of the slag which followed the metal 
would be obvious.’’ . 

Obviously, Goldschmidt's earlier patent 
did not specifically anticipate the patent 
in suit. It is the nearest anticipation in 
the prior art and it admittedly disclosed 
no effective. method for preheating the 
combined work pieces and the mold by a 
forced current of closely confined gas. 

The defendants’ position then that 
the patent discloses no more than mechan- 
ical skill in effectively carrying out the 
disclosures of{the eurlier patent, and is at 
all events no more than was dicclosed in 
a patent to Falk. In Falk Mfg. Co. v. 
Missouri R. Co. 91 Fed. 155, affirmed 103 
Fed. 295, the suit was upon claim 1 of 
Falk qatent No, 580971, as follows: 

“1. ‘An improved method of forming 
rail joints, consiting in cleaning the rail 
ends to be joined, forming or adjusting 
a mold upon said rail ends and ever the 
joint, so as to surround the webs and base 
flanges thereof, heating said mold and rail 
ends, and pouring molten metal into said 
mold around and beneath the base flanges 
ot both rails, and uniting said metal di- 
rectly to the surfaces of said rail ends by 
fusion.” 


Only Mechanical Skill 
Seen As Necessary 

The court said: 

“In our opinion, without entering into 
uny detailed analysis of the evidence bear- 
ing on the state of the art, consisting gen- 
erally of publications, technical works, 
mechanical operations, individual experi- 
ences, common knowledge and divers pat- 
ents—all of which have been carefully 
considered—the efforts of the patentee, as 
disclosed by this patent, belong to the do- 
main of mechanical skill, and not to the 
domain of invention. The proof shows, 
und common knowledge confirms, that the 
process of casting upon steel or iron is an 
old one; that the steps in the process set 
out in the claims of the patent are each 
and all of them old, and have been for a 
long time, fumiliar to, and praticed by, 
foundry men. 

“The cleaning and heating of thé rails’ 
ends to prepare them for perfect fusion 
with the cust; the making of the mold, 
whether of sand or iron; the heating of 
the mold, and preparing it for the re- 
ception of the cast, the pouring into it of 
the molten metal, and so filling it that 
all the parts are involved, and made one 
with the cast; and finaly, allowing this 
heuted, molten mass to stand long enough 
to solify before removal of the mold—are 
each and all of them steps well known to 
foundry men and artisans in iron, steei, 
und metals, long before the application 
for the patent in suit wus made.” 

The plaintiff. however, has by a 
eareful analysis of that claim and 
claims in suit refuted the analgy. 

The parallel of the brief is as folows: 

Goldschmidt & Lange Claim 3: Ss. 
mold space having narrow 2 


is 


most 
the 


channels”; 2, 
“forcing a current of heated gas through 
the mold space”; 3, “running superheated 
molten metal into said mold space”; 4, 
“amd thereby partly fusing said solid 
metal’; 5, “said superheated molten metal 
and the partly fused portion of the solid 
metal forming when solidified a uniform 
weld.”” 

Falk Patent 580971: 1. No purallel; 2, 
no “forcing” because,no substantial pres- 
sure; 3, no superheat; 4, not fused in the 
substantial sense of alumino-thermic if at 
all: 5, no uniform weld between cast iron 
and rolled steel. 

Goldschmidt & Lange Claim 8: 1, 
mold space having narrow channels”; 2, 
“igniting a mixture of finely divided alu- 
mium anda reducible compound of 1 
metal’; 3, “tegether with relatively large 
pieces of such metal’; 4, “reducing to a 
superheated molten state the metal of such 
compound and such large pieces of metal”; 
5, “forcing a current oY heated = gas 
through the mold space"; 6, “and thereby 
partly fusing said solid metal; “said 
superheated molten metal and the partly 
fused portion of the solid metal forming 
when solidified a uniform weld.” 

Falk Patent No. 580971: No parallel for 
first four claims; 5, no ‘‘forcing’’ because 
no substantial pressure; 6, not fused in the 
substantial extent of alumino-thermic, if 
at all; 7, no uniform weld between cast 
iron and rolled steel. 


fy 


Doctor is Declared 
Master of the Art 


Dr. Hans Goldschmidt 
chemist and metallurgist. 
lific writer and lecturer. 
he introduced his art, yet he never dis- 
closed this process. He was a master 
of the art. The defendants claim him, 
since his death, as their consulting engi- 
neer, They also pay him the highest 
tributes in their catalogs, yet they seek 
to show that his p&tents were the mere 
descriptions of what was common knowl- 
edge. For advertising purposes’ they 
would place him upon the highest pedestal 
of scientific fame, and. for business pur- 
poses they would make him a common 
mountebank exploiting nothing to the 
gullible and futile experts of the Patent 
Office. 

The alleged Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Shop use is not substantiated by records 
of other certain data. 

Mr. Sanderson, 4 most experienced man 
and a most pleasing witness, testified on 
cross examination (record, p. 808) as fol- 
lows: f 

“XQ. 28. As a matter of fact, the whole 
matter of detail is vague in» your mind 
ut this time, is it not? \ / 

“A. It is too long ago. 

“XQ. 29. And that.is also, I believe you 
said, true of the dates? 

“A. Yes, I can only give the sequence 
and the process of development, which is 
clear enough.” ; 


D> 


was a great 
He was a pro- 
By this means 


Contested 
Validity 


. 

How little éredence is to be placed upon 
his testimony that he anticipated the pat-- 
ent, when the very uncertain dates of the 
alleged” experiment run so close to the 
dates for the application for the patent in 
suit, is obvious. Sanderson's work was 
undoubtedly done under the instructions 
of the patent. This only he has forgotten. 


The patent 900366 is valid and infringed. 

In order of issue, the next patent to be 
considered is the Goldschmidt patent No. 
1075709. This is known as the Thermit 
patent. It made a practical success of 
the thermit welding industry. A chart 
offered in evidence clearly shows how the 
industry advanced with leaps and bounds 
after the discovery of the idea of chemi- 
cally altering the thermit scale by trans- 
forming the oxidation from a nonuniform 
distribution into a uniform and determi- 
nate state of distribution. 

The specifications, so far as pertinent, 
are as follows: 


Character of Scale 
Used is Described 


“It has been found possible to produce 
a very pure ferroso-ferric oxid ffom iron 
seale or forge scales which are obtained, 
as is well known, in large quantities as 
a by-product in the rolling and working 
of iron and steel; as in rolling rails, mak- 
ing wire, etc. In the present invention, 
forge scale or iron scale of this character 
is employed. 

“Forge scale or iron seale consists 
mainly of oxids of iron but also contains 
a large amount of impurities; and hitherto 
it has been employed mostly as an addi- 
tion to the charge of blast furnaces; an 
addition which is usually regarded, in the 
art, as of inferior value. The mechanical 
impurities of the scale chiefly consist of 
mill dust contafhiing silica or sand, argil- 
laceous materials (dirt or clay), oil, ete. 
Frequently the scale also contains metallic 
impurities such as small particles of iton. 

“The composition of scale varies greatly 
with the-sourée and with the manner of 
production. It is, however, a low grade 
material. In the present invention such 
seale is treated to free it of all impurities 
and to produce a uniform product con- 
taining a uniform amount of oxygen. A 
uniform product of this kind, free of me- 
chanical impurities and containing a uni- 
form amount of oxygen and in the physi- 
cal form of iron scale, is found to be par- 
ticularly suitable for employment as a con- 
stituent of the socalled ‘thermit’ mixtures: 
that is mixtures of powdered aluminum or 
other reducing metals or alloys with oxid 
of iron which when ignited give by in- 
teraction a pure, highly heated, molten 
iron. In the most advantageous embodi- 
ment of the present invention, the crude 
scale is first heated to drive off oil and 
water, to oxidize particles of iron present. 
to make the oxygen content uniform and 
to remove various impurities such as sul- 
fur. This heating should be a ealeining 
or roasting operation. 

“After this treatment it is advantageous 
to sift the seale and, usually, to subject 
it to a magnetic separation in order to 
remove mechanically admixed sand. 

“From scale treated in the described 
manner it is often pussible to obtain 60 
to 80 per cent and frequently even more 
than 80 per cent: of pure ferroso-ferrie or 
magnetic oxid of nearly 100 per cent purity 
and = substantially corresponding to the 
formula e304." 

The claims in suit are as follows: 

“1. In the manufacture of ferroso-ferric 
oxid, the process which comprises calcin- 
ing mill scale in. an oxidizing atmosphere. 

“2. In the manufacture of ferroso-ferric 
oxid, the process which comprises calcining 
mill scale in an oxidizing atmosphere and 
subjecting the product to a purifying oper- 
ation to remove impurities. 

“4. In the manufacture of ferroso-ferric 

oxid, the process which comprises culcin- 
ing mill seale by an oxidizing flame. 
3. The process which comprises — ecal- 
cining mull scale in an oxidizing atmuos- 
phere, purifying the calcined product and 
admixing the product with a powdered re- 
ducihg meial. 


Actions of Defendants 
Told in Catalog 


e. The which comprises 
cining mill in an oxidizing atmos- 
phere, purifying the calcined product and 
admixing the product with 
aluminum. 

“7. A material comprising a substantially 
pure ferroso-ferric oxid having substanti- 
ally the composition Fe804 and in lamellar 
form. 


process 
seale 


cal- 


powdered 


“8S. A material comprising a mixture of 
pure ferroso-ferric oxid having a lumellar 
form of iron scale and a powdered reduc- 
ing metal.” 

What the defendants do is shown in the 
following excerpt from its catalog. 

“We have developed. in Feralite, after 
considerable research,.an alumino-thermic 
mixture which already marks a new era 
in this field of welding. We were not satis- 
fied with using the ordinary commercial 
grade of iron oxide, so developed a 
process by which the oxygen is controlled 
in such a maner that it entirely combines 
with the aluminum, therefore neither 
aluminum nor oxygen can enter the steel. 
On this count, Feralite steel, when poured 
into a properly prepared mold, is free from 
blow holes and hard spots.” 

Before the invention, the plaintiff en- 
countered great difficulty with its thermit 
because the mass was un-uniform. What 
actually takes place when the mill scale 
is treated, in accordance with the teach- 
ings of the patent, is stated by Professor 
Francis S. Pond, of Stevens Institute, as 
follows: 

“Therefore, [ beli¢ve that when the mill 
scale is roasted the ferrous oxide first 
enters the reaetion and is converted to 
ferrosoferric oxide. It may be by oxygen 
of the air, it might be by thé intermediate 
formation of ferrie oxide, which parts with 
its oxygen and transfers it onto the fer- 
rous oxide, forming ferrosgferric oxide, and 
being in turn reduced to ferrosoferric oxide, 
or it may be by the air directly. 

“Now, it seems to me that this is the 
idea conveyed by Dr. Golschmidt in this 
patent, namely that he recognized the fact 
that mill scale was the mixture of ferroso- 
ferric oxide and ferrous oxide, and that 
he conceived the idea that by heating this 
mixture he could convert the ferrous oxide 
very largely into Fe3804, and thereby se- 
cure a chemical compound, which would 
have the uniform composition and_ uni- 
form content of oxygen, and I do not find 
in the prior art literature any direct 
specific disclosure of this pargicular con- 
ception.” 

Experts called by the defendants do not 
agree with Professor Pond. Mr. Handy 
was of the opinion that the chemical com- 
pound Fe304 (ferrosoferric oxide) did not 
result at all, but that the product was 
quasi ferrosoferric oxide. In other words, 
a mixture of ferrosoferric oxide, ferric 
oxide and -ferrous oxide. The analysis 
would be precisely the same as though it 
were all ferrosoferric oxide, 

Claims 7 and 8 are product claims. The 
defendanis particularize against these 
elaims the assertion thet no chemist can 
by analysis show that the product {is 
terrous iron and calculate the amount’ of 


‘ary 


ferric iron by substracting and then cal- 
culate therefrom the amount of ferrous 
and ferric oxide, and that any statement 
that those two oxides are united to make 
e304 is nothing but an assumption. 
That since there is no way of proving 
the chemical compound of either 
ture, there can be no infringement of any 
suit; 


struc- 
of the claims in since the product 
claims call for ferrosoferric oxide and there 
to that such is the de- 
fendant’s product, and that the 
claims are not shown to be infringed be- 
they 
material which 


is no way show 


process 
also call for the 


cause production 


of a cannot be shown to 
exist. 
To 


must 


at such a_ conclusion 
reject the testimony of 


Pond, obviously a distinterested and able’ 


arrive one 


Professor 


ehemist of the highest personal and pro- 
fessional skill; ignore the claims of Profes- 
sor Goldschmidt, admittedly the pioneer in 
the art, and then reject the admission to 
the contrary™~contained in the defendants’ 
own cataolg, published before the dispute 
and Mr. Handy his 
long employment to defeat the patent after 


arose, before began 


its commercial advanatge had already 


been demonstrated. 


Defendants Held 
To Follow Patent 


It is perhaps unfortunate that by known 
chemical analysis the presence of ferroso- 
ferric oxide alone can not be clearly shown. 
The defendants, however, are following tae 
teachings of the patent. The furnace used 
is an exact counterpart of the furnace of 
the plaintiff. They admit both the novelty 
and need of the invention and that it pro- 
duced a new era. The catalog says. 

“We have developed in Ferelite, after 
considerable research, an alumino-thermic 
mixture which already marks a new era in 
this field of welding. 
as it does the 
alumino-thermic 
men of many 
field, who were 
such a uniform 


“Feralite, representing 
latest development in 
welding, produced by 
years’ experience in this 
convinced of the need of 
product. 


is 


“Feralite is the latest achievement of our 
consulting engineer, Prof. Dr. Hans Gold- 
schmidt, who ieee throughout the 
world as the inventor of the alumino- 
thermic process.” 


Variation in the product cannot defeat 
the charge of invention. The patent calls 
for a product merely substantially pure, a 
matter not of 99 per cent or greater purity 
but of substanfial variation. 

Whether the product of the deténdant 
be Fe304 or quasi Fe304, a definite chem- 
ical compound or a double compound, it 
has all the physical properties of Fe304, 
and when substantially pure, 80 degrees 
or upwards, the new and valuable results 
are obtained. 

There is little doubt that the patent 
clearly describes both the method and the 
product. ? 

Mr. Justice Clarke said in Mineral Sepa- 
ration, Lt., v. Hyde,’ 242 U. S. 261, 270: 

“Equally untenable is the claim that 
the patent is invalid for the reason that 
the evidente shows that when different 
ores are treated preliminary tests must be 
made to determine the amount of oil and 
the extent of agitation necessary in order 
to ebtain the best results. Such variation 
of treatment must be within the scope of 
the claims, and the certainty which the 
law requires in patents is not greater 
than is reasonable, having regard to their 
subject matter. 

"The composition of ores varies infinitely, 
euch ofie presenting its special problem, 
and it is obviously impossible to specify 
in a patent the precise treatment which 
would be most successful and economical 
in each case. The process is one for deal- 
ing with a large class of substances and 
the range of treatment within the terms 
of the claims, while leaving something to 
the skill of persons applying the inven- 
tion, is clearly sufficjently definite to guide 
those skilled in thé art to its successful 
application, as the evidence abundantly 
shows. This satisfies the law. Mowry v. 
Whitney, 14 Wall. 620; Ives v. Hamilton, 
92 U. S. 426, and Carnegie Steel Co. v. 
Cambria Iron Co., 185 U. S. 403, 436, 437.” 

The patent having had commercial suc- 
cess and clearly disclosing the invention 
and having been slavishly followed by 
the defendants, not only in building their 
furnaces and equipments, but also in the 
very catalogs and literature used in their 
business, there remains but to consider the 
prior art references and the question of 
forfeiture ~by two years of prior public 
use. 


Validity is Upheld 


By German Courts 

It might be mentioned in passing that 
the corresponding German patent has, in 
that country, been held valid even by the 
court of last resort: By the 16th Civil 
Part of the First Landgericht, May 
1922; by the 10th Civil Senate of the Cham- 
ber Court, December 22, 1923; by the First 
Civil Senate of the Reichsgericht, Janu- 
5, 1925. The first of these decisions 
deseribes the invention of the patent in 
suit and the problem solved thereby as 
follows: 


“Even before the application of the 
plaintiff's patent, it was known that the 
mill scale produced by the rolling of iron 
consisted chiefly of ferrosoferric oxide. 
This mill scale, however, depending on its 
source and method of production, differed 
in its chemical composition and was there- 
fore not suitable without further process- 
ing for aluminothermic purposes, as, for 
instance, in the of aluminothermic 
welding as well as in the production of 
metals, it is absolutely necessary to know 
the heyt content of the mixture of oxides 
and aluminum. Above all, it is necessary 
that the composition, in order to make any 
computation possible, be uniform. 

“The inventor of the plaintiff's patent 
was ‘the first to take up the problem of 
taking the plentiful mill scale, which is 
available as a waste product, and convert- 
ing it into such a uniform product as 
that in the form of pure ferrosoferric ox-. 
ide, corresponding to the formula Fe304, 
so as to make it possible to suse its con- 
stant quantity as the basis for alumino- 
thermic mixtures. Therefore, the basic 
idea in the invention of the plaintiff's pat- 
ent lies in the solution of the problem to 
take the considerable quanities which are 
available of unevenly composed mill scale, 
which is contaminated by the dirt of work- 
shops, oil, etc., and which before this time 
was considered as an almost valueless 
waste product, and make it into a uni- 
formly composed, pure product suitable for 
use in the technically {mportant purposes 
of aluminothermics. 

“As a means of solving this problem, 
the inventor prescribes the roasting of the 
mill scale, in doing which care “must be 
tuiken that it is ignited or roasted with 
an oxidizing flame (pages 1, lines 50 to 52 
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Prior Public 


Trade Practices 


Use 
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Claims of Foreign Anticipation 
Denied on Basis of Dissimilarity. 


Newness of System of Heating Materials by Gas 
Said to Validate Invention Employed 
On Railways. 


of the patent). This igniting process is, 
therefore, an inherent characteristic of the 
plaintiff's discovery.” 

Of the prior art, 29 references are made 
consisting of 13 and 16 alleged 
prior publications. This goodly array of 
literature was wisely limited by the cross 
examination to three 
United States No. 700136; Roloff, German 
No. 162199 Jones, British No. 7761. 
That none of these patents had anything 
to do with matter is 
in the testimony of Professor Pond. 

Edison, in making batteries, shows how 
he gets a pure scale from plates of Nor- 
way iron by heating. He never 
of ferrosoferric 


patents 


patents—Edison, 


and 


the clearly shown 


showed 
oxide by 
roasting mill scale in an oxidizing atmos- 
Edison's product was mixed with 
graphite. 

Roloff had the same 


the production 


phere. 


interest as Edison 
and disclosed nothing like the patent in 
suit. 

Jones pulverized his scale, heated it with 
sulphuric acid, producing sulphate of iron, 
and then oxidized this in a furnace run- 
ning in air above the atmospheric pres- 
sure. The product was used to make paint. 
In one of his disclosures he runs the air 
in the furnace charged with sulphuric 
acid. Jones made paint and he used pul- 
verized mill scale treated with sulphuric 
acid. The second claim, as broad as any, 
is as follows: 

“The preparation of sulphate of iron by 
heating scale and subjecting it to the 
action of sulphuric acid or to the action of 
air charged with acid.” 

The Goldschmidt patent was applied for 
March 4, 1911. One Lueas testified to 
the manufacture and sale of the product of 
the patent prior to March 4, 1909. Evi- 
dence was also introduced as to the 
specimens of old thermit found at Butte, 
Kansas City and Columbia University. 

Lucas is an officer of the Liquid Steel 
Welding Company, an alleged infringer 
and one of the defendants in a suit for 
infringement of this patent brought else- 
where. His testimony should be some- 
what corroborated. At the age of 16, he 
had charge of all operations and prepara- 
tion for mixtures in the welding and 
manufacture of metals, at the Goldschmidt 
plant at Essen. He followed precisely the 
teachings of the patent at the age of 16, 
and 14 years before the patent was ap- 
plied for. “ 

His testimony, if believed, would relive 
him, now a man, and his company of the 
charge of infringement and invalidate the 
rather conspicuous work of his former em- 
ployers. After seven years of carrying 
on the Golschmidt business, Lucas came 
to this country and assisted Goldschmidt 
in his lectures at’ Columbia and Stevens 
Institute. He now sketches a roasting 
furnace designed just as the present fur- 
nace is built and said to be in use in 
plaintiff's plant in 1904. 


Testimony Declared 
Not Believable 


The testimony is not believable. The 
plaintiff company accomplished new re- 
sults after the invention. It became cer- 
tain then that thermit had a place in 
welding; before then it was not so certain. 

The scale was made uiform when the 
teachings of the patent were followed. The 
discovery made the results of the new 
product certain, a great advance. 

The plaintiff's witnessses, Cohen and 
Deppeler, have an interest in the outcome 
of this suit. The testimony is, howevever, 
supported by the probabilities. Some point 
Was made as to evidence of the purchase of 
hard coal by the plaintiff prior to the ap- 
plication for the patent, indicative, it is 
said, that the process shown in the patent 
had been used. The quantity of hard coal 
purchased is relatively small. As every 
one knows it is often used in our climate 
for heating purposes. This circumstance 
is mentioned rather to indicate the way in 
which the defendants now strain for every 
trifling circumstances to disparage the in- 
vention of Goldschmidt. 

The evidence of prior discovery must be 
clear and satisfactory. Eibel Co. v. Paper 
Co.,. 261 U. 8S. 60. 

The Butte and Kansas City specimens 
are not the product now produced under 
the patent in suit. Exposed to the oxidiz- 
ing influence of air for 15 years, it is 
quite impoSsible to know what they were 
when made. That they are not wet 
does not mean that oxidizing hus not gone 
on. Oxidized metal may be quite dry. 

There is no proof of date of the Colum- 
bia University samples, their contents or 
that they are in the same condition as 
when received. 

It is obvious that there 
patent which was infringed. 

The last of the patents in suit, No. 
1153435 to Lange, assigned to Goldschmidt 
Thermit' Company, is stated by the plain- 
tiff to be: Broadly, the idea of a rail- 
head joint combining a butt-weld and a 
fusion-weld. Specifically, the idea of com- 
bining a butt-weld with a fusion-weld be- 
side it. Still more specifically, the idea 
of a butt-weld flanked on both sides by a 
fusion-weld. 

The specifications, 
are as follows: 

“In order to unite tramway-rails, an 
aluminothermic welding method has been 
very widely practiced, according to which 
method the rail ends were placed at a 
distance of about 15 to 20 millimeters 
apart and the intervening space was filled 
with iron produced by the aluminothermic 
process. 


was a valid 


so far as pertinent, 


* * * 
Intermediate Piece 


Of Metal Used 


“The new or improved method of uniting 
rail ends consists in inserting into the 
spake between the head portions of the 
rail’ ends an intermediate piece of the 
same material as that from which the 
rails are formed and then performing the 
casting in the intermediate space in known 
manner. It has already been proposed to 
insert an intermediate short lenght of 
rail into the space between the ends of 
two rails, the short lenght having the 
same cross section as the rails them- 
selves, but it was impossible to obtain, 
according to this method, a real ho- 
mogeneous union of the heads of the rail 
with the head of the inserted short length 
of rail, because the welding of the head 


by 


was only 
from the 
“The 


previous 


effected the slag resulting 
aluminothermiec reaction, 

present method differs from the 
method inasmuch inter- 
mediate piece of metal inserted into the 
joint only covers: part of the 
thé rail head, whereas the 
ing part 
aluminothermic 


as the 


section of 
whole remain- 
of the space is filled up with 


iron. 
* . * 


“The inserted 
then 


rail ends 
preheating, as 
described for instance in the specification 
of U. S. Patent No. 900366 of 1908, and 
then liquid iron resulting from an alumin- 
othermic or similar reaction is poured inte 
the mold. The iron flows around the. in- 
termediate piece of and a_ perfect 
homogeneous union of the tread or head 
portion of 
the said 


piece and the 


are subjected to a 


metal 


the rail ends is obtained, and 
iron fills the remainder of the 
intermediate space between the rail ends, 
In this way it is possible to introduce into 
the tread, which is subjected to wear and 
tear by the rolling stock, a material whi 
has a capacity for resisting such wear and 
tear or a durability equal to that of the 
rail itself. 


{ 
. +. * 

“The improved methodpresents still an- 
other advantage over the previous method 
above referred to, for, according to the 
latter, it is necessary to subject the rail 
ends pressing together or so-called 
jumping action by means of a clamping 
device, in order to obtain a good union. 


to a 


| This drawing together of the rail is not 





| head, 


necessary according to the present im- 
proved method but is replaced by the con- 
traction of the iron forming a bulge around 
the rail and of the intermediate casting 
applied to the web and foot of the rail and 
to the exterior parts of the tread. It will 
be apparent from the drawing that there 
is no filling of cast metal in the actual 
tread surface which prevents an unbroken 
wearing face or of wear and tear resisting 
metal owing to the presence of the upper 
edge of the metal piece b in the gap be- 
tween the two rail ends.” 

The claims in suit are as follows: 

“1. A method of uniting railway rails, 
which consists in inserting between the 


head portions only of the rails an inter- 
mediate piece of metal of such width as to 


extend across that part only of the heads ¥ if 


of the rails which are subjected to wear 
by the car wheels and of a character corre- 
sponding to that of the metal from which 
the rails are formed, and then fusing said 
intermediate piece of metal together with 
the rail ends. 

“2. A method of uniting railway rails, 
which consists in inserting between the 
head portions only of the rails an inter- 
mediate piece of metal of such width as 
to sextend across that part only of the 
heads of the rails which are subjected to® 
wear by the car wheels and of a character 
corresponding to that of the metal from 
which the rails are formed, and then filling 
up the remaining part of the space between 
the rail ends with liquid iron. 

“3. A method of uniting rails, which con- 
sists in inserting between the head por- 
tions only of the rails, an intermediate 
piece of metal of less width than the head 
of the rail, and then pouring liquid metal 
into the space between the rails not oc- 
cupied by said metal piece, whereby said 
metal piece is fused in position and the web 
and foot portions of the rails as well as 
the outer parts of the head portions of 
the rails are fused directly together by the 
liquid metal.” 


Prior Art is Said 
To Be Different 


In the prior art, the aluminothermic 
metal was so conducted as to avoid con- 
tact with the rail head. In the patent in 
suit, the metal is so conducted as to come 
in contact with the rail head on both sides 
and a butt weld between the head portions 
ot the rail is secured by the insertion of 
a piece of metal between the rail heads. 
The patent produces a complete weld, 
of small mass having the tread at the 
joint of the same metal as between the 
joints. 

The defendants again give, by their cata- 
logue, the tribute of their praise to the 
inventor, but it is claimed that the whole 
scheme was disclosed in the prior art, 
but if not that the defendants, who use 
no insert metal but cut the web and base 
of the rail, do not infringe. Further, that 
the patent was completely anticipated by 
a European application made more than 
12 months before the application for the 
patent in suit. r 

Mr. Handy, from a long list of patents 
and publications, finds that the Gold* 
schmidt patents 717840 and 729573 are the 
best of his references. The latter does 
not show a butt weld and the former does 
not show the thermit metal extending up 
and around the rail head. The witness 
finally shifted his position and referred to 
a publication, ‘Practical Hints,’” for rail 
welding as showing the disclosure of the 
patent. The “Practical Hints” are refer- 
ence No. 15 in the exhibit book covering 
the prior art with respect to this patent 
and show shims or dutchmen placed at 
the base of the rail and well below the rail 
head. Obviously, something quite different. 

Besides using the method of this patent, 
the defendants also cut away with a touch 
part of the base and web of one of the 
rails, so as to form a gap underneath the 
This method avoids the precise sug: 
gestion of an intermediate piece of metal 
between the rail heads because the inter- 


| mediate piece of metal exists only since 


one railhead extends out to the other by 
reason of the undercutting. The claim, so 
far as pertinent, is “‘inserting between the 
head portions only of-the rails and inter- 
mediate piece of metal.’”’ The metal is as 
much placed thergsjf the rails are undercut 
as if the metal is™inserted without under- 
cutting. The_ metal is present between 
the rail heads Yn both cases. 

In one instance, it is laid in. In the 
other, the base and web portion of one 
of the rails is cut away so that the same 
eifect may be obtained. Substantially the 
same function is performed in substantially 
the same way 

To be continued 

September 9, 
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District 


Courts 


Declares Prisoner 
Convicted Under 


Order of Lower Court Denying | 
Writ of Habeas Corpus in 
Narcotic Case Is 
Reversed. 


MANNING Y. Brnpi_e, Circvit 

PEALS, EIGHTH Circuit, No. 7285. 

A physician, long confined at the Fed- 
eral penitentiary at Leavenworth 
conviction for violating the Harrison Anti- 
Narcotic Act, the  indictmen having 
charged him with being a statutory prin- 
cipal, by aiding and abetting a 
in filling prescriptions that he, the physi- 
cian had issued, to addicts for 
drugs, was ordered discharged by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Kighth Circuit, in 
the appeal of Thomas S. 
I. Biddle, Warden. United States Peniten- 
tiary, from the District Court, Kansas, 
which had denied a petition for writ of 
habeas corpus. 
druggist had committed no crimé and that 


Court oF AP- 


the statute does not penalize an aider and | 


abettor of facts that are not unlawful. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Mr. W. W. Botts for appellant. 

Mr. Al. F. Williams, U. S. Attorney. Mr. 
Alton H. Skinner, Mr. Frank H. McFar- 
land and Mr. John N. Free, Assistant U. 
S. Attorneys, filed brief for appellee. 

Before Sanborn, Circuit Judge, 
Woodrough and Scott, District Judges. 

Court Reviews Case. 

Woodrough, District Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

The appellant was denied a writ of 
habeas corpus by the district court in 
Kansas, and remanded to serve out a sen- 
tence of fine and imprisonment at Leaven- 
worth for 10 years imposed upon him by 
a district court in Missouri. The appeal 
is to review the order. 

Appellant claims that the indictment 
upon which his conviction and 
are founded was merely an attempt to 
charge an impossible offense, colorless and 


and 


*wholly void, and that his imprisonment is 


without lawful authority or justification. 
The indictment is very lengthy because 
of the number of counts which, however, 


differ from each other only in the matter | 


of names and dates, the sevéral transac- 
tions being of the same kind. The effort 
of the composition is to impute an offense 
to the accused, not as a principal in the 
ordinary sense of being an actor in the 
commission of a crime, but as a principal 
in the statutory sense in which an 
and abettor is defined to be a_ principal. 
Section 332 of the criminal code provides: 

“Whoever directly commits any act 
constituting an offense defined in any law 
of the United States, or aids, abets, coun- 
sels, commands, induces or procures its 
commission, is a principal.” 

Charged With Sale of Drugs. 

This indictment entirely excludes any 
idea that the accused directly committed 
any act constituting an offense defined in 
any’ Federal statute but seeks to hold him 
as the aider and ahettor of one, Charles 
V. Eckert. The acts which are charged 
against Eckert constituting his alleged 
crimes are set forth in the same language 
contained in an indictment laid against 
Eckert and considered by this court in 
Eckert v. United States, 7 Fed. (2nd) 258. 


The charge against Eckert, both in this | 


indictment and in the indictment against 


wi him (omitting the last count in the Eckert 


indictment, which is not relevant) was, in 
substance, that as a druggist he filled cer- 
tain prescriptions calling for 
drugs, and in accordance with the prescrip- 
tions so dispensed the drugs to the per- 
sons named therein who were addicts: that 
the prescriptions were issued by a duly 


registered physician, but with the purpose 
of satisfying the depraved appetites of the 


addicts and not as medicine, all of which 
was well known to Eckert. 

On the review of the 
mckert this court carefully considered the 
provisions of the Harrison Anti-Narcotic 
Drug Act As Amended (U. S. Comp. Stat. 
Ann. Supp. 1919, sec. 6287 g et seq.) under 
which the prosecution proceeded, but 
language is found in the law 
the acts that were charged ugainst Eckert. 
In the indictment he was admitted to be 
a licensed druggist registered with the 
collector of internal revenue, and this 
court finds that the statute expressly au- 
thorizes such licensed druggist to sell 
narcotic drugs on prescriptions issued by 
registered physicians and for such 
gist the prescription of a duly registered 
physician is the sole and sufficient war- 
rant for the sale by him of the drugs 
therein prescribed, nor is any burden of 
inquiry into the intent and purpose of the 
physician issuing the prescriptions laid 
upon him by the statute. 

Acts Held Non-Penal. 

Such being the non-penal character of 

the acts charged against Eckert it is ob- 


conviction of 


| AMERICAN 


upon | 


druggist | 


narcotic ; 


Manning v. W. | 


The court held that the { 


| taken 
‘later to 


sentence 


| deceased at 


aider | 


| right, 





narcotic | : 
| having hold of the tongue or handle with 


no | 
penalizing | 


|! ing opposite theréto 





vious that the mere aiding and abetting of 


the acts by another could not be punish- | 


able. Conceding that a person may be 
guilty as an aider and abettor and the 
person whom he is charged with aiding 
and abetting may not be guilty. for the 
reason that such accused is 
son who committed the crime, still it is 
an essential thing that a crime was ac- 


not the per- | 





tually committed. Without that, certainly 
the statute does not penalize an aider and 
abettor of acts that are not unlawful. 

We do not have to do here with con- 
spiracy. No conspiracy is charged. This 
relator is shown by the recitals-of the in- 
dictment to have been a practicing physi- 
cian duly registered with the collector. He 
issued the prescriptions which 
by 
were directed to any druggist in Saint 
Lows and, according to the indictment, | 
were intended to be filled by any such 
druggist “whose custom and practice it 
was -to fill such prescriptions for narcotic | 
drug addicts.’ As any druggist in the 
eity, could fill the prescriptions without 
violating any law the only reasonable in- 
ference is to exclude collusion or concert 
of any kind that might even suggest con- 
spiracy between the relator and Eckert. 

There is, therefore, no sanction to be 
found in the law for the conviction, fine | 
and imprisonment of the relator an 
alder and abettor of Eckert. 

Claims Remedy Was Lost. 

It is contended for the government that 
a review on direct proceedings was the 
only remedy available to this relator and 
such remedy was lost by lapse of time, and 
his failure (or inability) to avail himself 
thereof. Many decisions of the supreme 
court and of this court are cited to the 
point that the writ of habeas corpus may 
not be used as a mere substitute for the 
writ of error, nor to correct errors oc- 
curring at the trial of one accused of | 
crime, nor to relieve against defects in the 
indictment or insufficiencies therein. And 
it is impressed upon us that the writ of | 
habeas corpus is an extraordinary remedy 


as 


were filled | 
Eckert, but on the face of them they | 


} errors properly corrected 


| ings in forma pauperis 


\ 
| writ of habeas corpus be 
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Evidence 


‘Attorney in Damage Suit Allowed 


| Suit Between Aliens | 


Breach of 


Contract 


To Testify on.Claims of Deceased' ' Dsmissed by Court 


Void Indictment | Circuit Court of Appeals Holds Massachusetts Law 
Permits Hearsay Evidence. 


xpress Co. v. Rowe, Circvit 
Court or AppeaLs, Ist Crrcurt, No. 1939. 
In an action of tort to recover for a 
death caused by alleged negligence, the ad- 
mission in evidence by the District Court, 


| Massachusetts, of the testimony of the at- 


torney, who conducted the examination of 
the deceased's answers to his questions as 
to how the accident took place, was sus- 
tained by the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
First Circuit, in the appeal of the Amer- 
ican Express Company v. Bert Rowe et al, 
executors. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Before Bingham, Johnson and 
son, JJ. 

Anderson, J. This is an action of tort 
brought by the executors of the 4state of 
George Rowe, late of Seabrook, Xew 
Hampshire. The declaration contains 
two counts: One to recover dam- 
ages for conscious suffering and pain and 
the other for the death of their testator, 
alleged to have been caused by the negli- 
gence of the defendant in operating 4 bag- 
gage truck on the platform of a railroad 
Station in Newburyport, Massachusetts, on 
October 27, 1928. 

The deceased was 92 years of age and by 
reason collision with the truck, sustained 
reason of collision with the truck, sustained 
to a hospital in Newburyport and 
his home in) New Hampshire, 
where he died about three weeks later. 


No Witnesses to Accident. 


No living witness saw the truck strike 
the deceased. The deceased was visited at 
the hospital three or four days after the 
accident by an attorney employed by his 
son, who was afterward appointed one of 
the executors, and in response to questions 
of the attorney gave answers which cov- 
ered what he knew in regard to how the 
accident took place. 

This statement was not 
evidence, but the lawyer who visited the 
the hospital permitted, 
over the objection of the defendant, to tes- 
tify. after refreshing his recollection from 
the written statement which had been pre- 
pared and signed by the deceased. as to 
questions asked and the answers given. 

If this evidence was competent. we think 


Ander- 


introduced in 


was 


| the judgment below must be affirmed, for 


from all the evidence the jury would be 
warranted in finding: That the plaintiff's 
intestate, a man of 92 vears of age, on the 
afternoon in question. was at the Boston 
& Maine station in Newburyport, Mass., 
for the purpose of taking a train for his 
home in Seabrook, N. H.: that shortly be- 
fore the arrival of his train he left the 
men's waiting room by the door leading 
te the platform and turned towards the 
going in a north-easterly direction, 
with the view of entering the smoking car 
when the train arrived; that after proceed- 
ing a short distance on the platform and 
when within two or three feet of the place 
occupied by the néwspaper stand in the 
summer time, he was struck in thé back 
by the defendant's truck, knocked down, 
and received the injuries complained of; 
that at the time he came out of the station 
he did not observe the truck and knew 
nothing about its approach until he was 
struck and knocked down. 


Truck Drawn By Messenger. 


That the truck was some nine feet long, 
five feet wide and weighed 500 pounds, and, 
at the time, was being drawn by an ex- 
press messenger who was at its front end 


his left hand steering the truck, and hav- 
ing hold of the truck with his right hand 
near the right corner, pulling it: that the 
truck had been taken from the express 
office at the south-westerly or Boston end 


| of the station and drawn north-easterly to- 


wards the Portsmouth or Seabrook end of 
the station, past the ladies’ entrance, the 
ticket office and the gentlemen's entrance; 
that the ticket office portion of the station 
extended oyt into the platform some five 
feet or more beyond the vestibules to the 
gentlemen's and ladies’ entrances; that the 
messenger, in his north-easterly course 


| from the express office, had proceeded with 


the truck at a distance of some four feet 
from the station building, swerving out as 
he passed the ticket office and swerving 
in again as he passed the gentlemen's ¢n- 
trance: that as he passed the gentlemen's 


| entrance he gave no heed as to whether 
drug: | 


people were going in out there but 
did observe as he passed the ticket office 
and the gentlemen's entrance people stand- 
and midway of the 
platform near posts that were about 15 
feet out from the entrance and = which 
supported the shed or canopy of the sta- 
tion; that he at no time observed the de- 
ceased, though he could had he looked; 
and that the accident was due to his fail- 
ure to exercise due care in this particular. 
Question Is Stated. 

The crucial question is whether, under 
General Laws of Massachusetts, Chap. 233, 
Sec. 65, the declarations made by the de- 
ceased in answer to the questions of the 


or 


not ordinarily to be issued after trial has 
been had, and that the issuance of the 
writ should be controlled by the judicial 
discretion of the court. 

But we are constrained to hold that the 
language of the indictment in this case 
comes within the complaint made against 
it by the relator and that there was in 
fact merely an attempt to charge an im- 
possible offense; that the facts charged 
were colorless and the indictment was 
void. The acts on the part of the ac- 
cused which the indictment presents are 
not made penal and the court ought not 
to have taken cognizance thereof in a 
criminal proceeding as a _ basis for trial, 
nor could the court by reason of the com- 
mission of those acts impose a_ penalty 
upon the accused. 


Case Is Declared Rare. 


There seems to be presented a rare and 
unusual instance of misapprehension of 
the law, leading, in the cage of Eckert. to 
on review, but 
proceeding in this case much farther to 
long imprisonment and heavy penalty in- 
flicted upon the relator without any legal 
justification or sanction in law. 

The situation of this relator is brought 
to the attention of the court by proceed- 
and, save for the 
writ prayed for, no legal remedy of any 
kind exists. 

On account of the extraordinary situ- 
ation presented by the record, the obvious 
absence of just cause for detention of the 
prisoner, and the lack of any other rem- 
edy, we think the trial court erred in 
denying the writ of habeas corpus. The 
order is reversed with directions that the 
issued and the 
prisoner discharged. 

August 7, 1926. 


attorney were admissible in evidence. 
tion 65 is as follows: 

“A declaration of 4 deceased person shall 
not be inadmissible in evidence as hearsay 
if the court finds that it was made in good 
faith before thp commencement of the 
action and upon the personal knowledge 
of the declarant.” : 

The Massachusetts statute 
sion of the exceptions to the anti-hearsay 
rule. 

Brooks v. Holden, 175 Mass. 
Hull v. Reinherz, 192 Mass. 52. 

We hold that the evidence was admiasi- 
ble under R. S. Sec. 721, Comp. Sts. (1916) 
Sec. 1538: 

“The laws of the several States, except 
where the Constitution, treaties, or stat- 
utes of the United States otherwise require 
or provide, shall be regarded as rules of 
decision in trials at common law. in the 
courts of the United States, in cases where 
they apply.” 

This section originated in Sec. 34 of the 
Judiciary Act of 1789. 1 Stat. 92. It has 
been uniformly construed to cover state 
Statutes changing the rules 
except when thus direct conflict 
Federal statute would result. 

A case exactly in point is Conn. M. L. 
Ins. Co. v. Union Trust Co., 112 U. S. 260, 
in which it was held that the provision 
in the New York Civil Code excluding evi- 
dence of a doctor obtained in a professional 
capacity, was binding on the courts of the 
United States sitting within that State in 
trials at common law, under R. 8S. Séc. 721, 
that the laws of the sevéral States, except 
where the Constitution, treaties and stat- 


137, 140. 


with a 


| 
| 


Sec- | 


| 


' 


| 


is an exten: | 


of evidence | 


Breach of Contract Case Brought 
By Seamen Held Out of 


Purview of Law. 


VaN per Lier Vv. Burret. & Sons, District 

Court, Oregon, No. A-9797. 

A libel brought by seamen against the 
Steamship Strathmore, to establish breach 
of contract for unseaworthiness and t re- 
cover wages due under their contracts, was 
dismissed by the District Court. Oregon, in 
the action of Maritus van der Liet, Leen- 
dert van Poelje, David \. L. Blair, and An- 
tonius Knaven, libellants. v. Burrell & Sons, 
claimant, since the seamen and vessel were 
foreigners and the statutes under which 
the action was brought is exclusive a wage 
law. 

The full text of the case follows: 

B. A. Green and Louis V. Lundburg, 
for libelants; Wood, Montague & Matthies- 
sen and Gunther F. Krause, for claimant 

Wolverton, District Judge: (Memo). This 
is a libel whereby four seamen, who are 
foreigners to this country. are seeking to 
establish a breach of their contracts 
able seamen with their vessel, which is 
also a foreign vessel, on the ground that 
the vessel is unseaworthy. and to recover 
the balance of wages due under their con- 
tracts. Respondent exceygs to the libel on 
the ground that the suit is between for- 
eigners, and the coyrt should not exercise 
jurisdiction in the case. 

The action is brought under section 
8322, U. S. Compiled Statutes, which re- 
lates to the time and manner of payment 
of seamen’s wages, and which provides 


as 


| among other things, that the section shall 


| the courts 


utes of the United States otherwisé require | 


or provide, shall be regarded 
decision in trials at common 
courts of the United States. 
ion Mr. Justice Harlan says, 
Sec. 721: 
“This 


as rules of 
law in the 
In the opin- 
citing R. §. 


has been uniformly 


trial of all civil cases at common law, not 
within the exceptions named, to observe, 
as rules of decision, the rules of evidence 
prescribed by the laws of the States in 
which such courts are held.”’ Citing Pot- 
ter v. National Bank 102 U. S. 168: Vance 
v. Campbell. 1 Black, 427; Wright v. Bales, 
2 Black, 535: McNeil v. Holbrook 12 Pet. 
84: Sims v. Hundley. 6 How. 1. (Italics 
supplied.) 

The exceptions to the rule also illus- 
trate the proper application of the rule. 

In Whitford vy. Clark County, 119 U. 8. 
522, a deposition was admitted, although 
the witness was actually in court, contrary 
to the provision of R. S. Sec. 865. This 
was held wrong. the court saying (p. 525): 

“When the statutes of the United States 
make special provisions as to the com- 


must 
United 


be followed in the 
States, and not 


the 
the 


courts of 
the laws of 


State in which the court is held when they | 


are different.” 
Defendant's Plea Considered. 

Ex-parte Fisk, 113 U. S. 713, relied upon 
by the Express Company was habeas cor- 
pus to release Fisk, who had been com- 
mitted for contempt for failure to give 
his deposition before trial under the New 
York Code which authorized the taking 
of deposition in a manner inconsistent 
with the deposition provisions of the Fed- 
éral Code. Fisk was ordered set free. But 
Justice Miller in his opinion says, referring 
to R. 8B. Sec. 721: 


“It has been often decided in this court | 


that in actions at law in the courts of the 
United States, the rules of evidence and 
the law of evidence generally of the States 
prevail in those courts.” “The New 
York statute would, if in force, repeal 
or supersede the Act of Congress.” (p. 725). 

All that was really decided in the Fisk 
case was that the New York = statutory 
provisions as to depositions could not be 
substituted for the Federal statutory pro- 
visions as to depositions. The general rule 
still obtains that unless there be conflict 
with a Federal statute the State 
to evidence prevails. 

In Potter v. National Bank. 102 U. 8. 
163, FR. S. 858 was applied in a Federal 
court sitting in Ilinois, although the MIi- 
nois statute made the testimony of the 
executor incompetent. Section 858  pro- 
vides tp. 163): 

“In the courts of the United States no 
witness shall be excluded in any action 
on account of color, or in any civil action 
because he is a party to or interested in 
the issue tried: Provided. that in actions 
by or against executors, administrators, or 
guardians, in which judgment may be ren- 
dered for or against them. neither party 
shall be allowed to testify against the 
other as to any transaction with or state- 
ment by the testator, intestate, or ward, 
unless called to testify thereto by the 
opposite party, or required to _ testify 
thereto by the court. In all other respects 
the laws of the State in which the court 
is held shall be the rules of decision 
te the competency of witnesses in the 
courts of the United States in trials at 
common law and in equity and admiralty.” 

Other Rulings: Recalled. 

But on page 165, the court (Harlan, J.) 
refers to R. 8. 721 as applicable except 
where there is an express contrary incon- 
sistent Federal provision. 

In Sims v. Hundley, 6 How. 1, 6, a 
notary’s certificate of protest made admis- 
sible under the statute of Mississippi was 
held admissible in the Federal Court sit- 
ting in Mississippi, Taney, C. J.. saying: 

“The rules as prescribed by the statute 
of a state are always followed by the courts 
of the United States, when sitting in the 
State in commercial cases 
others.” 

In MeNeil v. Holbrook, 12 
Taney, C. J.. held a statute of Georgia 
making certain written instruments com- 
petent without proof of the handwriting, 
applicable in the Federal Court | under 
what is now R. 8S. Sec. 721. 

In Wright v. Bales, 2 Black. 535, 
head-note accurately states the decision: 


Pet. 84, 88, 


the 


“The statutory enactments of the States | 


of the Union, in respect to evidence in 
cages at common law, are obligatory upon 
judges of the courts of the United States 
who are bound to apply them as rules of 
decision.” 

The Federa) Circuit Court (which was 
the trial court) had refused to apply the 
Ohio statute removing disqualifications be- 
cause of interest. The case wasrsent back 
for a new trial. 

Vance v. Campbell, | 
is to the same effect. In American Ag. 
Chem. Co. v. Hogan, 218 Fed. 416, this 
court held that the Massachusetts rule al- 
lowing former testimony of a witness to be 
introduced for the purpose of impeaching 
his subsequent testimony without his at- 
tention having first been called to the 


\ 


Black, 427, 


as well as in | 


construed as | 
requiring the courts of the Union, in the | 





apply to seamen on foreign 
in harbors of the United States. and that 
of the United States shall 
open to such seamen for its enforcement. 

This statute is exclusively a wage 
statute, and is not intended to extend to 
foreign seamen other relief than as a 
means of enforcing payment of their stipu- 
lated wages, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act. The very matter here 
presented has been decided against libel 
ants in Transportes Maritimos Do Estado 
v. Almeido, 3 F. (2 S.) 152, wherein it is 
held that a suit upon a broken contract 
instituted by one alien against another 
has no place on the docket of the District 
Court, but, as a wage cluim, belongs to a 
class of demands which can only be pro- 
moted by seamen on foreign vessels while 
their vessel is in a harbor of the United 
States, 

Here it is sought, not to show merely 
a failure to pay wages. as the statute re- 
quires, but a breach in the contracts on 
the ground that the ship is unseaworthy 
and the contracts are between foreigners. 
This,-it would seem, is outside of the pur- 
view of section 8322. 

Exception sustained and 

August 9, 1926. 

—onk 


vessels whiie 


be 


libel dismissed. 


| former testimony, will be followed by the 
petency or admissibility of testimony, they | 





rule as | 
| say 


| in 


as | 


Federal Court sitting in 
opinion was by Brown, J.. 
420): 

“Ordinarily the rules of eévidence and 
the law of evidence of the State prevail 
in the Federal court sitting within the 
limits of the State.” 

R. S. Sec. 721 does not apply te crimi- 
nal cases. See Logan v. United States. 
144 U. S. 263, 29. et sa@g.. where there is 


this State. The 
who says (page 


| an instructive review of the statutes and 


earlier cases by 
pare United 
993, 994. 


Mr. Justice Gray. 
States v. Gwynne, 209 


Com- 
Fed. 


Lower Court Sustained. 

In Nelson y. First National Bank, 69 
Fed. 798, Judge Sanborn states the rule as 
follows in dealing with the application of 
a State statute to the certificate of protest 
of a promissory note (p. 801): 

“And the rules of evidence prescribed by 
the statute of a state are declared by act 
of Congress to be ‘rules of decision in 
trials at common law in the courts of the 
United States,” ‘except where the Consti- 
tution, treaties or statutes of the United 
States otherwise require or provide.’ ” 

Compare 2 Foster's Fed. Prac. 4th Ed. 
See. 372: G. & C. Merriam Co. v. Syndi- 
cate Pub. Co., 207 Fed. 515. where Judge 
Hand sustained an exception to the hear- 
rule (p. 518) and his opinion 
adopted by the Court of Appeals. 
Wigmore Ev. Secs. 
C. J. 216, et seq., 
pare also 25 C. J. 
$28. 

In our opinion, the authorities show that 
the court below was entirely right in ap- 
plying the Massachusetts statute. The 
fact that Rowe's deposition might perhaps 
have been taken doves not bring the case 
within the principles laid down in the 
Fisk casg and other similar cases. In fact 
he died withot his deposition being taken, 
The executors were not, therefore, offer- 
ing a deposition taken in a manner other 
than that provided in the Federal statutes, 
the Fisk case held applicable 
the Act of March 9, 1892, 27 
changed the law 


‘The Massachusetts statute is in no way 
inconsistent with any Federal statute. 

In Fourth Nat. Bank v. Albaugh, 
U. S. 734, 737, the court said: 

“In these days, when the whole tendency 
of decisions and legislation is to enlarge 
the admissibility of hearsay where hearsay 
must be admitted failure of justice 
vccur, we are not inclined to narrow the 


was 
Compare 

1420, 1421, et seq.: 22 
notes and cases. Com- 
817 and notes: ibid, p. 


before 
Stat. 7, 


188 


or a 


| lines.” 





Cf. Mattox v. 
287, 248, 244. 
157 Mass. 180. 

The judgment 
affirmed with 
error. 


United States, 156 U. s. 
Commonwealth vy. Trefethen, 


of the District 
costs to 


Court is 
the defendants in 


dudge Johnson Dissents, 


Johnson, J. (Dissenting.) Section 861 
Revised Statutes of the United States is as 
follows: 

“The mode of proof in the trial of actions 
of common law shall be by oral testimony 


and éxamination of witnesses in open 


| court, except as hereinafter provided.” 


In Ex parte Fisk, 113 U. S. 714, the court 
said of this section: 

“This obviously means the production 
of the witness before the court at the time 
of trial, and his oral examination then: 
ang it does not mean proof by reading de- 
positions, though those depositions may 
have been taken before a judge of the 
court, or even in open court, at some 
other time than during the trial. They 


| Would not, in such case, be oral testimony. 


| by deposition 
430, | 


The exceptions to this section, which all 
relate to depositions, also show that proof 
eannot be within the rule, 
but belongs exclusively to the exceptions.” 

Revised Statutes. Section 721 is as fol- 
lows: ’ 

“The laws of the several States, except 
where the Constitution, treaties or statutes 


| of the United States otherwise require or 


provide shall be regarded as rules of de- 
cisions at tridls at common lay. in the 
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EVIDENCE: Hearsay: Declaration of Deceased. 


Massachusetts statute permitting introduction in evidence of declaration of 
by 


ceased person adopted as rule of decision 


de- 


Federal court in Mgss@chusetts, in per- 


mitting attorney for executor of deceased's estate to testify, after refreshing his recol 
lection from written statement prepared and signed by decreasd, as to questions asked 


and given in the matter of cause of 


injury sued upon.—Amierican Express Co. v. 


Rowe (Circuit Court of Appeals, Ist Cireuit.—Index Page 2389, Col. 2. 


HEABEAS CORPUS: Prisoner Convicted 


Under Void Indictment. 


Where one is confined in penitentiary under conviction upon indictment which was 


mere attempt to charge 
issue.—Manning v. Biddle 
Col. i. 


an impossible 
(Circuit Court 


HIGHWAYS: Construction: Contracts: 


offense, 
of Appeals, 8th 


should 
2339, | 
' 


writ of habeas corpus 
Circuit.)}—Index Page 


held, 


| amount as will 


TODAY'S 3 
PAGE ; 


iq 


2399) 


Circuit Court 


Of Appeals . 


| the plaintiff was delayed in the execution 


of the contract and if by reason of gucl 


| delay the plaintiff sustained pecuriary 
| loss, then the plaintiff is entitled to fe 


cover from the defendant damages in such | 
reasonably compensate it 
for the loss so caused, unless the plain 


| tiff acquiesced to the delays and without 


claiming damages proceeded with thé work 
or unless the plaintiff at a time a 
quent settled its claim with the defendant 
for the loss arising from such delays, 


Loss Must Be Proved. 


3. That the plaintiff is not entitled te 
damages resulting from delays caused by 
the defendamt unless it proves by con 
petent testimony that it sustained a loss 
by reason of the delays and the amount 
thereof. It cannot recwer anything upot 
a basis of mere guess or speculation. 

4, That if the plaintiff entered into @ 
contract with the defendant for the com 
struction of a iven section of highway 
and if the defefMdant breached its obliga 
tion within a reasonable time to supply 
rights of way and plans and so delayed 


| the plaintiff, but if, notwithstanding such 


breach of its obligations, the plaintiff 
nevertheless elected to and did complete 
the contract, then the plaintiff is entitled 


| to recover the contract price for the work 


Breach. 


In suit for damages arising out of delays of State Highway Commission seasonably 
to supply contractor with plans as to right of way, held, contractor entitled to recover 
such damages as he could prove, and if commission compelled contractor to abandon 


clearly divisible portion of contract, provable damages may include expenses and antic- 
profits.—Coopers Construction Service Co. V 


ipated 


Missouri State Highway Con'n 


(District Court, Western District of Missoumi.}—Index Page 2839, Col. 5. 


NARCOTIC DRUGS: Harrison Act: Physician As Aidér and Abettor to Druggist Fill- 


ing Prescriptions to Addicts 


Filling prescriptions for narcotic drugs to addicts known 
filling such prescriptions, not being penal 
such prescriptions is 
and abettor of druggist.—Manning Vv. 


St. Sec. 6287), the physician who issued 
under Criminal Code, Sec. 332, as aider 


to be such by 
Anti-Narcotic Act 
not statutory 


druggist 

(Comp. 
principal 
Biddle 


under Harrison 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, &th Circuit.-—-Index Page 2839, Col. 1. 


PATENTS: Infringement. 


Patent No. 1158435 to Felix Lange, being idea of railroad joint combining 


| tiff did not 


butt-weld 


and fusion-weld, or specifically butt-weld flanked on both sides by fusion-weld, involving 
insertion of piece of metal between rail heads and bringing metal in contact with rail 
on both sides: held valid, as against contention of foreign anticipation, for in latter 
aluminothermiec metal was not carried up on both sides of rail; and infringed by de- 


fendants’ device by 
“as substitute for inserting 
Thermic Corp. et al 


piece of 


PATENTS: Infringement: Validity. 


which base of rail was undercut so as to 
metal.—Goldschmidt 
(District Court of New Jersey.--Index Page 2338. 


allow rail heads to join 


Thermit Co. v. Alumino- 


| and materials supplied and it 


*atent No. 900366 to Hans Goldschmidt and Felix Lange, alumino-thermic welding 


process, specifically containing idea of 


heating combined 


work pieces and mold by 


forced current of closely confined gas; held. valid and infringed, as against contention 
that it was old as broadly for preheating parts in welding.—Goldschmidt Thermit Co. 
v. Alumino-Thermie Corp. et al. (District Court of New Jersey.}+—Index Page 2338. 


PATENTS: Infringement: Validity: Prior 
Thermit Patent No. 1075709, to 


Public Use. 
Hans Goldschmidt, making practical success 


of 


thermie welding, after discovering idea of chemically altering thermic scale by trags- 
ferring oxidation from non-uniform distribution into uniform and determinate state of 
distribution. was not invalidated by variation in product nor prior public use and was 


infringed.—Goldschmidt Thermit Co. v. 
of New Jersey.}+—Index Page 2338. 


Alumino-Thermic Corp. et 


al. (District Court 


done by the plaintiff but is not entitled 
in addition thereto to recover as a further 
element of damage anticipated profits, but 
if the plaintiff was compelled by the-act 


} of the defendant to abandon itg contract 


and so was not permitted by the defendant 
to complete it, then the plaintiff may, re 
cover a8 damages not only expenses it has 
incurred but anticipated profits, if proved 
by competent testimony, and so also if 
the plaintiff was compelled by the defend 
ant to abandon a clearly divisable portion 


| of its contract and so was not permitted 


to complete that portion of its contract, 


| then it is entitled to recover damages for 


such partial breach, including expenses in- 
curred and anticipated profits, if proved 
by competent testimany, provided plain- 
consent to the abandonment 
of the whole project or said divisable por. 
tion of a project and provided the plain- 
tif has not settled with the defendant 
its claim for damages. 

5. That for the work done under any 
contract which the plaintiff has completed 
the plaintiff is entitled to be paid upon thé 
terms fixed in the contract for work done 
is the duty 
of the defendant upon the fulfillment of 
plaintiff's obligations under a contract te 


| so compensate plaintiff and if in the ease 
| of any contract 
| ant has not 


| then the plaintiff is entitled to damages 


here involved the defénd- 
so compensated the plaintiff, 


in amount of the differences between what 
has been paid by the defendant and the 


| contract price with interest thereon from 
the due date thereof. 


6. That where a contract fixes different 


| rates of compensation for the moving of 


different classes of materials and provides 


| that the defendant's engineer shall be the 


final arbiter of quantities and clagsifica- 
tion, the plaintiff is bound by that provi- 
sion and by the decision of the engineer 
and can recover nothing as damages for 





PROHIBITION: Enjoining Liquor Nuisance: Nature of Proceeding: Rule of Evidence. 


Action-to enjoin nuisance under Sec. 


29 


title 2, National Prohibition Act, is to be 


“tried as an action in equity” and according to rules of equity one of which regards 
sworn answer of respondent as evidence and requires evidence for complainant must 


be sufficient in volume not only to overcome answer and supporting testimony but 
“move the conscience of the Chancellor.’"—Rettig Beverage Co. v. 


to 
United States (Circuit 


Court of Appeals, 34 Circuit.—Index Page 2334, Col. 5. 


PROHIBITION: Legality of Possession of Liquor. : ; ; 
FBighteenth Amendment and Volstead Act aimed primarily at traffic in intoxicating 
liquors, but in no wise prohibited medicinal use of liquor, nor is use of liquor as bever- 


age condemned: mere possession of 


Patrick J. 
Col. 4. a en 


SEAMEN: 


Actions Between Foreigners: 


intoxicating 
States vy. 34 One-Half Pints Colored Moonshine Whisky, ete., : 
Leddy (District Court, Eastern District of Pennsyty anta.}—Index Page 2334, 


Breach of Contract: 


not an offense.—United 
lately in possession of 


liquor is 


U nseaworthiness 


Libel brought by alien seamen against foreign vessel, seeking to establish breach 
of contract as able seamen on ground of unseaworthiness, and to recover wages: held 


not allowable under Comp. St. Sec. 8322 
Liet. et alii v. 


TRADE 
Plaintiff's licensee's product called 


PRACTICES: Unfair Competition. 
““"Thermit.” 


which is exclusively a 
Burrell & Sons (District Court of Oregon.}—Index 


wage statute—Van der 
Page 2389, Col. 4. 


defendant's ‘‘Feralite,’” defendants’ 


use of similar appearing crucibles, catalogs. and packings for products, marking every- 
thing with own name, without showing, that public was misled or plaintiff lost trade 


thereby. held. not to constitute unfair 


competition Goldschmidt 


Thermit Co. v. 


Alumino-Thermic Corp. et al. (District Court of New Jersey.+—Index Page 2338. 


VENDOR AND PURCHASER: Contruction of Contract for Sale of Land, Conflicting 


Terms. 


Where writing in nature of bond for deed is claimed not to embody all terms of real 
contract, there being conflict as to acreage, price per acre and stipulated sum to be 
paid, the tract in question being 12 acres short of agreed acreage, judgment for ref- 


ormation.—Exchange National Bank v. 
Missouri.}—Index Page 2384, Col. 1. 


K uhnert (District 


Court, Western District of 


; tions in plans 


| teams, 


erroneous classification unless it is first 
| established by competent testimony that 
the decision and classification of the engi- 
neer was either fraudulent or so grossly 
erroneous as to imply bad faith. 4 
The foregoing declarations are not.in- 
tended to be all inclusive of the rules and 
principles applied in the decision of the 
case. @hey cover, however, the chief 
points in controversy. ' 


Conclusion on Facts. 

Without separately discussing the testi 
mony develonmg upon each count, I think 
the following are fair conclusions touch» 
ing the issues of fact in the whole case: 

1. Upon each of the projects the de 
fendant did delay the plaintiff tn the*pex 
formance of its contract by failing to fur. 
nish rights of way and plans within a 
reasonable time and by subsequent altera- 

and locations, 

2. That in eagh case by reason of such 


| delays the plaintiff did sustain some actual 
| damage in loss from wages 


paid to idle 
workmen, in expenses of maintaining idle 
in rent of idle equipment, and m 
increased cost of feed and increased 
wages. ‘ 

3. That the amount of such actual dam- 
ages may reasonably be determined from 
all the testimony, without reliance upon 
mere guess Work or speculation. 

4. That upon project 60 Shannon the 
plaintiff in addition to damages for delays 
was damaged in loss of anticipated profits 
in the amonn:+’ of $4,000 by reason of the 


| defendant + »tandonment of the graveling 


Delay in Giving Contractor Plans 


Held to Entitle Him to Damages 


For Losses to Road Builder. 


Coopers CoNsTRUCTION Service Co. v. M1s- 
SOURI State HiGHwayY COMMISSION, D1s- 
trict Court, Western District of MIs- 
SOUR. 

A construction company was allowed 
damages, in this case, provable as a result 
of delay in supplying plans and right of 
way in the e€ecution of highway contracts. 

Judge Merrill E. Otis rendered the opin- 
ion, the full text of which follows: 

The plaintiff is a corporation organized 
under the laws of Illinois and the de- 
fendant is a branch of the State Govern- 
ment of Missouri entrusted by statute with 
the duty of effecting the construction of 
and maintaining public roads and for that 
purpose of entering into contracts with 
corporations and individuals. Pursuant 
that duty it made eight separate contracts 
with the plaintiff. each the basis of a 
count in the petition and each providing 
for the construction of a section of high- 
way. 

With one exception the several com- 
tracts were completed. In each of seven 
counts the plaintiff claims to have been 
damaged through delays alleged to have 


Lo 


courts of the United States, in cases where 
they apply.” 

The ex parte affidavit which the de- 
ceased, George Rowe, made in answer to 
questions by the attorney who had been 
engaged to bring suit to recover damages 
for his injuries, was not made admissible 
in evidence by having the attorney who 
conducted his examination testify as to the 
questions which he put and the answers 
which were obtained. 

I do not think the statute can be got 
around by such indirection. I therefore 
think there was error in the admission of 
the testimony of the attorney who con- 
ducted this examination and who was al- 
lowed to place it before the jury, and that 
the judgment of the District Court should 
be reversed, 5 

August 17, 1926. 


District Court Holds Highway Commission Liable 


| a relatively 


| on project 


that project 


work caile 1 
i That 
penses 


for under the contract. 
in avidiion to damages for .ex- 
in the amount of $2,000 incurred 
61C Carter the plaintiff was 
loss of anticipated profits on 
im the amount of $4,000. 
6. That the decision of defendant's en- 


damaged in 


| Kineer as to qualities and classification of 


been caused by the defendant, resulting 
in losses through additional costs and ex- 
penses thereby occasioned and in loss of 
anticipated profits, and through alleged 
erroneous classification of materials by the 
defendant's engineer. In one count (Count 
1V) the claim is for damages for entire | 
breach of contract. Liability, except as to | 
small amount, is denied »y 
the defendant. 


is Waived. 

waived «a jury. Testimony | 
was taken for the equivalent of four | 
weeks and was reduced to writing, mak- 
ing 2,819 typewritten pages, not including 
several hundred exhibits, Upon this | 
record, and the briefs of counsel and after 
oral argument the case is now before | 
me for disposition. In preparing to dis- 
pose of it | have read the entire record 
and consulted the authorities referred to 
in the briefs. 


Jury 
The parties 


Ne declarations of law were asked. I 
have applied to the case, however, among 
others, the following legal principles: 

1. That the burden of proof is upon 
the plaintiff to prove its case by the pre- 
ponderance or gpreater weight of the ecredi- 
ble testimony and that if it has not so 
proved its case the issues must be re- 
solved in favor of the defendant. 

2, That it was the duty of the de- 
fendant, after having entered into a con- 
tract with the plaintiff for the construc- 
tion of a section of proposed highway. 
within a reasonable time to notify plaintiff 
to proceed and after having given plaintiff 
notice to proceed in execution of the con- 
tract, it was the duty of the defendant 
within a reasonable time to supply plain- 
tiff with all rights of way and plans neces- 
sary to the work and without which the | 
work could not efficiently be performed, 
and if the defendant failed in this duty to 
so supply rights of way and plans within | 
a reasonable time and if asa direct result , 
thereof or of changes subsequently made 
by the defendant im plans and locations | 


| ages at $2,500. 


materials in the case of none of the proj- 
ects involved was either fraudulent or, 80 
grossly erroneous as to imply bad faith 


' and the plaintiff is entitled to no damages 
| on account 


of erroneous classification. 
7, That the plaintiff at no time either 
during the progress of the work or at its 


| conclusion waived its claim for damages 


for delays upon any of the projects or for 
anticipated profits upon projects 60 Chan. 
non oP 61C Carter and at no time settled 
such claims with the defendant. 

The foregoing disposes of the more im 
portant issues of fact, All others have 
been considered, duly weighed and allow. 
ances made therefor in the final resijitg 
embodied in the decision of the case, 


Indebtedness Conceded. f 


The defendant concedes that it is in 
debted to plaintiff upon the project in. 
volved in Count III in the amount’ of 
$1,652.95, and upon the project involyed 
in Count V im the amount of $3,900.53, 
which amounts are included in the dam- 
ages hereingfter allowed. 

Count I: Upon Count I, I find the is 
sues for the plaintiff and assess .ts dam- 
ages at 43,000. : 

Count II: Upon Count II, I 
issues for the plaintiff and assess 
ages at $2,500. 

Count ITI: Upon Count IIT, I 
issues for the plaintiff and assess 
ages at $7,500 plus $1,652.95; a 
$9,152.95. 

Count IV: Upon Count IV, I 
issues for the plaintiff and assess 
ages at $6,000. 

Count V: Upon Count V, 


find the 
its dam- 


find the 


its dam- 
total. of 


a 
find the 
its dam- 


I find the is 


| sues for the plaintff and assess its dam. 
| ages at 


$1,000 plus $3,900.53, a total of 
$4,900.53. 
Count WI: Upon Count VI, I 


find the — 
issues for the plaintiff and assess 


its dam: 
Count VIE: Upon Count VII, I 

issues for the plaintiff and assess 

ages at $2,500. th : 
Count VIII: Upon Count VIII, I find the 

issues for the plaintiff and assess its dam 

ages at $1,000. a 
Plaintiff is entitled to judgment for 


the 


amounts hereifbefore indicated and for jt” 
costs. 
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ease Is Approved 
For Postal Quarters 
~ At Columbus, Ohio 


ra Premises at 1893 Parsons Ave- 
nue Are Rented for Station 
G for Term of 


Ten Years. 


. 


The proposal or E. L. Schottenstein for 
lease of the proposed station G at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been accepted by the Post 
Office Department, John H. Bartlett, First 
Assistant Postmaster General, has an- 
Mounced in Bulletin No. 1103. The new 
Station is located at 1893 Parsons avenue, 
and the lease is for a term of 10 years 
from October 15, 1926, or date of oc- 
cupancy, the circular stated. 

The official statement also revealed the 
department’s acceptance of 10 additional 
postal leases for quarters located at Hart- 
Selle, Ala.; Fairfield, Cal.; Jefferson, Iowa; 
Whitefield, N. H.; Graham, N. C.; Wendell, 
N. C.; North Milwaukee, Wis.; Milton, 
Wis.; Frank¥n, Tex.; and Oakdale, Pa. 

Eleten Leases Approved. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Hartselle, Ala.: Accepted proposal of 
Marvin Pattillo to lease present quarters 
at 3 Front street, for a term of 10 years, 
from February 8, 1927; or date improve- 
ments are completed. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
Savings furniture when necessary. 

Columbus, Ohio. Station G (proposed): 
Accepted proposal of E. L. Schottenstein 
to lease new station at 1893 Parsons ave- 
nue, for a term of 10 years, from October 
15, 1926, or date of occupancy. 
include equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Fairfield, Calif: Accepted proposal of 
Solano County Title Company to lease pres- 
ent quarters on the north side of Texas 
street, between Jefferson and Webster 
streets, for a term of five years, from Oc- 
tober 8, 1926, or date improvements 
completed. Lease to include equipment, 
water, safe, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 

Jefferson, Iowa: Accepted proposal of 
Mrs, Louise M. Emmerick to lease present 
quarters on the east side of Chestnut 
Street, between State street and Lincoln 
Highway, for a term of 10 years, from 
February 1, 1927, or date of completion of 
improvements. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, Hght water, safe, power for 
electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furnture when necessary. 

Whitefield, N. H.: Accepted proposal 
of T. C. Vachon to lease present quarters 
on the south side of Kings Square, be- 
tween Union and Main streets, for a term 
of 10 years, from August 1, 1926. Lease 
to include equipment, heat, light, water, 
Safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 

Graham, 


are 


N. C.: Accepted 
Oliver J. Paris to lease new 
the corner of Court House Square and 
West Elm street, for a term of 10 years, 
from October 1, 1926, or date of occu- 
pancy. Lease to include equipment, heat, 
light, water, safe, power for ele@ric fans, 
parcel, post and postal savings furniture 
When necessary. 

Wendell, N. C Accepted 
Mrs. M. A. Griffin to 
on the east side of South 
tween Railroad 
term of five 
or date of 


proposal 
quarters at 


proposal of 
new quarters 
Main street, be- 

Third streets, for a 
from October 1, 1926, 
occupancy. Lease to include 
heating and lighting fixtures and water. 

North Milwaukee, Wis.: Accepted pro- 
posal of Hugo_A. Ener to lease new quar- 
ters at 138 Villard avenue, for a term of 
10 years, from January 1, 1927, or date 
improvements are completed thereafter. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light. 
water, safe, power for electric fans, parcel 
post and postal furniture when 
necessary. 

Milton, Wisconsin. Accepted proposal of 
W. H. Whittet to lease present quarters on 
the west side of Main Street, between High 
and College Streets, for a term of 10 years, 
from September 16, 1926, or date improve- 
ments are completed. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Franklin, Texas. Accepted 
Ferman Carpenter to lease present quar- 
ters on the southeast side of Reno Street, 
between Decherd Street and Railroad Ave- 
nue (or Commerce Street). to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Oakdale, Pennsylvania. Accepted pro- 
posal of Peter Smilnysk and Dora Linkesch 
to lease present quarters on Public Square 
at intersection of Clinton and State 
Streets, for a term of three years, from 
September 1, 1926. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, power far 
electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 


Reduction Reported 
At Indian Agency 


Department of the Interior An- 
nounces 20 Per Cent Cut 
In Personnel. 


lease 


and 
years, 


savings 


proposal of 


Lease 


The Interior Department announced on 
September 7 a reduction of 29 employes, 
about 20 per cent, in the personnel of the 
Five Civilized Tribes Indian at 
Muskogee, Okla., involving a of 
$41,940 in salaries. 

The department's announcement says in 
part: 

The decrease in personnel was the re- 

sult of a survey of the activities of the 
figency conducted by Interior Department 
inspectors. Other large savings were ef- 
fected through the coordination of the re- 
lated functions, which released 4,000 
square feet of office space in the Federal 
Building at One solid’ block 
of offices on the third floor of the Federal 
Building was vacated in addition to two 
other rooms on the fourth floor. Quanti- 
ties of surplus furniture was also turned 
over to the custodian of the Federal Build- 
ing. The surplus included 15 typewriters, 
$2 desks, 51 filing cabinets, 72 chairs, 20 
tables, 63 waste baskets, and other miscel- 
laneous fixtures. 
.A new system of handling transactions 
of the agency was also installed which 
has resulted in the expedition of its busi- 
méss. Through the centralization of the 
activities the public may now obtain in- 
formation in one place concerning lands, 
leases, restrictions, assignments, collec- 
tions, and individual Indian money, where 
heretofore it was necessagy to visit sepa- 
Fate offices on different floors, 


x 


Agency 
saving 


Muskogee. 


Lease to ; 


2340) 


Federal Personnel — 


can 
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Post Office’ Department Approves 
Thirty-five Rural Route Changes 


Certain Mail Services Established; Discontinued 
And Changed in Various States. 


Thirty-five orders establishing new rural | 
routes, discontinuance of rural routes, mile- | 


age changes, and route schedules have been 


approved by the Post Office Department. | 
The full text of the Department's orders | 


follow: 
Established—Modified. 


North Carolina—18578: Atlantic to Beau- | 


fort. Order of May 10, 1926 (Bul. 14076), 
as modified by order of June 26, 1926 (Bul. 


14116), and by order of July 26, 1926 (Bul. 4 


14141), is further modified so as to state 


the end of period of employment of tem- 


Porary service as September 30, 1926, in- 
stead of August 31, 1926. 
Established. 


Iowa—43178: Des Moines (via Rock Is- 
land and Union railroad stations) by Bev- 


and back, twelve times a week. From Sep- 
tember 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927. 
E. Moffitt, of Macksburg, contractor, 
$3,600 per annum. 

Iowa—43178: 
land and Union 


at 


Des Moines (via Rock Is- 
railroad stations) to Win- 
terset: Leave Des Moines daily except 
Sunday 7.30 a. m, and 3 p. m. Arrive 
Winterset by 9 a. m. and 4.30 p. m. 
Winterset daily except Sunday 8.30 a. m. 
and 5.15 p. m. Arrive Des Moines by 10 
a. m. and 6.45 p. m. Effective September 
1, 1926. 

Michigan—37379: Moddersville to 
(n. 0.), equal to 9.5 miles and back, 
times a week. From September 16, 
to June 30, 19: Will Cnossen, of 
dersville, contractor, at $468 per annum. 

Michigan—37379: Moddersville to Dolph 
(n. Leaves Moddesville Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday on receipt of mail 
from Falmouth (rural delivery), due about 
12 m., but not later than 1:30 p.m. Arrive 
Dolph (n. o.) in 3% hours. Leave Dolph 
(n. o.) Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
10 minutes after arrival. Arrive Modders- 
Ville in 243 hours. Effective September 
16, 1926. 

Missouri—45991: Senath 
road station (nm. o.), 12 
week, one way only. Contractor not to 
be required transport other than first- 
class and newspaper mail. Contract with 
W. H. Maples, of Senath, under Section 
1396, Postal Laws and Regulations, for 
temporary star route service from Septem- 
ber 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, at the rate of 
$180 per annum. 

45991: Senath 
tion (n. 0.): 
Sunday, 6 
p. m. 


Dolph 
three 
1926, 


to Kennett rail- 
miles, six times a 


to 


to Kennett 

Leave Senath 
Pp. m. Arrive 
Effective September 1, 


railroad sta- 
daily, except 
Station by 6:40 
1926. 
Pennsylvania—10992: Carrolltown 
Benedict. 2.5 miles and back, six times 
week. The postmaster at Carrolltown 
authorized to employ temporary” star 
route service under Section 139§, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, at not to exceed 
$2 a round trip, effective September 1, 
1926. F 
10992: Carrolltown to St. Benedict: Leave 
Carrolltown daily, except Sunday, on re- 
ceipt of mail from Cressen. Arrive St. 
Benedict in 15 minutes. Leave St. Bene- 
dict daily, except Sunday, 5:30 p.m. Ar- 
riye Carrolltown by 5:45 p. Effective 
September 1, 1926. 
Washington—71995: 
mond, to South Bend, 
a week, one way only. 
quired transport other’ than first-class 
mail. Contract with Chehalis-Raymond 
Transit Company, of Chehalis, under Sec- 
tion 13969, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
tor temporary star route service from Sep- 
tember 16, to June 30, 1927, at the 
rate of $720 per annum. 
719905: Chehalis to South 
Chehalis daily, except 
Arrive Raymond by 7 a. 
tember 16, 1926. 


to St. 
a 


is 


m. 


Chehalis, by Ray- 
51 miles, six times 
Contractor not re- 
to 


1926 


Bend: Leave 
Sunday, 4 a. m. 
m. Effective Sep- 


Discontinued. 
Georgia—211i77: Eatonton 
o.). From October 15, 1926. 
by extension rural 
Iatonton.) 


to Note (n. 
(Superseded 
of route No. 1, 

Michigan— 
dersville. From 
perseded by No. 


IQ. 
203: 


Dolp (n. 
2 
September 


ar97 


tors.) 


Mod- 
(Su- 


0.) 
15, 


to 


1926. 


Missouri—45507: Senath to Kennett rail- 
road station (mn. o.). Authority for the em- 
ployment of temporary this 
route is terminated from 1926. 
(Superseded by No, 45991.) 

Oklahoma—53900: Bristow Newby. 
Authority the employment of  tem- 
porary service on this route is terminated 
from September 4, 1926. (Superseded by 
No. 53361.) 


service 
August 


on 


31, 


to 


for 


Changed. 

California—76490: Escondido to Valley 
Center. From September 12, 1926, change 
service on trip to Valley Center only, be- 
tween Moosa (n. 0.) and Clines Ranch (n. 
0.), as to travel road to Lilac Ranch 
(n. 0.) and retrace; increasing distance 2.2 
miles, equal to 1.1 miles and back. 


so 


Kentucky—29704: 
From September 16, 
state service so as to be 


Brushy to Gleanings. 
1926, change and re- 
from Brushy by 
Hibernia and Attilla to Gleanings, return- 
ing by Attilla, Hibernia, and Purvistown 
to Brushy; no change in distance. 

29992: Teges to Sextons From 
16, 192 embrace and supply 
Felty between Teges and Alger; increasing 
distance mile 


Creek. 
September 


one 
South 
Sunset. 
and 
Lastatoe 
Road) to 
miles, 
Utah—69211: 
September 12, 
service as to 
railroad station 
turning by 
in distance. 


Carolina—20157: 
From September 
restate 


Nimmons 
13, 


to 

1926, change 
to be 
fover 


service 
by Nimmons 
Sunset; increasing 


so as from 
Rosman 


distance 2 
Price to Sunnyside. 
1926, change und restate 
from Price by Price 
0.) to Sunnyside, re- 
to Price: no change 


From 


so be 
(in. 


Columbia 


Schedules. 

Alabama-—24269: Autaugaville to Pratt- 
ville: Leave Autaugaville daily 8 a. m. 
and daily except Sunday 1:15 p.m. Arrive 
Prattville by 9:15 a. m. and 2:30 p. m. 
Leave Prattville daily on receipt of mail 
from trains due about 9:53 a. m. and 10:20 
“a. m., but not later than 11:30 a. m., and 
daily excep? Sunday, on receipt of mail 
from train due about 3:22 p. m., but not 
later than 4:30 p.m. Arrive Autaugaville 
in 14% hours. Effective at once. 
Arizona—-6§158: Scottsdale to Phoenix: 
Leave Scottsdale daily except Sunday 7:30 
a. m. Arrive Phoenix by 9 a. 
Phoenix daily except Sunday 
Arrive Scottsdale by 11 a. 
at once. 
Arkunsas: 


m. Leave 
9:30 a. m. 
m. Effective 


47155. Yellville to Flippin: 


Leave Yellville daily except Sunday on re- ' 


| 
James 


Leave | 


Mod- 


' and Saturday 7 a. 
a. m. 


| stika 


| Arrive Swastika (n. 0.) by 
} Swastika 


bury 
| Woodbury daily except Sunday 7a. m. 


ie p. 


| Price daily 1.10 p. m. 


; Sunnyside 
Arrive Price 


| 50 offices is 
| Chicago, 
| Phila., 


| St. 
| Kan, 


| Cleveland, 


; San 


| Milwaukee, 
| Wash., 
| Indianap., Ind. . 


| Newark, 


| Providence, R. I. 
| Memphis, 


; Nashville, 
| Houston, 


| N. Haven, Conn. 
| Gr, 
Akron, 


|S. Lake C., Utah 
| Jackson’ve, 


ceipt of mail from train due about 1 p. m., 
but not later than 2:10 p. m. Arrive Flip- 
pin daily except Suriday 3:10 p. m. Arrive 
Yellville by 4 p. m, Effective at once. 

49355: Washington to Des- 
Leave Washington daily ex- 
Arrive Deshotels 


Louisiana: 
hotels (n.o.): 
cept Sunday 9:30 a. m. 
(n.o.) by 10:45 a. m. 
daily except Sunday 11 a. m. Arrive Wash- 
Effective at once. 
45136. Leave 
Silex daily except Sunday on receipt of 
mail from train No. 1, due about 8 a. m., 
but not later than 9 a. m. Arrive Olney 
in two hours. Leave Olney daily except 
Sunday 2:30 p. m. Arrive Corso by 3 p. m. 
Leave Corso daily except Sunday on re- 


ington by 1:30 p. m. 


Missouri: Silex to Olney. 


7 , «a. | Ceipt of mail from rural carriers, but not 
ington and Patterson to Winterset, 38 miles k - 


later than 5 p. m. Arrive Silex in 30 min- 
utes, Effective at once. 

Nebraska: 57126. 
Leave Hammond Thesday, 
Saturday 7:30 p. m. Arrive 


Thursday and 
Bassett Mon- 


mail from train due about 8:50 a. m., but 
not later than 10 a. m. Arrive Hammond 
in 12 hours. Effective at once. 

57244. Harrop to Beardwell: Leave 
Harrop Tuesday and Saturday 8:30 a: m. 
Arrive Beardwell in three hours. 
Beardwell Tuesday and Saturday on re- 
ceipt of mail from Long Pine. Arrive, Har- 
rop in three hours. Effective at once. 

New York: 7986. Monticello to Port 
Jervis: Leave Monticello daily except Sun- 
day 7:45 p. m. Arrive Port Jervis by 9 
p.m. Effective September 1, 1926. 

North Carolina: 18995.. Kings Mountain 
railroad station (n.o.) to Shelby: Leave 
Mountain railroad station (n.o.) daily except 
Sunday on receipt of mail from train No. 
39, due about 11:35 a. m., but not later than 
12:30 p. m. Arrive Shelby in 40 minutes. 
Effective September 1, 1926. 

Oklahoma: p36. Royal to 
Leave Royal daily except Sunday 8:30 a. m. 
Arrive Lindsay by 10:45 a. m. Leave Lind- 
say daily except Sunday on receipt of mail 
from train due about 11:30 a. m., 
later than 1 p. m. Arrive Royal in 2% 
hours. Effective at once. 

South Carolina—20157: Eastatoe to Sun- 
set: Leave Eastatoe Tuesday, Thursday, 
m. Arrive Sunset by 

Leave Sunset Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday on receipt of mail from 
but not later than 12 m. Arrive 
in 3 hours. Effective September 


and 
Pickens, 
Eastatoe 
13, 1926. 

South Dakota—i9112. McIntosh to Swa- 
(n. 0.), N. Dak.: Leave McIntosh 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 8 a. m. 
10 a. m. 
(n. o.) Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday 10 minutes after arrival. Arrive 
McIntosh in 2 hours. Effective at once. 

Tennessee—27242. 
bury: Leave Murfreesboro daily except 
Sunday 6.30 a. m. and 1p. m. Arrive Wood- 
by 7.30 a.m. and 2 p. m. Leave 
and 
1 p.m. Arrive Murfreesboro by 8 a. m. and 
2 m. Effective at once. 

Utah—69211. Price to Sunnyside: 
by 1.20 p. m. 
on receipt of 
about 1.24 p. 
p. m. 


mail from train No. 4, due 
m., but not later than 3.30 
Arrive Sunnyside in 2 hours. Leave 
daily 30 minutes after arrival. 
in 2 hours. Effective Septem- 
ber 12 
West Virginia—16159. Auburn to Linn: 
Leave Auburn daily except Sunday 6 a. m. 
Arrive Liffnm by 10.30 a. m. Leave Linn 
daily except Sunday on receipt of 
from Weston but not later than 3 
Arrive Coxs Mills in 24s hours. 
Coxs Mills daily except Sunday on receipt 


1926. 


p. m. 


of mail from Washburn, but not later than | 
} 5.30 p. m. 


; fective at 


Arrive Auburn in 2 hours. 
once, 


Increase Reported 
In Postal Receipts | 


August Returns at 50 Selected 
Cities Reach Total of 
$26.714,198.84. 


[Continued From Page 1.) 
ment showing the receipts at each of the 
as follows: 
Aug. 1926. 
78,911.69 
4,343,570.85 
1,393,222.94 
1,169,455.00 
948,656.04 
24,270.03 
777,229.35 
678,608.05 
723,378.89 
704,238.12 
596,287.66 
564,761.45 
544,287.73 
469,978,02 
490,465.22 
403,500.81 
371,583.40 
350,303.60 
Minn. 347,285. 
353,895.6 
349,388.26 
282,923. 
290,499. 


.770. 


Offices. 

New York, N. Y. 
Til. 
Pa. 
Mass 
Louis, Mo. 
City, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
oO. 


Aug. 
4,860 


1,287,173. 

1,069,401. 
905,215.2 
759,079. 
699,889. 
649,170.5 
593,077,6§ 
639,522. 
609,101.28 
516,809.§ 
528,005.43 
492,798. 
443,743. 
369,283.84 
331,057.96 


Boston, 


Los Ang., 
Fran., 
Brooklyn, 

Pittsburgh, 
Cihcinnati, 
Minneap. 

Baltimore, 


Pa. 
Ohio 
Minn. 
Md.. 
Wis. 
5, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. Paul, 346,688.63 
331,856.14 


276,575. 


Atlanta, § 
259,32%35 


Ga. 
Mm: J. 
Colo 
Tex. 
Wash. 


Denver, 
Dallas, 
Seattle, 
Omaha, Nebr.,. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Portland, Oreg.. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 
N. Orleans, La. 
Toledo, Ohio 

Richmond, Va. 


256,289.10 
260,920. 249,271.25 
230,257. 214,668.59 
236,992.23 208,566.26 
243.5 230,554. 
213,646. 208,350. 
j 194,245. 
211,772. 
211,330. 
162,342, 
174,006. 
33,622. 
56,158. 
141,263. 
141,298. 
126,818. 
126,199.23 
112,424.30 
108,472.40 
112,490.92 
107,239. 


47 


76 


206,722 
171,388. 
175,632.2: 
141,686. 
170,140. 


79 
74 
70 


Tenn. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Hartford, Conn. 
Tenn. 
Texas 
NM, ¥. 
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98 
157,130. 
130,885. 
150,837. 
129,629. 
111,585. 
Mich. 116,610. 
Ohio 8,765.35 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Jersey C., N. J. 
Springfield, Mas. 


Syracuse, 


Rap., 


94,487.49 
100,564.05 
106,503.58 

95,884.80 

94,446.68 


96,639.56 
104,255.49 
88,151.70 
81,737.77 


Fla. 


Worcester, Mas. 


Total 


26,714,198.84 


Hammond to Bassett: | 


Leave | 
| (Radio) Walter N. 
| Bat. 52nd Coast Artillery, 

on 


| corpl., 


Lindsay: | 


but not | 
| trical) 


10 | 


| Colo., 
Leave | 


Murfreesboro to Wood- | 


Leave | 
Arrive station (n. 0.) | 
Leave station (n. o.) daily | 


| Pittsburgh, 
' headquarters. 


mail | 


| sissippi 
Leave 


Be: 


| to 


| 6760548, 


| ral George S. 


| 6112406, 


| carpenters; 
340,192.95 | 


78 | 


286,415.43 | 


01 | 


08 | 


35 | 


| Totten, 


30 | 
91; 


10 | 
102,940.25 | 
90,716.02 | 


25,084,541.30 ' 


Contract Let for Air Mail 


From Chicago to St. Paul | 


Announcement has been made by the 
Post Office Department that the North- 
west Airways, Inc., of Detroit, Mich., has 
been awarded the contract for carrying the 
mails over the air mail route between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. 
The contractor will take over the 


partment to relinquish his contract. 

The new contractor bid $2.75 per pound 
for his service. The route between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities also serves the cities 
of La Crosse, and Milwaukee, Wis. 


| U.S. Army Orders 


Leave Deshotels (n.o.) | 


Assignment of Officers to Duty 


Yount, Major Burton K., now on duty as | 


assistant military attache, Paris, will re- 
port to American ambassador at Madrid, 


Spain, for similar duties at American em- | 


bassy. 


Barker, 2nd Lieut. Fowler Wesley, from | 

| Wash., D. C., to Langley Field, Va., for | 
training. ' | 
Davies, 1st Lieut. John M., from Langley | 


Field, Va., te Minneapolis, Minn. 


So much of paragraph 37, Special Orders 
No. 107, directing 2nd Lieut. Clarence S. 


| Thorpe to sail for Hawaiian Dept. Sept. 30, 
day, Wednesday and Friday on receipt of | 


is amended to read October 28, 1926. 


Coast Artillery. 
The following officers are relieved from 


| duty with present organizations and will 


be sent to the places indicated for duty: 
To Department—Staff Set. 
Steiner, R-3375230, Hq. 
Ft. Eustis, Va., 
transport from New 


Hawaiian 


November 16th 
York. 
Staff Set. 


525285, 


(Radio) Leon A. Van Ogtrop, 
appointed August 20, 1926, from 
Hq. Det. 2nd Bn., 62nd Coast Ar- 
tillery, Ft. Totten, N. Y., on November 16th 
transport from New York. 

To Panama Canal 
Sgt. (Radio) Samuel 
Wright, N. Y. 

To Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y.—Staff Set. 
(Radio) Joseph Weinstein, Ft. MacArthur, 
Calif. 

To Fort Banks, Mass.—Staff Sgt. (Elec- 
trical) Marvin D. Smith, Ft. Monroe, Va. 

To Fort Eustis, Va.—Staff Sgt. (Radio) 
Gawril“Kosewich, Fort Eustis, Va. 

To Fort Stevens, Oreg.—Staff Sgt. (Elec- 
tay O. Waggaman, Fort Stevens, 


Levine, Fort H. G. 


Oreg. 
Quartermaster Corps. 
The following officers to foreign service 
from place indicated after their names: 
Capt. John C. O'Dell, Baltimore, 
First Lieut. Lawrence Morris, 


Md.; 
B. 


Fort Bliss, Tex.: Capt. Holmes G. 
Second Lieut. Philip 


ton, 
Paullin, El Paso, Tex.; 


| M. Shockley, Fort Bliss, Tex. 


Durst, Capt. Wallace E., from Denver, 
tbh service in Philippines. 

The following officers from places indi- 
cated after their names to service in Ha- 
waiian Dept.: Maj. Frank J. Riley, New 
Fort Monmouth, N. J.; Capt. William 
McK. Scott, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Hardman, Capt. Herbert W., 


from San 


Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps Orders 


route | 
now being operated by Charles J. Dickin- 
son, who recently served notice on the de- 





| 
| 





Department—Staff 


} 


‘Postal Service 


Latest Government Documents 
and Publications 


my 
OCUMENTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from the 


Superintendent of Documents, Gover nment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Digests are printed so they can be cut ont and pasted on the Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, measuring 7.5 ¢ meters by 12.5 centimeters, approximately 
3 by 5 inches, used in the majority of the libraries in America,and filed for reference. 


7 
Netice to Libraries: The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 
Number enclosed in [ ] indicate an open card entry covering the serial set 
as a prhole. Numbers enclosed in ( ) indicate the Congressional Library card 
printed: for an EARLIER issue of the document and substantially correct and 
usable for the reprint. Cards require about four weeks to prepare and print: 
those ordering cards from this list will cccasionally have to wait; the OUT 
check has !ts usual significance. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ANNUAL LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF COM- | 


MERCE. Compiled Monthly by the Division of Publications and Supplementary to 
the pamphlet issued in May each year entitled “List of Publications of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce”: June 30, 1926: Gratis distribution. 

Publications are listed from the Office of the Secretary, Bureau of the Census, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Bureau of Fisheries, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Bureau of Lighthouses, Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Navigation, Patent 
Office, Bureau of Standards and the Steamboat Inspection Service. . 

Excepting the coast pilots, inside route pilots, tide tables, current tables, and 
charts issued by the Coast and Geodetic Survey (to which bureau application should be 
made direct), the publications listed herein with a price notation may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
prices stated. (A list of field agencies selling publications of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Bureau of Lighthouses, and the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey is to be found in the annual,List of Publications of the Department of Commerce, 
page X. A list of Government Depository Libraries may also be found on page VI of 
the same volume.) 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS: EXAMINATION FOR GUNNERS: TRAINING REGU- 
LATIONS NUMBER 435-310, Prepared under the Direction of the Chief of Artillery, 
and Issued by the War Department June 30, 1926. Price, 10 cents per copy. 

This pamphlet superseded TR 435-310, March 24, 1925. ° 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS: MECHANICS OF BRIDGE DESIGN AND STRENGTH OF 
MATERIALS: TRAINING REGULATIONS NUMBER 1445-206, Prepared under the 
Direction of the Chief of Engineers and Issued by the War Department June 30, 
1926. Price, 10 cents per copy. 

Containing besides General Information, Mechanics of Simple Stresses, Design of 

Stringer Bridge using either trestle or pile supports, Design of Wooden truss Bridges, 

Design of Suspension Bridge and Strength of Materials. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS ISSUED WEEKLY BY THE U. 
SERVICE, TREASURY DEPARTMENT. VOLUME 4, NUMBER 24. Subscription 
price, $1.50 per year; single copies, 5 cents each. [6-25167.] 

The principal articles of the present issue are: Results of the Dick Test made on 
jifferent Groups of Children (Scarlet Fever toxin); Summary of Provisional Birth, Death 
and Infant Mortality Figures in the Birth-Registration Area, 1925 and Patients in 

Hospitals for Mental Diseases. 

The report for the week transmitted by the Far Eastern Bureau of the Health 

Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, at Singapore, Straits Settlements, 

to the Geneva, Switzerland, Headquarters states: Measles and Chickenpox have been 


S. PUBLIC HEALTH 


epidemic in Cuba; Measles, Mumps and Scarlet fever epidemic in Latvia; Smallpox | 
heavy in the Changchun Province of China and the French Settlements in India, the | 
| Gold Coast of Africa and the municipalities of the Federal District of 
| Cholera epidemic in French and British India, and especially heavy in the Provinces 


Mexico City; 


of Madras and Rangoon, Japan, several of the Philippine Islands and in Siam; Plague 
| present with severe cases in the provinces of British East Africa, Guayaquil, in Ecua- 


| Camp 
| Holabird, Md.; Capt. Leighton C. Werthing- | 


| Cumberland, Pa.; Capt. H. Bert Knowles, | 


Francisco, Calif., to Fort Monmouth, N. J., | 


for duty. 

Cavalry. 
Ist Lieut. Robert, 
Russell, Wyoming, to 


from Fort | 
Philippine 


Edwards, 
D; A. 
Dept. 


Howarth, 2nd Lieut. William L., detailed | 


to Air Corps and assigned from 
Clark, Tex., to Brooks Field, Tex. 
Engineers. 

Dean, ist Lieut. John P., 

burgh, Pa., to Third Corps 
quarters. 

Thomas, 


from 
Area 


Pitts- | 
Head- 


from 
Area 


William 
to Third 


N.; Jr. 
Corps 


Capt. 
rths, 


Infantry. 
Wimberley, Capt. Norris 
A. & M. College, to 


A., from Mis- 
Hot Springs, 
Ark. 
Kiel, 2nd Lieut. Henry I., relieved frum 
further duty at Fort Ontario, N. Y. 
Leaves of Absence. 
Dollarhide, Capt. Erskine 8., 
days. 


Inf., 15 


three days. 
Bridges, Col. Charles H., Adjutant Gen- 
eral, extended 14 days. 


Retirements. 


Youart, Master Sgt. William ‘T., Quar- 


| termaster Corys, Baltimore, Md. 


Resignation. 


Finnegan, 2nd Lieut. George Bernard, 


! jr, Coast Artillery. 


men will be sent to 
J., in time to report 
11, 1926, as students 


Following enlisted 
Raritan Arsenal, N. 
not later than Sept. 


in Ordnance Specialists Sefool, all courses | 
to | 


be completed’ and men _ returned 
proper stations before June 30, 1927: 
Private (First Class) Daryl J. Anderson, 
Company M, 2nd Infantry, Fort 
Michigan. No. 12, welders; Corpo- 
Graham, 6086623, Company 
Infantry, Jefferson Barracks, Mis- 
D; Private Julius Pagani, 
6683601, Company B, 20th Infantry, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas. No. 5, electricians; 


Brady, 


P, 6th 


souri. Course 


Fort 


of August 30, 1926: 


| Judge Adv. Gen., Navy Dept.; to U. 8. 


' Train. Sqd. One Fit. Base Force. 


| Mexico; 
Dawley, Maj. Ernest J., Field Artillery, | 


| det. 


! U. S. S. Procyon. 





Private taymond G. Douglas, . 6640716, 


Company B, “6th Infantry, Plattsburg Bar- 


New 
(First 


racks, 
vate 


York, 
Class) 
headquarters 


No. 3, carpenters; Pri- 
George A. Eames, 
company, 28th 
Fort Niagara, New York. No. 3, 
Corporal Hanford Chambers, 
6733805,~ Company F, 29th Infantry, Fort 
Benning, Georgia. No. 5, electricians; Pri- 
vate (First Charles E, Troye, 
6089025, Company A, 34th Infantry, 
Eustis, Virginia. No. 3, carpenters; 
vate Clarence R, Colledge, 6749706, 
pany A, 17th Tank Battalion, Camp Meade, 
Maryland. No, 9, auto mechanics. Para- 
graph 16 a, 
with. 
public service, 
Ord. Spec. 
(8-25-26.) 


fantry, 


Class) 


AG 200 A 9-7. 
Sch., Raritan 


(A. G,. 220.63, 
Arsenal, N. J.) 


Engineers. 
s directing 2nd Lieut. John 
Beaumont [Elliott from Beaufort, S. C., 
to Fort Bliss, Tex., amended to direct him 
from Wilkes Barre, Pa., to Fort’ Bliss. 
Dental Corps. 
Denholm, Capt. Charles J., 
N. Y¥., to. Part 
upon arrival of 
Glascock. 
Leaves of Absence. 
King, Brig. Gen., Campbell, 
Staff, 4 days. 
Hawkins, ist. Lieut. Arthur D., Medical 
Corps, 15 days. 
Jones, Major 
12 days. 
Diekson, Warrant Officer Robert, Army 
Music School, 20 days. 
Sidwell, Warrant | Officer 
Army. Music School, 23 days. 
Hodge, Capt. John R., Inf., extra 2 days. 
Wilby, Major Francis B., General Staff, 
extra 10 days, 


Order 


Fort 
Nebr., 
Campbell 


from 
Omaha, 
effective Capt. 


H. 


General 


Clifford, Coast Artillery, 


Wheeler W., 


Fort | 
Pri- | 
Com- | 


A. R. 350-110, will be complied | 
The journeys are necessary for the | 


! Calif.; to U. S. 


In-*, 





| det. 
| Virgin Islands. 


| Accounts. j 


dor, in the Madras Presidency, India, the Island of Java, Nigeria, in Africa, and in 
Russia. Smallpox reported as epidemic in the coast provinces of Brazil, 
Caleutta and Karachi, in India Indo-China, Java, Portugal, Russia; Typhus, heaviest 
in Czechoslovakia, Morocco, Bulgaria, Greece, Poland, Union of South Africa and 
Mexico City. € 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION REPORTS: VOLUME 99: DECISIONS OF 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION OF THE UNITED STATES (FI- 
NANCE REPORTS) FOR THE PERIOD APRIL-OCTOBER, 1925. Reported by the 
Commission: 942 pages: Buckram: Price, $2.25 per copy. [8-30656.] 

There are 373 separate items in the Table of Decisions. 


TECHNICAL NEWS BULLETIN OF THE 
MENT OF COMMERCE: NUMBER 111. 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS, DEPART- 
Subscription price (monthly), 25 cents per 
year; single copies, 5 cents each. [25-26527.] 
The feature articles of the present issue are: The Effect of typical enamels on 
Colors obtained with various Stains; The Abrasive Hardness of Ceramic Glazes; Prob- 
lems relating to Saggers (Clays); Physical Data on'Commercial Building Limestones; 
Effect of certain Materials in the Finish Coat of Plaster; Fire Tests’ with Sheet-Steel 
Garages; Radiation from the Carbon Arc: Surface Sizing Paper; Effects of Tungsten 
Deposit on Electric Lamp Bulbs and the Properties of Bag Leather. 


Navy Orders 


Orders issued to naval officers under date Ensign Edwin F. Voit, det. 
emy; to U. S. S. Texas. 

Ensign Edward W. Young, det. U. S. S. 
Chewink; to treat. Nav. Hosp., New York. 

Le. Comdr. Charles L. Oliphant (M. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Melville; to Bu. M. & 8S. 

Lieut. Edward H. Sparkman (M. C.), det. 
6th Nav. Dist.; to treatment, Nav. Hosp., 
Wash., D. C. 

Lt. (jg) John Q. Owsley (M. C.), det. Nav. 
Hosp., Norfolk, Va.; to Asiatic Station. 

Lt. (jg) James C. Drybred (M. C.), 
Nav. Hosp, Wash. D: CC. to DU: 8, 
Shawmut. 

Lt. (jg) Frank A. Richison (D. 
Naval Academy; to U. S. S. Altair. 

Comdr. Edward C. Hamner, Jr., (¢ 
det.-Bu. C. & R.; to Navy Yard, N. Y. 

Ch. Gun. Frank C. Wisker, det. Pacific 
Coast Torp. Sta., Keyport, Wash.; to U. S. 
S. Colorado, 

Ch. Carp. William H. 
Nav. Hosp., Wash., D. C. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Lewis R. Benson, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J.; to Navy Supply 
Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Joseph A. 
Nav. Oper. Base, San Diego, 
Asiatic Station. 5 

Ch. Pay Clk. Melvin E. 
Dest. Sqdns, Battle Flt.; to 
Office, San Diego, Calif. 

Pay Clk. Otto D. Bierling, 
& A.; to U..S. S. Langley! 

Note—Rear Adm. Thomas A. Gill (Ch.C.), 
U. S. N., retired, died on August 1, 1926, at 
Littleton, N. H. 

Orders issued to naval 
date of September 2, 1926: 

Lieut. Edward J. Moran, det. U. S. S. 
Pittsburgh; to aide and flag lieut. on staff, 
Special Service Squadron. 

Lt. (j.g.) Walter R. Jones, det. U. 
Wyoming; to U. S. S. Concord. 

Ensign Monroe Y. McGown det. 
S. Mississippi; to U. S. S. Ramapo. 

Comdr. Frederick G. Abeken (M. 
det. Navy Retg. Sta., St. Louis, Mo.; 
U. S. S. Idaho. 

Comdr. Charles G. Smith (M. C.) det. 
Nav. Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hamp- 
ton Rds., Va.; to U. S. S. Quail. 

Lt. Comdr. Robert P. Henderson (M. C.) 
det. from all duty; to resignation accepted 
September 14, 1926. 

Lt. Comdr. John M.. Huff (M. 
Navy Yard, Phila., Pa.; to Nav. 
San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Lieut. Joseph J. Kaveney (M. C.) det. 
Rec. Ship, New York; to Navy Retg. Sta., 
St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 

Lieut. Alfred G. Tinney (M. C.) det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Hampton Rds., Va.; to Asiatic 
Station. 

Lt. (i.g.) Bernard S. Pupek (M. 
Nav. Trn. Sta., Hampton Rds., 
Asiatic Station. 

Lt. (j.g.) Leonard L. Wilson (M. 
Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va.; to U. S. 
nessee. 

Lieut. Stephen KE. Smith (M. C.) det. 
Nav. Hosp., League Island, Phila., Pa.; to 
Asst. Cost Inspr. Am. Brown Boveri, 
Elec. Corp., Camden, N. J. 

Lieut. George F. Yoran (S. C.) det. Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to Asiatic tSa- 
tion. 

Lt. (j.g.) Joseph 
Sct., Plane, Sqd. 
Sctg. Fit.; to Nav. 
Phila., Pa. 

Lt. (j.2.) Philip 
Navy Yard, Puget 
Asiatic Station. 

Comdr. Robert E. Miller (C. E. C.) det. 


Naval Acad- 


Lt. Comdr. Benjamin F. Tilley, jr.. det. 
Ll. S. S. Whitney; to asst. to Nav. Inspr. 
of Eng. Mat’l., New York. 

‘ 


det. Office, 


Ss. 


Lieut. Lewis H. Johnson, 
Relief. 

Lieut. Arthur D. 
Yard, Boston, Mass.; 


det. 
on 


Navy 
staff, 


Murray, 
to aide 


Lieut. Joseph P. Tomelty, det. U. S. 8S. = 
Salinas: to Nav. Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, : 
Ill. 

Ensign John K. Hyatt, det. U. S. S. New 
to continue treat. Nav. Hosp., 
Mare Island, Calif. 

Ensign Benjamin R. Crosser, det. 
Academy; to U. S. S. Detroit. 

Ensign Ernest R. Peery, det. 
Academy; to U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Ensign John B. Taylor, det. Naval Acad- 
emy, to U. S. S. Trenton. 

Mnsign Paul B. Tuzo, det. U. 8. S. Den- 
ver; to temp. duty Office Nav. Communi- 
cations. 

Lt. Comdr. Philip E. 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
duty with 1st Brigade, U. S&S. 
Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Lt. Comdr. Lawrence M. Schmidt (M. C.) 
to duty Nav. Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lt. Comdr. Robert W. Wimberly (M. C.) 
det. Navy Retg. Sta., Nashville, Tenn.; to 


C.), det. 


~~ ©), 
Naval 
Naval 


Squire, to treat. 


det. 
to 


Crossairt, 
Garrison (M. C.), Calif.; 
7a. aa Oe 


Marines, det. 


Stores 


Thrones, 
Dest. 
det. 


Bu. S. 


Lieut. Fred A. Abbott (S. C.) det. U. S. 
Procyon; to settle accts. 
Lieut. Theodore M. Stock (S. CC.) ors. 
July 17, 1926, modified; to Navy Yard, N. Y. 
Lieut. Dillon F. Zimmerman (S. C.) det. 
Off. in Chg., Commissary Store, San Diego, 
S. Procyon. 
Comdr. Garland Fulton (C. C.) det. Bu. 
Aero.; to Nav. Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J. 
Lt. Comdr. Willard A. Pollard (C. E. C.) 
Navy Yard, Pihla., Pa.; to Nav. Sta., 


officers under 


Ss. 


Ss. S. 


U. S. 
C.) 
to 


(Cc. E. C.) det. Nav. 


Islands; to 


Lieut. Allen Hoar 
Sta., St. St. Thomas, Virgin 
Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Oscar B. Bennett, detached 
U. S. S. Trenton, to Navy Purchasing and 
Disbursing Office, New York. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Harley F. Wight, detached 
U. S. S. New Mexico, to Receiving Ship, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Pay Clk. Hans C. A. Anderson, detached 
Receiving Ship, San Francisco, to U. S. 8. 
New Mexico. 

Pay Clk. Forrest P. Brown detached 
Navy Motion Picture Exchange, New York, 
to U. S. S. Hannibal. 

Pay Clk. Claude W. Hamilton detached 

S. S. Hannibal, to Bureau Supplies and 


C.) det. 
tad. Sta., 


C.) det. 
U. Va.; to 

Note: Comdr. John Rodgers, U. S. N., 
died August 27, 1926, at Naval Hospital, 
League Island, Philadelphia. fea. 

The following dispatch orders was re- 
ceived from CINC Asiatic Fleet dated Au- 
gust 29, 1926: 

Lieut. Volney O. Clark deYached tT. 8: 8. 
Henderson; to Asiatic Fleet. 

Orderg isued to Naval Officers under date 
of September 3, 1926: 

Lieut. Frank R. Dodge, det. Dest. Sqd. 
11, Battle Fit.; to squadron radio officer, 
Dest. Sqds., Battie Fit. ‘ 

Liett. George H. Hasselman, ord. 26° 
June, 1926, modified. To Aircraft Sqdns. 
Battle Fit. 

Ensign Edward G. Muth, to treatment, 
Nay. Hosp., Wash., D. C. 


Cc.) det, 
S. Ten- 


P. Burke (S. C.) det. 
One, Aircraft Sqdns., 
Hosp., League Island, 


A. 
Sound, 


Haas (S. C.) 
Wash.; 


det, 
to 


Bombay, | 








ALL Statements Herery Anm Given on OrprcraL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WitHovut CoMMENT BY THE 


Unitep States DAIty. 


Books and 


Publications 


- 


Six Offices Closed 
By Postal. Service 


Order Announces Establishment, 
Discontinuance and Changes 


Of Post Offices. 


Establishment of a fourth-class post 
office at Dialion, Ark., the discontinuance 
of a third-class office at Kenwood Park, 
Iowa, and the closing of fourth-class of- 
fices at Oak, Ala.; Cavehill, Ky.; Coleman 
and Leland, La.,. and Northfield Farms, 
Mass., have been announced by the Post 
Office Department. 


——— TT 
The full text of the department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


Established—Fourth Class. 


Arkansas (Rescind)—Dialion, Cleveland, 
County, 47497. The order of August 7 (Bul. 
14152), discontinuing this office, effective 
September 30, 1926, is hereby rescinded. 

Discontinued. 


Third Class. 

Iowa Kenwood Park, Linn County, 
43115. Effective September 30, 1926. Mail 
to Kenwood Park Station, Cedar Rapids. 

Fourth Class. 

Alabama—Oak, Baldwin County, 24326. 
Effective September 30, 1926. Mail to Foley. 

Kentucky — Cavehill, Warren County, 
30039. Effective September 30, 1926. Mail 
to Sunnyland. 

Louisiana—Coleman, Madison, Parrish, 
route No. 1, Tallulah. Effective September 
30, 1926. Mail to Tallulah. 

Leland, Catahoula Parish, 49202. Effective 
September 30, 1926. Mail to Sicily Island. 

Massachusetts Northfield Farms 
Franklin County 101717. Effective cg 


ber 15, 1926. Mail to Northfield. 
Sites Changed. 
Kansas—Williamstown, Jefferson County. 
720 feet northeast on routes 107732 and 
355750 (700 feet from depot). Effective 
August 30, 1926. 
Kentucky — Shawhan, Bourbon County, 


330 feet east on routes 103771, 103812, 105- 


751, and 215425 (280 feet from depot). Ef- 
fective August 31, 1926. 

West Virginia—Mount Carbon, Fayette 
County, 330 feet east on routes 103771, 
103812, 105751, and 216425 (280 feet from 
depot). Effective August 31, 1926. 


Examinations Asked ° 
On Postmasterships 


Twelve Vacancies Exist Under 
Civil Service, Department 
Announcement Says. 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has been requested by the Post Office 
Department to hold examinations of appli- 
cants for appointments of postmasters at 
the following fourth class vacancies: 

Hawthorn, Ala.; Hightower, Ala.; Spadra, 
Ark.; Whitehouse, Fla.; Casad, Ky.; Flat 
Rock, Ky.; Neita, La.; Pittsville, Mo.; Spur 
Lake, N. M.;: Camp San Saba, Tex.; Mag- 
gie, Va.; and Clifftun, W. Va. 

At the same time Post Office Inspectors 
have been directed by the Department to 
make investigations with a view to the 
appointment of postmasters at the follow- 
ing presidential and fourth class vacancies: 

Presidential: Cottonwood, Idaho; Calu- 
met, Mich.; Central Aguirra, Porto Rico; 
Mitchell, S. D.; Bullsgap, Tenn.; Blair, W. 
Va.; and Newell, W. Va. 

Fourth Class vacancies: Shady Grove,. 
Ala.; Olmitz, Iowa; Gaytime, La.: Highland, 
La.; Barnesville, Md.; Redere, Minn.; Gar- 
wood, Mo.; and Glasco, N. Y. 

John H. Bartlett, First Assistant Post- 
master General, in making this announce- 
ment, said the commission would announce 


later the dates for holding the examina- 
tions. 


Closing Dates Are Stated 
For 4 Summer Post Offices 


Announcement has been made by the 
Post Office Department of the closing dates 
of summer post offices at Midlake, Cal. 
Pinelake, Ind.; Point Independence, Mass., 
and Beachview, N. J., as follows: 

Midlake, Cal., to close September 30, 
1926. Mail to Ukiah. Pinelake, Ind., to 
close September 30, 1926. Mail to La Porte. 
Point Independence, Mass., to close October 
1, 1926. Mail to East Barrington. Beach- 
view, N. Y., to close September 18, 1926. 


Mail to Catskill. 


| Reappointment Is Asked 


For Three Postmasters 


Three postmasters in Indiana have been 
recommended for reappointment by Sena- 
tors Watson and Robinson, it became 
known at the Post Office Department Sep- 
tember 7. 

The postmasters recommended include 
William B. Thornley, Jeffersonville; Ed- 
Ward M. Ray, Scottsburg; and Haskell Lett, 


| Seymour, 


Marine Corps Orders 


The Department of the Navy has issued 
the following orders to Marine Corps per- 
sonnel: 

Second Lt. L. F. Narum, on September 
10 detached Marine Barracks, Parris 
Island, S. C., to Marine Barrack, Quantico, 
Va. 

Second Lt. W. E. Griffith, 2nd Lt. E. T. 
Peters and 2nd Lt. J. F. Shaw, Jr., ap- 
pointed second lieutenants and assigned 
to duty at Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Q. M. Clk. Fletcher B. Crugar appointed 
a quartermaster clerk and assigned to duty 
at the Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No orders were announced on Septem- 
ber 4, 1926. 


Extra Clerks Authorized. 


: bmm 
Appointment of one adaiuokal cicis at 
the post office at Columbus, Ohio, has been 
authorized by the Post Office Department, 
John H. Bartlett, First Assistant Post- 
master General, has announced. The ap- 
pointment becomes effective October 1, 
1926. 
U. S. S. Pittsburgh; to U. S. S. Mercy. 
Gum, Robert D. Carmichael to duty U 
S. S. Dobbin. 

Ch. Mach. Vincent F. LeVerne det U. s, 
S. Maryland; to Navy Yard, Puget Sound, 
Wash. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Charles L. Elkins, det U. Ss, 
S. Cleveland; to U. S. S. Reina Mercedes. 

Pay Clk. Robert I. Baxter det. Navy 
Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y.; to U. gs. s. 
Camden. 

Pay Clk. John W. Troy, det. U. gs, 
Reina Mercedes; to U. S. S. Cleveland, 


t 





